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“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them, 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.""— Hutme. 
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RICHARD MANSFIELD. 


By Kenyon West. 


‘CHILLER said that for actors pos- 

terity has no wreaths, that immortal 

fame comes only to the creator, not to the 
mere interpreter. 

The ordinary actor is indeed but the 
interpreter of other men’s ideas; but in 
the work of a dramatic artist like Richard 
Mansfield there is so much creative gen- 
ius, so much of the illuminative quality, 
the distinction, the imagination, of the 
creative interpreter, that, after the in- 
evitable fate of humanity overtakes him 
and his mortal part is dust, his memorial 
will be something besides a tradition of 
greatness, fading gradually into oblivion: 
—his name will live, his creations will be 
part of dramatic history, kept in vivid 
and grateful memory. 

Richard Mansfield is not only the most 
important figure on our stage to-day, but 
he is one of the most interesting men of 
our time. His work as an actor is full of 
intellectual power and dignity, but it is 
all infused with the subtile and alluring 
influence of his peculiar temperament. 
Many actors have the mysterious quality 
which we call magnetism. Mansfield 
has it in full measure, but his magnetism 
is unlike that which influences us in 
others. In this, as in everything else, he 
is thoroughly unique. 

His method and his style are his own. 
Not the least of his virtues is his disre- 


gard of theatrical traditions. He calls 
no man master. He is mentally so strong 
that he has taken his own course, inde- 
pendent of praise or blame. 

It is a great gain to go to the theater 
and find a method of interpretation dif- 
ferent from what has been expected. It 
is a gain to have one’s mind stimulated, 
one’s i ion fired, and to have new 
aspects of life and of art presented in an 
original as well as brilliant manner. 
Mansfield makes his audiences think as 
well as observe and enjoy. 

The occasional opposition he has 
aroused is a tribute to his power rather 
than a proof of defeat. And the inequal- 
ities sometimes observed in his work are 
Such a man 
of course, a man of varied 


due to his temperament. 
would be, 
mood; and this variation of mood might 
vary his interpretation of a certain char- 
acter. Who that has seen his marvelous 
impersonation of Richard III. has ever 
seen him play it twice alike in every 


minute detail? ‘Ten years ago there was 
in “ Richard III.,” from the weird, ghost- 
haunted sleep to the battle and death- 
scene, a cumulation of impressive acting 
which had seldom been paralleled upon 
our stage. The struggles of the valiant, 
despairing were fierce and terrible. 
His yielding to the dread Conqueror was 
slow and desperate. He grew weaker 
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A RARE PORTRAIT OF Mr. MANSFIELD, 
TAKEN FIFTEEN OR TWENTY 
YEARS AGO. 


and weaker, but his indomitable spirit 
upheld him. Finally he fell, but only to 
rise once more and make a convulsive 
effort to lunge with his sword at an enemy 
unseen by his dimming sight but ever- 
present to his tortured conscience. The 
clutching of the tree behind him for sup- 
port was remarkably vivid. 

Last spring when Mansfield presented 
“Richard III.” after the interval of so 
many years, several important changes 
were noticeable. The development of 
Gloster’s character from youth to man- 
hood, from the impish, mirthless glee of the 
murderer of Henry to the sardonic, som- 
ber gloom of the solitary king on his un- 
certain throne was made intensely human, 


without a trace of inartistic sensational 
appeal. In the tent-scene, followed by 
the hysterical recognition of Catesby, 
the actor touched an altitude of tragic 
power which was sublime. The death- 
scene was quite different from what it 
had been ten years before. ‘The struggle 
was quickly over. The spiritual conflict 
with the dread Conqueror had taken 
place before Richard fell on Bosworth 
Field. The meeting with Richmond 
was but the physical consummation of 
his doom. 

No! Richard Mansfield has no cut- 
and-dried method. He will never get 
into a rut. There will always be some- 
thing novel and interesting in his imper- 
sonations; for, like Keats and other 
great men, he has the faculty of growth. 

Mansfield’s temperament and genius 
can only be partially explained by refer- 
ence to his nationality and ancestry. The 
son of Captain Mansfield of the British 
army and of the famous Russian singer, 
Madame Rudersdorf, he was born in 
Berlin a little over forty-five years ago. 
Mr. Mansfield has not taken the trouble 
to correct the prevailing impression that 
his birthplace was Heligoland, but he 
himself is the authority for the statement 
that it was Berlin. 

In many striking qualities of his char- 
acter and in the German atmosphere 
which he infuses into several of the most 
successful plays with which his fame is 
identified we can trace the Teutonic in- 
fluences of his early days. From his 
mother he must have inherited many of 
his vocal and artistic gifts, and the cir- 
cumstances and environment of his youth 
strengthened and developed them. Her 
career as an honored “Gast” at many of 
the most brilliant courts of Europe was 
illustrious, and the boy had unusual op- 
portunities for culture and to see life in 
some of its most varied and interesting 
phases. 

The foundations of his scholarship were 
laid at one of England’s most famous 
schools, but he devoted himself to several 


things besides books, and when the 
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Mr. MANSFIELD AS ALCESTE IN “THE MISANTHROPE.” 


time came to choose his own career he 
thought of being a painter. His ability 
in both vocal and instrumental music 
had given delight to his mother’s guests, 
and he had also painted with promise of 
brilliant success. Even now he finds 
time occasionally to paint pictures which 
are Mrs. Mansfield’s especial pride. 

But fate did not intend Richard Mans- 
field to gain his high position in the world 
of art except as an actor. ‘Therefore she 
made him suffer hardships until he finally 
got on the right path. An intense and 
proud nature like that of Mansfield must 


pass through suffering; but his strength 
of character, his stern self-reliance, would 
have made it impossible for him to do 
anything but carve out his own fortunes, 
independent of help from his friends. 
In Boston he tried for a time to content 
himself as a “clerk” in a “store,” but he 
soon returned to London to work again 
at his painting. The hardships he en- 
dured in London have been the subject 
of much newspaper gossip, but under the 
circumstances they were inevitable. Had 
his pathway been strewn with soft grass 
and fragrant roses instead of rough, un- 
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Mansfield sang one part of 
“La ci darem” in his rich 
| baritone and the answering 
soprano in a falsetto whose 
| beauty and clearness of 
| tone were delightful. This 

remarkable vocal achieve- 

ment was the cause of his 

engagement then as Sir 
Joseph, followed later by 
| his appearance in different 

réles in a number of the 
| Gilbert and Sullivan operas. 
The same _ versatility 
| which showed itself in the 
contrasts in the range of 
his voice is, of course, the 
| most obvious characteristic 
| of his dramatic art; and in 
| his tastes and occupations 

we can see that he is many- 

sided. He is a genius, but 
he has an evenly-balanced 


mind. He is a scholar and 
| a thinker. He writes, he 
| talks well, and has sane 


and healthful views of life. 
He is a man of his word, 
a lover of truth. 

Mansiield has spent the 
last twenty years continu- 
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Mr. MANSFIELD AS DON JUAN, 1891. 


pleasant stones, he would have missed 
certain experiences which have been im- 
portant in the building up of his charac- 
ter. He would also not 
that glorious company of great men who 
win success in spite of obstacles and over- 
whelming odds,—win it by means of their 
own vital energy and force of will. 
Fortunate is it for the American stage 
that Richard Mansfield was forced to give 
up his plans for a painter's career. ‘The 
pretty story has been often told of how he 
went without breakfast that he might 
have violets in coat when he 
sought an interview with W. S. Gilbert 
in order to get a part in “Pinafore.” 
Gilbert might well be surprised when 


have been in 


his 


ously in America, wth the 

exception of one season 

when he played at the Ly- 

ceum Theater in London, and an occa- 

sional pleasure-trip abroad. He has a 

winter New York, and 

a summer-home in New London, and 

one of his chief summer recreations is 
cruising in Long Island Sound. 

Everything American appeals to him 

with peculiar freshness and power. We 

are told that once when he, with vigor 

and 


residence in 


impressiveness of argument, was 
defending our integrity as a “ producing 
and creating nation of artists,’ a some- 
what superficial youth asked the great 
actor if he were an American; and the 
question was put with an unmistakable 
tone of sarcasm. It was answered with- 
out resentment, but Mansfield said, with 
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PHOTOGRAPHED IN HIS STUDY 
SON OF 


Mr. MANSFIELD 


due emphasis: “Geographically I am 
not an American, for I was not born here. 
Shall we not in the artistic world, how- 
ever, consider a man native to the country 
where he spends all the years of his choice, 
where he founds his home, to which he 
gives the offering of all that nature has 
granted him 7” 

Mansfield 
young actress who was in his company 
Karl.” 


She has acted in many of his most im- 


married an American—a 


when he first produced “ Prince 


*Miss Fanton tells this charming story: ‘“ Sev- 
eral years ago, when the ‘Scarlet Letter’ was 
idding fresh laurels to the actor’s fame and 
ist before the production of ‘ Beau Brummell’ 
Philadelphia, a child in the company, who played 
Pear] in the ‘ Scarlet Letter.’ was taken seriously il 
She was a fragile mite of six years, an enthusiasti 
ictress, but not equal to the strain of acting and 


who was devoted to his 
takir gy her with the 
in order that he might 


heart specialist of that 


traveling. Mr. Mansfield 

ttle comrade, ipon 
company to Philadelphia, 
consult a noted nerve and 


insisted 


ry 
iii 


FRANCES HODGSON 





LONDON, CONN., BY 
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AT NEW VIVIAN BURNETT 


BURNET1 190 
portant plays, but she retired from the 
Their home-life 
is most happy and serene. A boy, whom 
they call “Gibbs,” born the year that 
Mansfield his 
tion of : de 
great deal to make their home-life beau- 
tiful. 

( hildren have alwavs had spec ial power 
Mansfield’s affection and he has 
children who 


stage several years ago. 


made famous produc- 


“ Cyrano Bergerac,” does a 


to win 
been much beloved bv the 


have acted with him.* 


city When it was decided that the baby actress 
must give » the stage and be confined to her room 
for weeks, as the only chance of ng her life, 
Mansfield made a point of going to see her every 
day after rehearsal, ta f lies and 
t, galore 

Dur or the é B Br the 

heart on seeing her hero in the title r On 
the day of the dress re S Mr. Mansfield 
dropped in with a package under his arn isual, 
what was her inexpressible delight to behold him 








Mr. MANSFIELD AS EUGENE COURVOISIER IN 
VIOLIN,”’ 1898. 


We can well understand that the same 
genius for entertaining children which 
made the actor so delightful in “ The First 
Violin” would also make him a most en- 
tertaining companion for his own boy. 
Many people might be inclined to con- 
gratulate the son equally with the father. 

The New York Richard 
Mansfield is on Riverside Drive, just 
clad, from head to foot, as Beau Brummell, silks, 
laces, high hat, all complete. 

*** Oh, if we were only in the theater,’ she cried, 
‘and I could see the curtain go up and hear the ap- 
plause!’ 

*** Well, here ’s the theater,’ was the reply, as the 
actor undid his huge package and displayed a toy 
theater, with drop-curtain and bell. Then placing 


house of 


‘“‘THE FIRST 
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south of 104th street, where 
the bank is very high and 
the view of the river most 
enchanting. The house is 
richly furnished and _ in 
every part shows the evi- 
dences of culture and good 
taste. Best of all, it has 
“the atmosphere of home.” 

Mansfield is fond of out- 
door life, is athletic, an ex- 
pert in swimming and row- 
ing, but his especial passion 
is horseback riding. He 
has a strong mind in a 
strong body. His health 
gives him a vast power for 
hard work and is an im- 
portant factor in his artistic 
success. 

The exacting nature of 
his professional work pre- 
vents him from having 
much time to devote to any 
but a select circle of per- 
sonal friends. His Sunday 
evenings are given to these 
friends, and in his drawing- 
room can often be seen men 
and women eminent in art, 
letters 
ship. 


and in statesman- 
For this many-sided 
man is not alone artistic in 
his tastes, but politics and 
sociological and economic 
problems engage his atten- 
tion and excite his interest. If proof were 
needed of his Americanism, proof could 
be given by the fact that the people 
most warmly welcomed and most highly 
the Mansfield 
distinctively American. 

To the friends intimate with him Mans- 
field is a most entertaining companion. 
His talk is humorous, suggestive, full of 
the little playhouse on the foot of the bed, he rang 
up the curtain, waited for the child to applaud, and 
proceeded to give a monologue of Beau Brummell 
in his best style, and, as he afterward said, ‘to the 
mest sympathetic audience he had ever played to.’ 

“Later when Mr. Mansfield left Philadelphia, 
his little friend was sent to Lakewood with her 
mother, and was kept on full salary until she died.” 


esteemed in home are 
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imagination. He has the narrative gift, 
and his reminiscences of his boyhood 
are interesting and graphic,— 
full of rich and novel experiences when 
he accompanied his mother on those 
memorable visits to the various courts of 


a boyhood 


Europe. 
For many years certain newspaper 
gossips have concerned themselves with 
references to Mansfield’s sarcastic speech, 
his impatience, his arrogant temper in the 
midst of the wearing trials of rehearsal. 
He is indeed a strict disciplinarian. His 
executive faculty, his skill in practical 
organization, are somewhat unusual in 
an artist. He has invented an admirable 
system for the guidance of 
his company and the bene- 
fits of his discipline are sub- 
stantial. Schiller said: 
“Mit der Dummheit kiimpfen 
Gotter selbst vergebens.”’ * 
It is the fate of 
great man to be the victim 


every 


of the envy, spite and un- 
charitableness of lesser spir- 
its. Mansfield is a fighter. 
He has won his high posi- 
tion by dint of hard work 
and untiring energy as well 
as by the compelling power 
He has had 


blows as well as 


of his genius. 
to deal 
suffer them; but his blows 
have been dealt in a good 
cause. For many years he 
has worked for certain re- 
forms and changes in the 
theater, and reforms 
concern the humblest mem- 
He 


with man- 
agers to have proper service 


these 


bers of his company. 
has contended 
on the stage, clean floors, 
clean dressing-rooms, 
warmth in winter, 

attendants other 


quiet 
and ad- 
vantages: and he has been 


called a crank because of 


Mr. MANSFIELD AS 


***With stupidity even the gods 
themselves contend in vain.” 


Play produced in 1882. 


this contention. 
plaint,” asserts his secretary, “it has be- 
come accepted that Mansfield must have 
these things right. 
plains, because as a rule when he comes 
into a theater his demands 
anticipated and the way is paved for 
himself and those surrounding him to 
give the public the very best possible.” 

It is certain that the public has bene- 
fited by every one of Mansfield’s vic- 
tories. 

I have a strong suspicion that when 
actors have left his company and forth- 
with gossiped about how impossible it is 
“to get along with Mansfield,” they have 


“ By his assiduous com- 


Now he no longer com- 


have been 





From a painting by Edgar Cameron. 
THE 
PARISIAN ROMANCE.’ 


BARON CHEVRIAL IN “A 


From a photograph taken in 1905. 
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been so full of the mighty “ego” that they 
have felt themselves under no necessity 
to submit to discipline. 
few actors in this country who cannot 


There are very 


learn something from Richard Mansfield. 

Mansfield’s distinction as a stage di- 
rector is due to the fact that to the cos- 
tumes, the demeanor, the make-up, the 
demeanor of even the humblest super in 
his company he pays careful attention. 
His “Julius Cesar,” ; 
erac,” “Ivan the Terrible” and “ Henry 
. gs have been notable spec tacular as 


“Cyrano de Berg 


well as dramatic productions, picturesque 
in their elaborate detail and investiture 
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Courtesy of Mr. Mansfield. 


‘KING RICHARD III.’ 
From a photograph taken in 1905 
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In his guidance of the 
actors who are his principal support, 
Mansfield has a fine and true feeling for 
dramatic harmony; there is a thorough 
study of manners, exquisite skill in minute 
portraiture, and historical fidelity. 

One of his friends says that Mansfield 
realizes that he is sometimes nervous and 


of scenic beauty. 


irritable and that he frequently begins a 
rehearsal with a note to the effect that he 
may say things he does not mean and 
that he hopes his people will try and 
understand him. 

As for the newspaper men, one of them 
the well-known “ man- 
nerisms” of Richard Mans- 
field, said recently: 

“Perhaps somebody took 
out accident insurance 
policy, hired a corps of pri- 
vate detectives for a body- 


in enumerating 


an 


guard, donned chain-armor, 
and then gently apprised 
him of these things. 
tain it is that in late years 
they have been gradually 
diminishing.” 


Cer- 


A great man, be he actor, 
novelist or poet, ought to 
take criticism peaceably, 
that is, if the critic knows 


enough to be a critic of 
great art. But I do not 
wonder at any man’s im- 


patience with much of the 
crude, illogical, mole-eyed 
and misinformed writing 
that passes for modern crit- 
1c1Ism. 

The critics of the high 
order, critics who are schol- 
arly, who have insight into 
the finer phases of genius, 
the subtler methods of im- 
aginative interpretation of 
dramatic masterpieces, are 
all on Mansfield’s side. 
During the last three years 
he has won the critics and 
won the public as never be- 


fore. He has won universal 
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recognition of his great ser- 
vices to art, and as more 
is gradually learned about 
the man, justice is being 
done to his fine qualities of 
mind and heart. 


Of the réles with which 
the fame of Richard Mans- 
field is identified, the list 
is long. 

On that memorable night 
at the Union Square Thea- 


ter, New York, when he 
assumed the character of 
Baron Chevrial, he | first 
excited the attention of 
thoughtful students of the 
drama. But before that 
he had acted with = skill 


and distinction. 

His American début was 
made September 26, 1882, 
in an opera called “The 
Black Cloaks,” the 
papers of the following day 
made note that the hit of 
the night had been made by 
an unknown 


and 


young Inan 
who had assumed the char- 
acter of Dromez, the lead- 
ing comedy role. 

His next appearance was 
in Planquette’s “Rip Van 


M 


Winkle,” Mansfield’s réle 
being Nick Vedder. Then 


“A Parisian 
when he made the character 
of Baron Chevrial stand out with startling 
vividness and power. 


came the great triumph in 
Romance,” 


This was succeeded by his appearance 
in Boyesen’s “Alpine Roses” in which 
he created the réle of Count von Dornfeld. 
\ssociated with him were Georgia Cay- 
van, W. J. Lemoyne, Marie Burroughs 
and George Clarke. 

He then won success in a musical com 
edy called a Vie.” his role being ali- 
other baron, with the euphonious name 
of von Wiener Schnitzel. Burt 
acted with him. 


Laura 
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MANSFIELD AS SHYLOCK IN SHAKESPEARE’S 


THK MERCHANT OF VENICE 


Play produced in 159 


A visit to England was followed in 1885 
by his appearance in a play called “ Viec- 


tor Durand” in which he was another 
baron, the villainous De Mersac. ‘Then 
he was Nasconi, Podesta of Syracuse, in 
a play called “Gasperone.” The next 
season he was Herr Kraft in Steele Mack- 
ave’s drama “In Spite of All.” Mrs. 
Fiske plaved with him. ‘Then for some 


time he was in Boston plaving Koko in 
“'The Mikado.” 


Then came his own production of “ Dr. 


Jekyll and Mr. Hyde and ol the charm- 


that 
* Prince 


contrast to tragedy, 


The 


Ing 
the 


orTuesole 


memorable Karl.” 
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people who have seen only the later re- 
vivals of “ Prince Karl” miss from them 
Mansfield’s famous mimicry of amateur 
musical artists. This was exceedingly 
droll and amusing and showed to fine 
advantage the actor’s vocal powers. ‘The 
play is altogether delightful, full of hu- 
mor, liveliness and rollicking fun, and 
one of its best features is the perfect sym- 
pathy it establishes between actor and 
audience. His production of “Prince 
Karl” in 1886 is especially notable be- 
cause it inaugurated his career as an in- 
dependent star. In 1887 came “Dr. 


Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” and the play called 


“Monsieur” in which Mansfield was 
Andre Rossini Mario de Jadot. 
In 1889 came “ Richard III.” In 1890 


he produced “Master and Man,” he 
being Humpy Logan. To this same 
year belongs his famous “ Beau Brum- 
mell.”” In 1891 his réles were “Don 
Juan” and “ Nero” in two plays of great 
interest. In 1892 he produced “‘Ten 
Thousand a Year,” his character being 
Tittlebat Titmouse. To the same year 
belongs the production of “The Scarlet 


Letter,” Mansfield, of course, being 
Arthur Dimmesdale. In 1893 came 
“The Merchant of Venice.” Mans- 


field’s Shylock is one of his most popular 
characters. In 1894 he produced Bern- 
ard Shaw’s “Arms and the Man.” The 
eccentric character of Captain Blunt- 
schli brought out very entertaining phases 
of the actor’s art. In 1894 he also pro- 
duced his “Napoleon.” In 1895 _ his 
character was Don Pedro XIV. in “The 
King of Peru.” In the same year he 
was Rodion in “The Story of Rodion 
the Student.” In 1896 
was Sir John Sombras in “Castle Som- 
bras.” In 1897 he produced Shaw’s 
“ Devil’s Disciple,” his role being Dick 
Dudgeon. 

In 1898 came that charming play “ The 
First Violin,’ his rdle being Eugene 
Courvoisier. It was worth the price of 
admission to hear Mansfield sing Ben. 
Jonson’s immortal lyric, “ Drink to me 
only with thine eyes.” The lullabies 


his character 
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sung to the little Sigmund were also 
touching and impressive. 

In 1898 came the stupendous produc- 
tion of “Cyrano de He 
played this for two seasons. Then in 
1900 came another costly offering, “ Henry 
Vv.” In 1901 came that charming play, 
“Monsieur Beaucaire.” In 1902 he put 
on another costly Shakespearian produc- 
tion, “Julius Cesar,” Mansfield acting 
Brutus. In 1903 he gave an English 
version of “ Alt Heidelberg,” his charac- 
ter being Prince Karl Heinrich. In 1904 
came his marvelous presentment of “ Ivan 
the Terrible.” In 1905 he gave the first 
presentation in English of Moliére’s “ Le 
Misanthrope.” In many respects the 
réle of Alceste is Mansfield’s greatest. 

Now this list of plays is significant, not 
alone because some of them are great 
plays but because they are kept in Mr. 
Mansfield’s repertory and every season 
he gives representations of them. This 
is one reason why his company has to be 
under excellent discipline. It has to be 
“kept up” in fully a dozen plays,—that 
is, ready to produce them at any time. 
Several of these plays are things of shreds 
and patches and would soon be forgotten 
did they not possess a central character, 
which, as interpreted by Mansfield, 
stands out with vivid force and dramatic 
significance. 


Bergerac.” 
- 


These personalities as en- 
acted by him have also authoritative and 
vital ethical value. He is “a great public 
teacher through the impersonations which 
he has chosen for his repertory. ... By 
a per contra method he tells us what 
traits of character to avoid, since the ex- 
ercise of them is fatal to life or happi- 
ness. 

“The supreme merit of Mr. Mans- 
field’s impersonation of Jekyll and Hyde”’ 
says William Winter, “is that it trans- 
cends personal display; that it comes 
home to every human heart and has a 
meaning for every human soul.”’ 

Richard Mansfield’s technical equip- 


ment is extraordinary. It seems as if he 


had at his command every theatrical re- 
source and expedient. 


In the hands of 








Richard 


an actor of inferior equip- 
ment, a réle like that of Mr. 
Hyde might 
and tawdry, but he has a 
wonderful power to invest it 
with truth 


seem cheap 


certain and 


a 
convincing realism which 
is simply irresistible. Will- 


iam Winter is right when 
Mansfield’s “ Mr. 
Hyde” an “assumption re- 
markable for prodigious 
power.” Itis no easy matter 
to make stage deaths satis- 
factory. The ; 
to overact. The spectator 
does not submit willingly 
to the horrible alone. An 
appeal to the imagination 
is required, suggestion rath- 
than too much detail. 
Mansfield always dies im- 
pressively. The deaths of 
Baron Chevrial and of Mr. 
Hyde partake indeed of the 
horrible, but the just bal- 
the fitting, 
the essential and the awe- 


he calls 


1S 


tendency 


er 


ance between 
inspiring seems to be main- 
tained. The death scenes 
of Beau Brummell, of Cyr- 
de Bergerac and of 
Brutus are most powerful 
touching, and they 
furnish excellent examples 
of Mansfield’s artistic meth- 
a method which takes 
account of the value of cumulative inter- 
est. There are no anti-climaxes in this 
method. 

This list of plays proves many things, 
the most obvious being, of course, that 
Richard Mansfield’s versatility is un- 
matched our contemporary 
Many of these plays deal with tremendous 
tragic forces working amid tragic cir- 
towards an inevitable de- 
They deal with grim horror, 


ano 


MR 
and 


od 


stage. 


cumstances 
struction. 


with colossal crime, with sorrow, and 
with death. These tragic forces and 


situations he treats with temperamental 


MANSFIELD AS THE CZAR IVAN IN 
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“IVAN THE 


TERRIBLE,” 1904. 


Courtesy of Mr. Mansfield 


sympathy and superb distinction. He 
has the imaginative grasp, the far-reach- 
ing vision of the true tragic poet. But 


to say that Richard Mansfield’s power 
lies in his being a great tragedian is but 
a statement of a half-truth. 
brilliant comedy, in the expression of 


In sparkling, 


delicate, poetic sentiment, in the display 
of genial kindliness and heroic generosity, 
in the expression of the lighter phases of 
satire, in cynical wit, in rollicking humor, 
he is also masterly. 

He has his limitations, to be sure, for 


he is but human. He has often shown 





en 
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defects—* mannerisms” if you choose— 
but during these twenty years that he has 
been presenting new plays nearly every 
year and keeping before the public so 
many of the old, we notice every season 
a broadening and 


the chivalrous devotion of his wise and 
witty, self-effacing Cyrano; the baleful, 
somber gloom of the suspicious, con- 
science-haunted Ivan; the tragic splen- 
dor, the melancholy dignity of the dis- 

traught Brutus; the 





deepening of his art, 
a gradual elimination 
of what is crude and 
experimental, a prog- 
ress more and more 
certain towards per- 
fection. 

Richard Mansfield 
is a leader of the stage 
not only because he is 
a man of genius, of 
artistic temperament, 
of insight and judg- 
ment, but because of 
this versatility which 
makes it necessary 
that he be seen in 
many or perhaps all 
of his portrayals in 
order to gain the full 
measure of the man, 
to realize the scope of 
the powers with which 
he is endowed. One 
needs to see the sar- 
donic malignancy, the 
meditative villainy, 
the solitary and lonely 
remorse of his Rich- 
ard; the creepy, repul- 
sive villainy of his Mr. 
Hyde; the delicacy 
and deftness of his 
portrayal of the fas- 








beautiful sincerity of 
the restless, impatient, 
half-tender, half-cyni- 
cal Alceste. 

It cannot be denied 
that, whatever quali- 
ties an actor who es- 
says rdles diametri- 
cally opposed to each 
other may or may not 
have, it is absolutely 
essential that he have 
the power to create 
illusion. Mansfield 
infuses into his im- 
personations of Brum- 
mell, Chevrial, Ivan, 
Richard, so insistent 
a reality, such su- 
preme force, that the 
spectator has the con- 
tinual sense of illusion. 
But his power to create 
this illusion is not due 
merely to his mastery 
of externals, to his 
changes in _ physical 
aspect. His Gloster 
is different from his 
Brummell, his Nero, 
or his Napoleon, not 
only in make-up, in 
gesture, in innumer- 
able phases of stage 











cinating Beaucaire; 
the crafty, hideously 
courteous sensuality 
of his Chevrial; the 
poetic wistfulness and 
the sad thralldom of his Jekyll; the airy 
grace, the proud and tender charm of his 
Beau Brummell; the sardonic cruelty 
and fierce racial hatred of his Shylock; 
the simplicity and loving heroism of his 
Eugene Courvoisier; the fine patience, 
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business, in marvel- 
ously swift changes in 
pRive. facial expression, in 

vocal contrasts, and 

in the alternate flash 
or smouldering of the light in his eyes; 
but these impersonations make their 
impression by the denotement of those 
mental and spiritual qualities which 
differentiate one character from an- 
other. Here comes in the faculty of 








Richard Mansfield. 


imagination which is the chief attribute 
of genius,—the imagination which lies 
at the root of all true poetry, all great 
painting, and without which dramatic 
art, however technically perfect, is but a 
soulless and empty imitation. 

Underneath the external form and style 
of Mansfield’s art there is the soul, the 
temperament of the actor. Into each 
impersonation he throws so much Pro- 
methean fire that it is vital with human 
sympathy and emotion. 

Mansfield’s imagination is also shown 
by his skill in suggestion. He sets other 
imaginations to working; you feel that 
there is more in his characters than he 
cares to reveal. He imparts an air of 
mystery to his characters. His work is 
not done on a hard surface. It has at- 
mosphere. It opens out limitless visions. 

John Corbin says that “the touchstone 
of histrionic genius is in the power of 
giving vibrant force and varied color to 
the verbal utterance of emotion.”” Doubt- 
he has in mind Mansfield’s own 
words in a speech he once delivered to 
the students of the Empire School of 
Acting. “When you are acting a part,” 
said Mansfield, “think of your voice as 
a color, and, as you paint your picture, 
(the character you are painting, the scene 
you are portraying,) mix your colors. 
You have on your palate (pallet) a white 
voice, la voix blanche; a heavenly ethe- 
real, or blue voice, the voice of prayer; 
a disagreeable, jealous, or yellow voice; 
a steel gray voice, for quiet sarcasm; a 
brown voice of hopelessness; a lurid, 
red voice of hot rage; a deep, thunderous 
voice of black; a cheery voice, the color 
of the green sea, that a brisk breeze is 
crisping, and then there ’s a pretty little 
pink voice—and shades of violet—but 
the subject is endless.” 

“Some excellent voices,” says Corbin, 
“suggest silver. They do very well for 
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the minor movements of the heart, the 
palely reflected moonlight of the spirit. 
Mansfield’s voice is pure gold. Even 
in its most delicate and colloquial shad- 
ings it has the fresh color, the unmistak- 
able authenticity of sunlight. Its anger 
is torrid, its rage scarlet; and when the 
shadow of defeat, despair, and even death, 
passes over and into it it glows with the 
crimson and the purple of sunset. In 
that nobly restrained scene of the quar- 
rel between Brutus and Cassius the au- 
stere carriage and the luminous eye of 
the actor will linger long in memory; but 
what swelled the veins and lifted the heart 
into the throat was the smouldering 
pathos of the voice. 


***O Cassius, I am sick of many griefs . . . 
No man bears sorrow better. Portia is dead.’”’ 


In the scene before Agincourt King 
Henry’s prayer swelled like an organ 
with majestic spiritual fervor. 


“**O God of battles! steel my soldiers’ hearts; 
Possess them not with fear; take from them now 
The sense of reckoning if the opposed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them. Not to-day, O 

Lord, 
O not to-day, think not upon the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown!’” 


None of us will ever forget the thrill we 
felt when Alceste, in fiery abandon and 
passionate fervor thundered out: 


**T love my love, I love my love so well’” 


In a magazine article it is impossible 
to attempt an adequate criticism of Rich- 
ard Mansfield’s work. But a slight 
tribute to the worth and value of that 
work is one which every lover of the best 
art is glad to pay. Now that Henry 
Irving is gone there is no one to dispute 
Richard Mansfield’s leadership. 

Kenyon West. 

New York City. 
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PRINCIPLES OF THE 





DECORATIVE ART-SPIRIT 


OF JAPAN IN COMPARISON WITH THOSE OF 
WESTERN COUNTRIES. 


By Mrs. F. Epwin ELwe tt. 


HAVE taken the Art of the East and 
West at the present time. I do not 
include in my remarks on Western Art 
any of our inheritance of the past, but 
only the contemporary phases that we 
are producing at the present. I am not 
comparing the ethical standards of Japan, 
but their standards of Art with those of 
Western countries. 


Art is simply the harmonious expres- 
sion of human emotions and thought 
the power to perceive the beautiful and 
express it in artistic forms. 

Art is always interpretative. It in- 
terprets the life and feelings of the people 
of the period. We all recognize that 
“the coin outlives the empire, the bust 
survives the state.” 

Art is of two great classes, Creative 
and Decorative. 

Creative Art follows no canons. It is 
purely and simply inspirational, but cre- 
ating always new forms of expressing 
itself. Where Art expresses high ideals, 
impersonating great qualities, as Justice, 
Mercy, Truth, Heroic Action,—it be- 
comes creative. 

Creative Art elevates the intellectual 
and spiritual side of man’s nature, teach- 
ing unconsciously a lesson, appealing to 
our highest faculties with subtile power, 
developing the poetic instinct. 

Decorative Art, on the other hand, is 
only a part and is subordinate and does 
not necessarily appeal to the highest 
faculties. 

One proof of the greatness of Creative 
Art, is that it requires a certain measure 
of mental development on the part of the 
beholder to appreciate it, while Decora- 
tive Art requires little effort of mind to 
understand. 


Decorative Art may express these high 
sentiments but they are always subordi- 
nated to the ornamental embellishment, 
for which it stands. 

It is a rule in all composition that the 
principal idea, the predominant creative 
feeling, should never be confounded with 
the accompanying decorations, or orna- 
mental development, although it should 
be expressed by it. Therefore the sepa- 
ration of Art into the two classes. 

Decorative Art follows always some 
set canons, and has for its aim pleasing 
qualities, without thought and desire for 
the creative quality. 

Decorative Art is the adaptation of the 
beautiful to living. It is interpretative 
as far as it gives one a graphic conception 
of an intellectual idea. 

Ruskin says in Stones of Venice that 
at times the decorative becomes so great 
that it develops into the creative, and the 
building is simply a support or easel. 
He cites this as a decadence of art. But 
take, for example, Raphael's “Sibyls” 
in the church of Santa Maria della Pace 
in Rome. ‘The decoration so far out- 
values the creative structure of the church 
that the whole architecture is but a casket 
containing this precious jewel. 

Does the West truly understand what 
Decorative Art is? Are they not un- 
consciously copyists of greater masters, 
and have they the originality for fine 
decorative results ? 

The Japanese seem to have the spirit 
of true Decorative Art, in which the West 
was lacking until recent years. With 
the advent of the mural decorations of 
Puvis de Chavannes in Paris, some thirty 
years ago, Decorative Art took a great 
step on to a higher plane. The simple 
principles that Puvis de Chavannes in- 
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stituted were that true Decorative Art 
must be of such a character that the at- 
tention should never be concentrated on 
any part at the expense of the whole con- 
structive work. 

Louis Gonse, Director of Gazette de 
Beaux Arts, in his introduction to his 
book L’Art Japonais says: “This idea 
ought to be clearly expressed. The Jap- 
anese are the first decorators of the world. 
All explanation of their esthetic work 
ought to be searched with a supreme 
instinct of harmonies, in a constant, log- 
ical, inflexible subordination of art to the 
needs of life, to a recreation of the eye. 
One risks misunderstanding the rarest 
and most delicate of artistic industries of 
Japan if one does not place himself at 
this point of definite view. We have in- 
sensibly lost the feeling of decoration and 
the sense of color while the Japanese just 
to this latest moment have kept theirs 
intact.” 

A recent Japanese artist, who stands 
for the old Art of Japan writes: “Our 
difficulty lies in the fact that Japanese 
Art stands alone in the world, without 
immediate possibility of any accession or 
reinforcement from kindred ideals or 
technique. The unfortunately  con- 
temptuous attitude which the average 
Westerner assumes towards everything 
connected with Oriental civilization tends 
to destroy our self-confidence in regard 
to our canons of Art. ‘Those Europeans 
who appreciate our efforts may not realize 
that the West as a whole is constantly 
preaching the superiority of its own cul- 
ture and its Art to those of the East. 
Japan stands alone against all the world. 
Its Art has done wonders in remaining 
true to itself in spite of the odds it has 
had to face.” 

A Japanese critic, writing of the pro- 
cess of absorbing new ideas which has 
mainly occupied the Japanese nation for 
the past thirty years said: “'Thus, theo- 
retically, as well as practically, it will be 
best for Japan to hold fast to her own 
ideals of Asiatic tradition. It is a service 


she owes to humanity. She is the last 


custodian of ancient Oriental culture. 
She, alone, has the advantage of seeing 
through the materialistic shams with 
which Western civilization delude them- 
selves, and of appropriating only such 
material as may help to rekindle her 
native flame. The fusion of Western 
and Eastern ideals, which was accom- 
plished two thousand years ago by Alex- 
ander the Great, who carried the borders 
of Greece to India, would become for 
the second time possible, and create in 
both hemispheres a far more rounded 
civilization than either has ever known. 
Through her temperament, her individu- 
ality, her deeper insight into the secrets 
of the East, her ready appropriation of 
the powers of the West, and, more than 
all, through the fact that she enjoys the 
privilege of being a pioneer, it may have 
been decreed in the secret council-cham- 
bers of Destiny that on her shores shall 
be first created the new Art which shall 
prevail throughout the world, for the next 
thousand years.” 

The essential difference between the 
decorative qualities of Japanese Art and 
that of other countries of modern Western 
civilization, especially the Anglo-Saxon, 
might be summed up in the bare fact that 
our ponderous seriousness precludes any 
possible near approach to Nature, or to 
that which is intrinsically graceful or 
decorative in Nature. 

We have an inherent dislike to express 
our feelings in our Art, while the Japanese 
are delighted to discover this most subtile 
of human qualities. 

We have missed the essence of sim- 
plicity and are inclined to look upon 
honest expressions of feeling as the birih- 
right of the weak alone, while the Japan- 
ese live along the line of least resistance 
in their atmosphere of Art. Here, there- 
fore, is the immense difference in the 
attitude of the Japanese toward decora- 
tive feeling to that engendered by com- 
mercialism such as ours. . 

One might say at the very start, that 
it is almost impossible to make compari- 
sons between our decorative Art and that 











of Japan because much that we seem to 
have is imitation, while all the Japanese 
have is really their own. 

We are too busy to sit in silence, in 
admiration, or in contemplation of a sprig 
of apple-blossom, or to gaze in a pool and 
dream of the wonderful beauty of a water- 
lily, and see in this flower great cause for 
feeling joy and reverence. 

We have little reverence. 

How can the inner feeling for the beau- 
tifully decorative that keeps alive the 
sublime love of Art ever have a chance 
to grow when there is apparently so little 
reverence for human life, and almost none 
for the life of Nature ? 

The Western mind has made its Art 
hard, while the more simple mind of the 
Japanese has made it possible for that 
nation to make its Art creative as well 
as decorative, and appreciative of the 
beauty in Nature. We must reach deep, 
if we would know the causes of our failure 
to appreciate the beautiful in Nature. 
We must find out why we fail even to 
appreciate beauty in humanity. Why 
we, supposedly the most gifted of the 
races of the earth, have lost our finer feel- 
ings, and are almost devoid of reverence 
for beauty itself,—and why we are apt to 
drag in every outside influence at the 
wrong time. Money is worshiped in 
place of the beautiful, while the rush and 
struggle of modern existence gives no 
opportunity for the leisure required for 
the crystallization of ideals. It is this 
commercial spirit that tends to debase 
our ideals, to harden our natures, and 
to blind us to the reality of beauty. Even 
in his ideal of his God, the Anglo-Saxon 
has stripped him of most of those lovable 
attributes that are human,—one may say, 
truly divine,—and have left in his hand 
only the “ mighty sword of Death.” 

In Letters of a Chinese Official he says: 
“In your civilization a man to be a man 
must venture, struggle, compete and win. 
To this characteristic of your society is 
to be attributed, no doubt, its immense 
activity and its success in material arts. 
But to this is due the feature that most 
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strikes a Chinese. Its unrest, its con- 
fusion. Among you no one is content; 
no one has leisure to live. To us of the 
East, all this is a mark of a barbarous 
society. We measure the degree of civ- 
ilization, not by accumulation of the 
means of living, but by the character and 
nature of the life lived.” 

The West takes pride in its emancipa- 
tion from medieval superstition, but what 
of that idolatrous worship of wealth that 
has taken its place? What sufferings 
and discontent lie hidden behind the 
gorgeous mask of the present! The 
voice of socialism is a wail over the agonies 
of Western economics—the tragedy of 
capital and labor. 

The Japanese do not live always in the 
winter side of their natures. We, ap- 
parently, live constantly in the frozen 
zone of sordid desires; we rarely see the 
re-birth of the world in the springtime. 
We live in winter as far as our mental 
life is concerned, all the year round. We 
only exist in this mad rush, this feverish 
haste to be above and beyond our broth- 
ers, to live outside human feelings. 

The Japanese, like the ancient Greeks, 
were more fond of the portrayal of great 
deeds, of the beauty and relation of Na- 
ture to man, of the nobler side of human- 
ity, than are we to-day. 

Go to the Paris Salon, and see there 
depicted on huge canvases, the terrible 
slaughter of the early Christians, and the 
paintings representing killing and death. 
In Japanese Art there is never pictured 
actual killing; there are great warriors 
brandishing swords, but never the actual 
gore. It is like the highest period of 
Greek Art which always dealt with the 
great creative element in the human soul, 
and not with the details of the destructive 
element in the human mind. 

Is it to be wondered at that the Japanese 
painter looks in wonder at our Art and 
sees in it little else except a reflection of 
the wolfish nature that predominates in 
our Western civilization. We talk of 
“A Life of Love”; we preach it;—the 
Japanese live it. They see God in every- 
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thing,—we see him only when we fancy 
we need him for our own special purposes. 

All great artist-souls have discovered 
sooner or later the necessity of getting 
back to nature. That, unless at stated 
times they contemplate Nature and the 
wonder of her beautiful life, the very 
light of genius, that burns so strongly, is 
snuffed out and they remain the rest of 
their natural lives devoid of those high 
and mighty moments of conception. 

But let us fancy we can tear away this 
critical shell surrounding the Anglo- 
Saxon self, and drop the money-getting 
for a while, then perhaps we may under- 
stand why it is that all great Art that has 
emanated from Japan is essentially deco- 
rative and satisfying to the eye and mind. 
We may come to see that it is the soul of 
Nature translated to human vision by 
the hand of man. Had we time to stop 
a moment in the rush of our own lives we 
might see how wonderfully decorative is 
nature herself in every phase. Nature 
left alone is always decorative: the fall 
of snow, the arrangement of the limbs 
on the trees, the way they radiate from 
the trunk, their emplacement in the soil. 
What seems like careless prodigality ar- 
ranges itself in orderly form; if we have 
but the desire to look, to learn and to 
know Nature. The Japanese sees all 
this. The fear we have of being called 
childlike, does not exist in Japan. We 
have this through false pride, engendered 
largely, no doubt, by our false conception 
of the real dignity of life. They are a 
great nation of children, a vast garden 
of human flowers. In relation to Art 
we may be only luxuriant of growth, 
pompous, powerful, but dying and falling 
to the ground, leaving nothing to enrich 
posterity. 

The Japanese for six hundred years 
have kept the artistic soil of Japan con- 
stantly rich for succeeding generations; 
the fallen human flowers of mind have 
left an enriched mental soil and some 
great lives have left a perfume of beauty 
that has passed down the ages to give joy 
to those who have risen into their atmos- 


phere in the communion with Nature. 

To understand Japanese art we must 
learn to live with the reverence of little 
children, as do the Japanese, when they 
walk out in the springtime and see God 
in the bush. We must learn to see in the 
works of Nature fit subjects for pro- 
longed contemplation, until, without their 
actual presence we can draw and paint 
these visions and add to our work that 
mystery of the human soul that so raises 
Art that no mortal man can find its exact 
counterpart in Nature itself. 

It is not the ornamental and industrial 
features of the country’s Art, but that 
great life of the ideal, by which it is hardly 
known as yet in Europe; not a few draw- 
ings of plum-blossoms, but the mighty 
conception of the dragon; not flowers 
and birds, but the worship of Death: 
not a trifling realism, however beautiful, 
but a grand interpretation of the grandest 
theme within the reach of the human 
mind—the longing desire of Buddhahood 
to save others, not itself,—these are the 
true burden of Japanese Art. 

The Western civilization in great pe- 
riods of Art had the same spirit as the 
Japanese have, which is reverence. In 
Japanese Art it is reverence for the visible 
forms of nature in the outer world. In 
Greek Art it was reverence for the human 
form divine. In Medieval and Renais- 
sance Art it was Nature in the invisible 
forms of the heroic virtues, and the whole 
worship of the Madonna and saints was 
a symbolic worship of the heroic virtues, 

Divine Love, Mercy, Justice and Self- 
Sacrifice. But man must always have 
aspiration and reverence as the base from 
which to form Art, and through this rev- 
erence comes inspiration. 

The Japanese love of symbolism shows 
their child-like qualities. The Japanese 
Art, although to Western view is wrapped 
in admiration of the visible forms of 
nature, is, according to their own canons, 
symbolic. Their secret of knowledge 
was to penetrate behind the mass which 
change imposed beyond things; so-called 
facts and forms were merely _inci- 
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dent beneath which the real life lay hid. 
I quote a description of “'The Dragon” 

from one of their writers, which shows 

this wonderful symbolism. He says: 


“The Japanese delight in the image 
of the Dragon, and use it in decoration 
constantly. Have you ever the 
dragon? Approach him cautiously, for 
no mortal can survive the sight of his 
entire body. The Eastern dragon is 
not the gruesome monster of medieval 
imagination, but the genius of strength 
and goodness. He is a spirit of change, 
therefore, of life itself. We associate 
him with the supreme power, or that sov- 
ereign cause which pervades everything, 
taking new forms according to its sur- 
roundings, yet never seen in its final shape. 
The dragon is the Great Mystery itself, 
hidden in the 
mountains, or coiled in the unfathomed 
depths of the sea, he waits the time when 
he slowly rouses himself into activity; he 
unfolds himself in the storm-clouds. He 
washes his mane in the blackness of the 
seething whirlpools. His are in 
the fork of the lightning, his scales begin 
to glisten in the bark of rain-swept pine- 
trees. His voice is heard in the hurri- 
cane which scatters the withered leaves 
of the forest and quickens a new spring. 
The dragon reveals himself only to van- 


seen 


caverns of inaccessible 


claws 


ish. He is a giorious, symbolic image 
of that elasticity of organism which 


shakes off the inner mass of exhausted 
matter, coiling again and again on his 
strength he sheds his crusted skin amid 
the battle of elements, and for an instant 
stands half-revealed by the brilliant 
shimmer of his scales. He strikes not 
till his throat is touched. Then woe to 
him who dallies with the terrible one.” 


Compare this with the Western idea 
of the dragon—“the old serpent that 
deceiveth the world.” 

The Japanese idea was more like the 
Egyptian in Art, where the dragon or 
serpent symbolized Wisdom. Those who 
have been so fortunate as to have seen a 
painting owned by Mrs. Ernest Fenollosa 
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in Boston, of “The Dragon,” painted by 
the great Japanese master Hogi, who died 
about twenty years ago, can realize that 
the dragon could be painted with the 
same religious fervor as were the Madon- 
nas of the Rennaissance. 

Undoubtedly in the minds of many 
thoughtful Japanese the West is a mon- 
ster they must resist, a monster without 
feeling that breathes death to beauty with 
its hot, commercial nostrils and withers 
the child-nature of man. We have de- 
graded them ethically by our commercial 
relations. ‘They have already called us 
“The White Disaster,” referring en- 
tirely to our ethical influence. Compare 
our reciprocal term, “'The Yellow Peril,” 
which is used entirely in reference to 
their commercial effects on us. 

To give birth, to create, to make to 
live, then one sees no death. Allis beau- 
tiful life, and one may feel with the Japan- 
ese soldier that the passing of the body 
is nothing, but the death of an idea is the 
real the land. To 
some ideal, to love some beautiful thing 
in nature or mankind, is the fulfilment of 
their existence, the goal of their desires. 

Is not this life beautiful? Is it not 
decorative * Does it not call beauty to 
life: Have we not come close to Nature 
when we find in the fallen tree, the dead 
limb, the dried flower, something to love, 
to reverence’ The Japanese do not 
slur, do not half-grasp the beautiful that 
floats so generously and so easily into 
their minds. They think about ideas, 
they let their imaginations have full play; 
they reason about Nature; they leave 
something behind at death. We, very 
little, except our business and our ma- 
chines. They, like the Greeks, made 
beautiful works of Art and in their silent 
contemplation sat and listened again for 
the voice of genius that they might make 
better and grander work for posterity, 
might see clearer the vision of the soul 
of a flower, might drink deeper at the 
fountain of Nature. 

The Japanese have learned that it is 
only by the preservation of the child- 
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spirit in the human race that one can enter 
into that realm of happiness entirely de- 
nied to those who become untrue in their 
seriousness. In the springtime the whole 
nation goes out to worship the reincarna- 
tion of life—divine, celestial and human 
life. From the aged to the little child 
there is exaltation in the fact that the 
world is beginning to be born again, that 
Beauty has come of herself to enrich the 
life of man. 

It seems most foreign to our natures 
even to suggest that we might thus go out 
in the spring as little children, forgetting 
commercial greed; that we might wander 
in the forest by the brook; that we might 
look up at the mountain and over the 





sweet valley. Let us sit in silent con- 
templation of the wonders of the heavens 
at night, and let us fold each other in 
loving thoughts. Let us see the awaken- 
ing of the day when the great bronze disk 
rises noiselessly into the open world. 
Let us joy with child-laughter when we 
see the new day, so majestic, so beautiful. 
Let us see in the great decorative orb, the 
flattened clouds, the warm glow of the 
morning, something to make us sing. 
Let us with reverence hold a simple flow- 
er in our hands, for it is said: “ Except 
ye become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” 
Mrs. F. Epwin Evtwe.t. 
Weehawken, N. J. 


THE RAILWAY EMPIRE. 


By Pror. Frank Parsons, Ph.D., 
Author of The City for the People, The World's Best Books, The Story of New Zealand, 


HE RAILWAYS of the United 

States would circle the globe twelve 
times, and the cars and locomotives on 
their tracks, if coupled in a string, would 
reach from the North pole down over all 
the zones to the heart of the Southern 
frigid, take a loop about the South pole, 
and hang down two thousand miles be- 
yond. Last year these railway lines that 
net the country like a spider’s web carried 
over 700,000,000 passengers, and 1,300,- 
000,000 tons of freight,—an average of 
about 9 rides and 32,000 pounds for each 
man, woman and child in the Union. 
The railroads employ directly about 
1,300,000 persons, and indirectly in car- 
shops, locomotive works, mines, rolling- 
mills and other accessory industries that 
furnish railway materials, etc., they give 
employment to about as many more, 
affording sustenance to 2,500,000 workers 
and their families—something like 10,- 
000,000 people, or one-eighth of our total 
population, without counting the western 
farmers and other producers who could 


not get their goods to market without the 
railways. ‘Their capitalization is $13,- 
213,000,000, or nearly one-seventh of the 
total estimated wealth of the nation. 

The benefits that railways have con- 
ferred upon the country are beyond com- 
putation. ‘Their services to civilization 
are inestimable. They form the founda- 
tion of modern economic development. 
They have gone far toward annihilating 
distance and cost of transportation. 

They are welding states and nations 
together. They develop intelligence as 
well as commerce and industry. They 
constitute a fundamental, all-pervading 
force in modern life. They form one of 
the greatest industries of the country and 
come into vital contact with every other 
industry and with social and political 
interests of the utmost moment. 

The power of our railroads over public 
and private interests is enormous. They 
control the destinies of individuals, cities 
and states. They carry the commerce 


of a continent and collect their tolls upon 














it by an autocratic system of transporta- 
tion taxes. They run their trains from 
ocean to ocean over states and territories, 
laws and institutions; and they tunnel 
our economic and governmental systems 
as cheerfully as they do the mountains 
in their pathway. 

Moreover, the railroad power is rapidly 
growing. These all-pervading interests, 
individually vast and powerful, are being 
united into larger and larger groups, and 
the groups are being welded into a colos- 
sal railway empire. 

There have been about 
companies in this country. More than 
half of them have disappeared. About 
3,000 companies have ceased to exist, a 
few of the roads being abandoned and 
some reorganized with change of name, 
but most of them merged, consolidated, 
leased, or otherwise absorbed and made 
a part of some other system.* 

There are now about 2,000 companies 
(2,078 to be exact), 809 of which are re- 
ported by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as “independent companies.” T 

The death-rate among railroad cor- 
porations is evidently high; and most of 
those that have not retired from active 
life, have passed into slavery. 

The shrinkage of five thousand com- 
panies to about eight hundred, chiefly 
by absorption, indicates the tremendous 
movement of concentration that is going 
on in the railway world, but it does not 
disclose the whole truth. 

First—The deposit of dead and dying 
companies is not spread evenly over the 
railway field. The clusters of captured 
roads vary greatly in size. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in its own specific 
system owns or controls more than 150 
roads, which still retain their names, 


5,000 railway 


* Poor's Railroad Manuals and other authorities 
show that over 2,000 companies disappeared or went 
under the yoke before 1890, and about 1,000 since 
that date. In about 180 cases the roads were aban- 
doned. Some 320 companies were reorganized with 
change of name. ‘The rest were absorbed. 

+ U. 8. Interstate Commerce Commission Report, 
“Statistics,” July 6, 1904. Since the text was writ- 
ten we have received the advanced statement of the 
Commission, dated August 14, 1905, which shows 
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besides a considerable number that have 
lost their tags. The Reading holds 42 
companies, the Erie 57, and the New 
York Central has benevolently assimi- 
lated over 100 railways. 

The subsidiary roads listed in some 
other leading systems are as follows: 


Component Roaps Tuat Are Stitt Retainep 
on THE Ratmtway Lists. 


Number of 


Systems Component Roads 
Boston and Maine, Ss Rach alr Ee ee .. 45 
New York, New Haven and Hartford,.........40 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, .........21 
Lehigh Valley,...... ‘4 rere sure 
Baltimore and "Ohio, ner 37 
Illinois Central,...... gn viaee oe 
Northern Pacific, DRA Sea a ; .. 22 
EE OR ee «ver 
Umtom Pactie,.........0 a ee eee 
Missouri Pacific,............ ‘ . .38 
SE ee re akanl oe 
Southern Railway Company,..... ke aici ae 


These figures are probably al! below 
the truth, but they give some idea of the 
massing of railways in this country. 

Second— The “independent roads” 
themselves are linked together in six 
giant groups or families, the railways 
of each group being dominated by one 
little knot of capitalists. These groups 
are known as the Vanderbilt, the Morgan- 
Hill, the Gould-Rockefeller, the Penn- 
sylvania, the Harriman, and the Moore 
groups. The Pennsylvania group in- 
cludes 280 companies, with 19,300 miles 
of road. The Vanderbilt system ex- 
tends from Boston to the Missouri river 
and the Dakotas, including 132 companies 
and 22,000 miles of line, equal to the 
entire railway system of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The Morgan-Hill group 
covers the continent from New York to 
the Pacific, with 240 operating companies 
and over 50,000 miles of road,! or more 
than the whole of the railways of Germany 
some additions—making the numbers 2,104 and 848 
—but the new items are all insignificant: no im- 
ortant independent company has been added to the 
" The figures as to the six groups are taken from 
Poor's Manuals and Moody’s The Truth About the 
Trusts, the leading railroad and Wall-street authori- 
ties. For the Morgan-Hill group, Moody gives 225 


companies and 47,000 miles, but the absorption of 
the Pere Marquette and other roads reported in the 
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and more than the entire mileage of the 
United Kingdom and France put together. 

Taking the whole six groups, more 
than nine-tenths of the vital railway 
mileage of the United States is controlled 
by these interests.* 

Aside from the Chicago and Great 
Western, a four-pronged system of 1,464 
miles between Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Omaha and Kansas City, the independ- 
ent attitude of which is largely due to 
the special views and personal force of 
its president A. B. Stickney, the railways 
not directly controlled by the six “com- 
munities of interest” are listed by Moody 
as follows: 


Miles. 

1. Boston and Maine System, eee 
2. New York, New Haven and Hartford,.. 2,234 
8. Delaware and Hudson, at 824 
4. Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton,...... 1,015 
5. Pere Marquette System,...... 2,351 
6. Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh, 500 
7. New York, Ontario and Western, 549 

8. Wisconsin Central,. . wo : 

9. Atchison, ete., eee ey 1,043 
10. Minneapolis and St. Louis,. . 443 


Numbers 4 and 5 are lately reported 
to have come under Erie or Morgan con- 
trol, and nearly all the rest are allied 
corporations, more or less under the in- 
fluence of one or more of the groups (or 
capitalists that control those groups) 
through stockholdings, traffic relations 
and agreements. For example, Morgan, 
Rockefeller, Depew and Cassatt are di- 
rectors in the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford—an interlocking in this 
one system of the four great eastern 
groups,—a sort of Morganbilt, Vander- 
feller, Rockegould, Cassattivania system. 
The Atchison is closely allied with the 


ress since Moody wrote bring up the figures on 
‘oor’s data to the totals stated in the text. 

For details as to the specific roads that compose 
the _— the reader is referred to Moody. 

* Moody, our leading Wall-street authority on cor- 
porations and combinations, says (1904) that, leav- 
ing out some small scattered roads of comparatively 
slight importance, aggregating 26,000 miles, our 
vital railroad mileage is really about 178,000, nearly 
all of it in the hands of the big groups and their allies. 
The six big systems “dsinmete directly nearly 95 
per cent. of the vital railway mileage of the coun- 


try. They indirectly dominate and bid fair shortly 
to control directly the other 5 or 6 per cent. of the 
vital mileage; and they will also ultimately absorb 


Moore group, and Harriman has re- 
cently acquired a $25,000,000 interest 
in it, so that the Santa Fé is strongly inter- 
locked with at least two of the six groups. 
Vanderbilt and Rockefeller interests have 
invaded the Delaware and Hudson. In 
fact our Wall-street expert, Moody, says 
that: “All the above-mentioned com- 
panies are more or less closely allied with 
one or more of the six great groups.” 

Third—We have not come to the end 
of the story yet. We have seen 5,000 
companies shrink to 809 independent 
operating roads, and have traced the 
bulk of these so-called independents into 
6 colossal clusters, which together domi- 
nate over 90 per cent. of the vital railway 
mileage of the United States. Now we 
have to add that these 6 vast aggrega- 
tions are themselves by no means inde- 
pendent, but are intertwined, affiliated, 
and coérdinated with each other by the 
interlocking interests of their owners, 
common holdings and overlapping own- 
ership of shares, interrelations of boards 
of direction, and various agreements and 
understandings. 

The Vanderbilts have an interest and 
control in the Reading jointly with the 
Pennsylvania, and the Morgan people 
also retain some interest in it though 
they no longer dominate it. On_ the 
other hand the Lehigh Valley is part of 
the Morgan cluster, but both the Pennsyl- 
vania and the Vanderbilts have an inter- 
est in it. The Pennsylvania interest is 
represented in the management of the 
Hocking Valley system which belongs 
to the Morgan Group. The Gould- 
Rockefeller interest is strong in the 


or wipe out most of the 26,000 miles of small dis- 
connected and more or less unprofitable lines.” 

Moody reaches the 95 per cent., however, by in- 
cluding the Santa Fé’s 9,269 miles in the system 
controlled by the Moore group. The reason he 
gives is that the Santa Fé has “close traffic alliances 
with the Moore railroads and works in perfect har- 
mony” with them. I do not consider this sufficient 
reason for including the Santa Fé in the mileage 
directly dominated by the six groups and therefore 
state the mileage directly controlled by the big 
yroups as 90 per cent. instead of 95 per cent. 
Moody himself, in tabulating the independent roads, 
includes the Santa Fé. 

















Kansas City Southern, which is a Har- 
riman road. The Moore group has a 
half-interest in the Houston and Texas, 
the Houston, East and West Texas, and 
the Houston and Shreveport, which are 
in the Southern Pacific System and part 
of the Harriman cluster. Four Balti- 
more and QOhio directors represent the 
Pennsylvania road; four represent the 
Harriman group, and two are appointed 
to represent the State of Maryland. The 
Chicago and Northwestern, which is a 
Vanderbilt road, has on its board one of 
the leading Harriman men of the Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific boards. 
J. P. Morgan, head of the Morgan group, 
is a director in the New York Central, 
the controlling company of the Vander- 
bilt system. William Rockefeller, rep- 
resenting still another group, is also a 
director in the New York Central. 
Gould, head of the Gould 
system, is a director in the Union Pacific 
and in the Southern Pacific, both of which 
belong to the Harriman group. E. H. 
Harriman, President of the Union Pa- 
cific and Southern Pacific, is on the board 
of directors of the Northern Pacific and 
of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, 
which are Morgan-Hill lines.* 

Speaking of the intimate relations of 
the great railroad groups, which I have 
illustrated above by examples gathered 
from Poor’s Railway Manuals, Moody’s 
The Truth About the Trusts and other 
authoritative sources, Mr. Moody says: 


( reorge J 


“They are all allied and intertwined 
by their various mutual interests. For 
instance, the Pennsylvania Railroad in- 
terests are on the one hand allied with 
the Vanderbilts, and on the other with 
the Rockefellers. The Vanderbilts are 
closely allied with the Morgan group, 
and both the Pennsylvania and Vander- 
bilt interests have recently become the 

*In addition to the facts of record stated in the 
text (which are only a part of what might be cited) 
we have now a press report of a gigantic merger of 
the Union Pacific with the New York Central and 
Chicago and Northwestern, bringing the Harriman 


and Vanderbilt interests into close federation. (See 
New York and Boston papers April 14, 1905. 
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dominating factors in the Reading sys- 
tem, a former Morgan road, and the most 
important part of the anthracite-coal 
combine, which has always been domi- 
nated by the Morgan people. Further- 
more, the Goulds, who are closely allied 
with the Rockefellers, are on most har- 
monious terms with the Moores of the 
Rock Island system, and the latter are 
allied in interest quite closely with both 
the Harriman and the Morgan groups. 
The dominating men in the Morgan 
group are also important factors in the 
Gould, Pennsylvania, and Moore groups; 
and the Rockefeller-Gould interests are 
represented to a greater or less degree in 
every group, and also in most of the ‘in- 
dependent’ allied lines. ‘The whole ag- 
gregation thus makes up a gigantic ‘Com- 
munity of Interest’ or Railroad Trust, 
being allied together by most remarkable 
and intricate ties of inter-dependence 
and mutual advantage. While nomi- 
nally controlled by two thousand corpora- 
tions, the steam railroads of the country 
really make up a mammoth transporta- 
tion trust, which is dominated by a hand- 
ful of far-seeing and masterful financiers. 

Not only do these financiers domi- 
nate their respective groups, but, as 
stated above, the most important of 
them, such as Rockefeller, Morgan, 
Harriman, Gould and Vanderbilt, are 
interested in and more or less dominate 
all the groups, and in this way knit to- 
gether the entire railroad system of the 
country into this greater ‘community’ 
or ‘Trust.’ The superior dominating 
influence of Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. 
Morgan is felt in greater or less degree 
in all the groups.” 


A striking illustration of the coépera- 
tive spirit that prevails among the prin- 
cipal railway systems is afforded by the 
recent concerted action in the wholesale 
raising of freight-rates throughout the 
country. Speaking of this, on page 15 
of its report for 1903, the Interstate Com- 
mission says: 


“These advances have been almost 
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without exception the result of concerted 
action. Advances in competitive rates 
have uniformly been made effective by 
all carriers interested upon exactly the 
same day and for exactly the same 
amount. It is idle to say that where 
such a condition exists, where, for ex- 
ample, every one of the numerous lines 
transporting grain from Chicago, St. 
Louis and kindred points to the Atlantic 
seaboard advance their rates upon the 
same day and by precisely the same 
amount, there has been no understand- 
ing between these companies.” 


Fourth—The movement of concen- 
tration is swift, intense, irresistable. ‘The 
growth of the groups has been rapid be- 
yond the dreams of railway men a gen- 
eration ago, and the forces of industrial 
gravitation and personal ambition are 
still working with unabated vigor toward 
further consolidation. 

Some of the groups have doubled and 
even trebled in five years’ time. The 
rapidity with which these giant interests 
are growing is revealed by the following 
comparison : 


Group. —— on ( a.’ ion 
Vanderbilt, ....... 16,909 21,808 $1,169,196,132 
Pennsylvania,... .. 8,977 19,300 1,822,402,235 


Mo -Hill, ..... 15,173 47,206 2,265,116,350 
Gould-Rockefeller, 10,858 28,157 1,368,877,540 
Harriman,........ 9,916 22,943 1,321,243,711 
*Moore & Santa Fé, ...... 25,092 1,070,250,939 


61,833 164,586 $9,017,016,907 


The increase in mileage for these great 
systems is about 103,000 miles or over 
160 per cent. in 6 years, while the total 
railway mileage of the country increased 
but 13 per cent. And the capitalization 
of the roads directly controlled by these 
great interests represents 72 per cent. of 
the total railway capitalization of the 
United States for 1903. 


*The 91 companies and 25,092 miles given by 
Moody for the Moore group really represent a sort 
of double star; Moody does not write the Atchison 
in the list of roads in the Moore group but he says 
that in getting the totals the Atchison data “have 
been included in the figures of the Moore Group” 
for the reason that “while the Moore interests do 


If we look further back to get a fuller 
perspective, the contrasts are still more 
vivid. The Vanderbilt group had its 
beginning in the Albany and Schenectady 
Railroad, 17 miles long, chartered in 1826 
and opened in 1831, the first railroad 
built in New York state. Now the New 
York Central system reaches from Boston 
to the Black Hills, and it is said that more 
than half the people of the United States 
live in the territory covered by the Van- 
derbilt lines. ‘The first division of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad was chartered 
in 1846 and opened in 1850. In 1852 it 
moved 70,000 tons of freight in a year, 
now it frequently moves that much in an 
hour. It covers the heart of the conti- 
nent. It carries ¢ of all the passengers 
and + of all the freight moved in the 
United States—300,000 passengers and 
a million tons of freight per day. And 
all this traffic flood is handled easily and 
swiftly by one of the best railroad man- 
agements in the world, which owes its 
efficiency largely to the consolidation of 
hundreds of companies under one con- 
trol. The coérdinating impulse is still 
vigorous. Recently the Pennsylvania ac- 
quired control of the Baltimore and Ohio. 
The New York tunnels and the New 
England interests of the road will soon 
give the Pennsylvania a continuous line of 
traffic from Chicago and Washington 
through Philadelphia and New York to 
Boston. And a union or alliance with 
the Santa Fé or Harriman or Hill would 
extend the Pennsylvania influence over 
the whole 3,000 miles from Boston to 
San Francisco. 

The roads of the Morgan-Hill group 
already run from ocean to ocean, as do 
also the lines of the Vanderbilt-Harriman 
combine, if recent reports are true.t The 
Gould lines go from the Lakes te the 
not yet control the Atchison system, still they par- 
tially dominate it, and through close traffic alliances 
operate in perfect harmony.” (The Truth About the 

rusts, page 438.) 

My own opinion is that the Santa Fé with its 34 
companies, 9,269 miles and %$465,416,000 of the 
capitalization is entitled to be ranked as a separate 
system. 

t See note on page 25. 
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Gulf and from Salt Lake City to Pitts- 
burg and Buffalo, and are trying hard to 
reach the Atlantic. 

The Harriman interests are linked 
with the Morgan-Hill union and with the 
Vanderbilts, who in their turn are friendly 
to all the interests named, as is also the 
Pennsylvania. A combination of the 
New York Central with the Union Pa- 
cific, or the Pennsylvania with the Santa 
Fé, or even a practical federation of 
the Harriman - Hill - Morgan - Vanderbilt - 
Pennsylvania interests, wil] not surprise 
any one familiar with the movement of 
railway combination in the last dozen 
years. 

The interlocking of interests and the 
forces making for closer alliance are in- 
creasing so rapidly that our leading au- 
thorities on Wall-street tendencies, who 
have most excellent means of knowledge 
and have given close attention to the sub- 
ject, predict the practical coalescence of 
the groups at no distant day. 

Besides the increase of efficiency, sav- 
ing in cost of management, sending goods 
by the shortest routes, saving transfers 
and reloading, and preventing other eco- 
nomic wastes of severance, several ad- 
ditional advantages have been put for- 
ward as reasons for consolidation: 

C. P. Huntington, the first president 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad, urged 
the consolidation of all the railways under 
the control of one company as the only 
cure for rate-cutting and railroad wars.* 
Jay Gould is said to have held the same 
opinion. 

Hon. Paul Morton says: “I do not 
view the ownership of all the American 
railroads by a single company or interest 
with the slightest alarm.’’} 

Mr. Newcomb, editor of the Railway 
World, says: “The economic advantages 
of absolute unification are so great that 


*In North American Review, September, 1891. 

+ Lectures on Commerce, Chicago University 
(1904), page 106. 

t Review of Reviews, 1901, Vol. 24, p. 174. The 
advantages and disadvantages of consolidation are 
discussed by James J. Hill, Russell Sage, Charles 
M. Schwab, and others in the North American Re- 
view for May, 1901 (Vol. 172, p. 641 et seq.). See 
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it may be expected that the movement 
will not cease until unification has been 
completely accomplished.”’} 

In 1898, Mr. John Hobson, one of the 
greatest of English economists, wrote in 
his Evolution of Modern Capitalism : 


“The rapidity with which the whole 
railway system is passing into the hands 
of great monopolist syndicates with the 
necessary result of stifling competitions 
is in some respects the most momentous 
economic movement in the United States 
at the present time.” 


Moody says (p. 491): 


“The Standard influence is felt quite 
forcefully in all the railroad groups, and 
this influence is showing a steady growth 
throughout the entire steam-railroad field. 
It is now freely predicted in Wall street 
that the next decade will see the Rocke- 
feller interests the single dominating 
force in the world of railway finance and 
control.” 

Fijth—In the great railway groups 
and the stupendous Railroad-Trust they 
are developing, the tendency is toward 
the concentration of control in fewer and 
fewer hands. Not only are railways 
absorbed by the wholesale, and the re- 
sulting systems gathered into enormous 
groups, but inside these systems and 
groups the movement is toward one-man 
power. 

Already, as I am informed by a leading 
member of the United States Interstate 
Commerce Commission, half a dozen 
men can meet and practically determine 
the transportation rates for the country. 
And the forces of integration and indus- 
trial gravitation that have operated so 
powerfully in the past are not likely to 
stop even with this high degree of cen- 
tralization. 

“In Chicago,” says Spearman, “the 


also Report of United States Industrial Commission, 
Vol. IX., p. 148, and Final Report, 1902, Vol. XTX., 
pp. 304-309; Spearman’s —-2 of Great Rail- 
roads, 36, 125, 128-29; Lewis’ National Consoli- 


dation of Railroads, 29-31, 34, 35, 38, 40, 47-54. 
Professor Johnson’s American Railway Transpor- 
tation, 250-51. 
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five men who in authority that is absolute 
are traffic directors of two-thirds of the 
United States may be found almost every 
day within a few moments’ walk of each 
other.”’* 

A Hill-Morgan representative, a Har- 
riman man, a Santa Fé man, a Gould 
man, and a Rock Island man can shape 
the railroad destinies of the West and a 
large part of the middle and southern 
sections of the country.t Add a Van- 
derbilt man and a Pennsylvania man, 
and you have a board of seven capable 
of controlling the rates and fares for 
nearly the whole United States. 

If you want to summon a Boston and 
Maine representative and swing North- 
ern New England into line we will make 
it a board of eight. 

Four years ago The Railway World 
declared that “A. J. Cassatt, Mr. Van- 
derbilt, J. P. Morgan, E. H. Harriman 
and James J. Hill are regarded as prac- 
tically ruling all the great railroads of 
the country.” 

Whatever may be the true number of 
our railroad kings, it is beyond question 
that a very few men have power to con- 
trol our railway rates, and that still fewer 
will control them if the present processes 
of consolidation and combination con- 
tinue. The managers of six big systems 
control three-fourths of the country and 
five-sixths of the traffic and indirectly 
dominate almost all the rest. The six 
big groups are growing into one. The 
Railway Empire looms huge and power- 
ful out of the mists that shroud the future 

Those who have the largest surplus 
incomes are continually buying their way 
to more complete control. John D. 
Rockefeller’s income is variously estimat- 
ed at two to six millions a month. Even 
if it is only the modest sum of $100,000 
a day, he can live pretty well and still use 


* Strategy of Great Raiircads, p. 168. 

t+ Ibid. pp. 126, 162. 

t Years ago Carroll D. Wright, United States 
Commissioner of Labor, is reported to have said: 
“Ten men control the railroad business of the Uni- 
ted States, and nearly all of them live in the city of 
New York.” He quoted the statement of the Inter- 


most of his income to buy up more rail- 
roads and other properties; and with 
each new purchase, the income expands 
and the power of further purchase in- 
creases. Even the founding of a great 
university only retards the process for 
two or three months. The money piles 
up on his doorstep like a snow-storm, 
four or five thousand dollars an hour, 
day and night, $600,000 or more a week, 
and it must be invested; the Rockefeller 
power must grow by the natural laws of 
surplus property in prudent, and especi- 
ally in aggressive, hands. 

Moreover the smaller capitalists in a 
group permit the heavy men to dominate 
the business in large measure even where 
the latter do not hold a majority of the 
stock—a habit that is due partly to the 
prestige and ability of the big financiers, 
and partly to the knowledge that if their 
will is crossed they have the power to 
enforce it if they choose by buying a 
control or compelling obedience by the 
pressure of related companies and prop- 
erties dominated by them. 

We have seen that the dead and cap- 
tured companies lie in great clusters, that 
the independent companies controlling 
the clusters are themselves united in a 
few giant groups, that these groups are 
intertwined and affiliated, that the move- 
ment of concentration is going rapidly 
forward, and that the tendency is for 
fewer and fewer men to control the com- 
binations. 

If these movements, the merging of 
railways into great systems, the gathering 
of these systems into giant groups, the 
interlocking and coalescence of these 
groups, and the progressive narrowing 
of control in each constellation of capi- 
talists, continue to the limit, there will 
be in time a Railway Empire in this 
country dominated by a single man.{ 


state Commerce Commission: “It is a matter of 
common knowledge that vast schemes of railway 
control are in process of consummation, and that 
the competition of lines is to be restrained by these 
combinations. If the plans already foreshadowed 
are to be brought into effective results, there will be 
a vast centralization of railroad properties with all 




















The Railroad-Trust may never reach this 
degree of concentration here, but the 
most strenuous devotee of decentraliza- 
tion and compulsory competition must 
admit that the coming of such an aggre- 
gation, viewed from the standpoint of 
existing conditions and tendencies, can- 
not be deemed so unlikely as the present 
concentration would have 
railway men, statesmen, or economists 
fifty vears ago. And whatever may be 
the outlook for the future, it is clear that 
the Railway question has become a trust 
question, and that the condensation of 
power already attained is sufficient to 
demand the serious attention of every one 
who believes in republican institutions and 
disapproves of autocratic or aristocratic 
power in the heart of the Republic. 

In some countries consolidation does 
not bring these dangers. Switzerland is 
buying out the railway companies and 
consolidating the roads under public 
management in pursuance of the decision 
of the people on referendum vote. In 
Belgium the roads are consolidated in 
the hands of the government: in the 
German states also, and in the Anglo- 
Saxon states of Australasia. But in 
these cases the consolidated railways are 


seemed to 


managed by men who are trustees for 
the people and responsible to them. In 
America the tendency is to weld the roads 
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into an Empire, a consolidation under a 


management responsible to a few gigantic 
stockholders, dominated at last perhaps 


by a single autocrat, a Czar of all the 
railways. 

The motives that impel men to build 
these giant combines by consolidation or 
coordination relate partly to the economic 
and transportation benefits of union, and 
partly to the personal profit and power of 
those who control the combines. The 
first motive and its consequences are in 
In so far as 

wastes of 


line with the public good. 

combination eliminates the 
conflict and secures the benefits of har- 
monious coéperation in the railway ser- 
vice, it is a gain to the community. But 
in so far as it conduces to the financial 
ascendency of Wall street and intensifies 
the commercial supremacy and indus- 
trial dominion of a few great capitalists, 
it is a political, industrial, and social 


danger. The railways united form a 
much more extensive interest than the 


Government from an economic point-of- 
already they outrank our State 
Governments and dominate the political 
affairs of sovereign commonwealths, and 
as a unit in the hands of a gigantic trust 
they might even overshadow and control 
the National Government itself. 
FRANK PARSONS. 
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RACE PROBLEM. 


By ArcurBaLp H. Grimxke, A.M. 


Part I. 


NE WRONG produces other wrongs 

as surely and as naturally as the 

seed of the thorn produces other thorns. 
Men do not in the moral-world gather figs 
from a thorn-bush any more than they 
the power involved in such far-reaching combina- 
tions, yet uncontrolled by any public authority.” 


And commenting on this statement Mr. Wright 
continued: “This is a statement which will u- 





do in the vegetable-world. What they 
sow in either world, that they reap. Such 
is the law. The earth is bound under 
all circumstances and conditions of time 
and place to reproduce life, action, con- 
duct, character, each after its own kind. 
ally, and more rapidly as time goes on, sink into 
the consciousness of this country; as it sees that 
instead of ten men it is five, then instead of five it is 


three, and instead of three it is one man that con- 
trols all the railroad interests of the country.” 
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Men cannot cause what is bad to bring 


forth what is good. Truth does not 
come out of error, light out of darkness, 
love out of hate, justice out of injustice, 
liberty out of slavery. No, error pro- 
duces more error, darkness more dark- 
ness, hate more hate, injustice more in- 
justice, slavery more slavery. ‘That 
which we do is that which we are, and 
that which we shall be. 

The great law of reproduction which 
applies without shadow of change to in- 
dividual life, applies equally to the life 
of that aggregation of individuals called 
a race or nation. Not any more than an 
individual can they do wrong with im- 
punity, can they commit a bad deed with- 
out reaping in return the results in kind. 
There is nothing more certain than that 
the wrong done by a people shall reappear 
to plague them, if not in one generation, 
then in another. For the consummation 
of a bad thought in a bad act puts what 
is bad in the act beyond the control of 
the actor. The evil thus escapes out of 
the Pandora-box of the heart, of the mind, 
to reproduce and to multiply itself a 
hundredfold and in a hundred ways in 
the complex relationships of men with 
men in human society. And then it re- 
turns not as it issued singly, but with its 
related brood of ill consequences : 

“‘But in these cases, 
We still have judgment here; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which being taught return 
To plague the inventor: this even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips.” 

The ship which landed at Jamestown 
in 1619 with a cargo of African slaves 
for Virginia plantations, imported at the 
same time into America with its slave- 
cargo certain seed-principles of wrong. 
As the slaves reproduced after their kind, 
so did these seed-principles of wrong 
reproduce likewise after their kind. 
Wherever slavery rooted itself, they 
rooted themselves also. The one fol- 
lowed the other with the regularity of a 
law of nature, the invariability of the 
law of cause and effect. As slavery grew 
and multiplied and spread itself over the 


land, the evils begotten of slavery grew, 
and multiplied, and spread themselves 
over the life of the people, black and 
white alike. The winds which blew 
North carried the seeds, and the winds 
which blew South; and wherever they 
went, wherever they fell, whether East 
or West, they sprang up to bear fruit in 
the characters of men, in the conduct of 
a growing people. 

The enslavement of one race by another 
produces necessarily certain moral effects 
upon both races, moral deterioration of 
the masters, moral degradation of the 
slaves. The deeper the degradation of 
the one, the greater will be the deteriora- 
tion of the other, and vice versa. In- 
deed, slavery is a breeding-bed, a sort of 
compost heap, where the best qualities 
of both races decay and become food for 
the worst. The brute appetites and 
passions of the two act and react on the 
moral natures of each race with demoral- 
izing effects. The subjection of the 
will of one race under such circumstances 
to the will of another begets in the race 
that rules cruelty and tyranny, and in 
the one that is ruled, fear, cunning and 
deceit. The lust, the passions, of the 
master-class act powerfully on the lust, 
the passions, of the slave-class, and those 
of the slave-class react not less power- 
fully on those of the master-class. The 
greater the cruelty, tyranny and lust of 
the one, the greater will be the cunning, 
deceit and lust of the other. And there 
is no help for this so long as the one race 
rules and the other race is ruled, so long 
as there exists between them in the state 
inequality of rights, of conditions, based 
solely on the racehood of each. 

If two races live together on the same 
land and under the same government 
as master and slave, or as superior and 
inferior, there will grow up in time two 
moral standards in consequence of the 
two races living together under such 
conditions. The master or superior race 


will have one standard to regulate the 
conduct of individuals belonging to it 
in respect to one another, and another 
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standard to regulate the conduct of those 
selfsame individuals in respect to indi- 
viduals of the slave or inferior race. 
Action which would be considered bad if 
done by an individual of the former race 
to another individual of the same race, 
may not be regarded as bad at all, or at 
least in anything like the same degree, 
if done to an individual of the latter race. 
On the other hand, if the same offence 
were committed by an individual of the 
slave or inferior race against an individual 
of the master or superior race, it would 
not only be deemed bad, but be treated 
as very bad. 

With the evolution of the double moral 
standard and its application to the con- 
duct of these two sets of individuals in 
the state, there grows up in the life of 
both classes no little confusion in respect 
to moral ideas, no little confusion in re- 
spect to simple questions of right and 
wrong. Nor is this surprising. The 
results of such a double standard of morals 
could not possibly be different so long as 
human nature is what it is. ‘The natural 
man takes instinctively to the double 
standard, to any scheme of morals which 
makes it easy for him to sin and difficult 
for a brother or an enemy to do likewise. 
And this is exactly what our American 
double standard does practically in the 
South for both races, but especially for 
the dominant race, for example, in regard 
to all that group of actions which grows 
out of the relations of the sexes in South- 
ern society. 

What relations do the Southern males 
of the white race sustain to the females 
of both races? Are these relations con- 
fined strictly to the females of their own 
race? Or, do they extend to the females 
of the black race? Speaking frankly, 
we all know what the instinct of the male 
animal is, and man, after all, is physically 
a male animal. He is by nature one of 
the most polygamous ef male animals. 
There goes on in some form among the 
human males, as among other males, a 
constant struggle for the females. In 
polygamous countries each man obtains 
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as many wives as he can purchase and 
support. In monogamous countries he 
is limited by law to one wife, whether he 
is able to maintain a plurality of wives 
ornot. When he marries this one woman 
the law defines his relations to her and 
also to the children who may issue from 
such a union. But the man—I am talk- 
ing broadly—is at heart a polygamist still. 
The mere animal instinct in his blood 
inclines him to run after, to obtain pos- 
session of other wives. To give way to 
this inclination in monogamous countries 
he knows to be attended with danger, to 
be fraught with sundry grievous con- 
sequences to himself. He is liable to 
his wife, for example, in an action for 
divorce on the ground of adultery. He 
is liable to be prosecuted criminally on 
the same charge by the state, and to be 
sent to prison for a term of years. But 
this is not the end of his troubles. Pub- 
lic opinion, society, falls foul of him also 
in consequence of his misconduct. He 
loses social recognition, the respect of 
his fellows, becomes in common parlance 
a disgraced man. The one-wife country 
is grounded on the inviolability of the 
seventh commandment. All the sanc- 
tions of law, of morals, and of religion 
conspire to protect the wife against the 
roving propensities of the husband, com- 
bine to curb his male instinct to run after 
many women, to practice plural marri- 
ages. There thus grows up in the breast 
of the race, is transmitted to each man 
with the accumulated strength of social 
heredity, a feeling of personal fear, a 
sense of mora! obligation, which together 
war against his male instinct for pro- 
miscuous sexual intercourse, and make 
for male purity, for male fidelity to the 
one-wife idea, to the one-wife institution. 
The birth of this wholesome fear in so- 
ciety is the beginning of wisdom in mo- 
nogamous countries. And unless this 
sense of moral obligation is able to main- 
tain its ascendancy in those countries, 
the male sexual instinct to practice plural 
marriages will reassert itself, will revert, 
if not openly then secretly, to a state of 
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nature, to illicit relations. But every 
tendency to such reassertion, or reversion, 
is effectively checked in a land where 
national morals are sound, are pure, by 
wise laws which a strong, an uncom- 
promising public sentiment makes and 
executes impartially against all offend- 
ers. 

That is the case in respect to monoga- 
mous countries inhabited by a homoge- 
neous population. In such countries 
where there exist no differences of race, 
where there is no such thing as a dominant 
and a subject race, the national standard 
of morals is single, the sexual problem 
is accordingly simple and yields readily, 
uniformly, to the single standard regu- 
lation or treatment. The “Thou shalt 
not” of the law applies equally to all 
males in their relations to all females in 
general, and to the one female in par- 
ticular. No confusion ensues in law 
or in fact in respect to the subject, to the 
practical application of the rule to the 
moral conduct of individuals. Fornica- 
tion, adultery, marriage and concubinage 
are not interpreted by public sentiment 
to mean one thing for one class of indi- 
viduals, and another thing for another 
class under the same law. There are 
no legal double standards, no moral 
double standards. The moral eye of 
society, under these circumstances, is 
single, the legal eye of the state is like- 
wise single, ond the eye of the whole peo- 
ple becomes in consequence full of moral 
light. Marriage is held to be sacred by 
the state, by society, and adultery or the 
breach of the marriage-vow or obliga- 


tion is held accordingly to be sacrilege, 
one of the greatest of crimes. 

The man who seduces another man’s 
wife in such a society, in such a state, is 
regarded as an enemy by society, by the 
state, and is dealt with as such. Like- 
wise the man who seduces another man’s 
daughter. For this crime the law has 
provided penalties which the wrong- 
doer may not escape. And it matters 
not whether the seducer be rich and pow- 
erful, or the girl poor and ignorant, the 
state, society, respects not his wealth 
nor his power. His status in respect to 
her is fixed by law, and hers also in re- 
spect to him. While in the event of 
issue arising from such a union, the law 
establishes certain relations between the 
child and the putative father. It en- 
ables the mother to procure a writ against 
him, and in case of her success he will be 
thereupon bound to support the child 
during a certain term of years. The 
state, society, does not yet compel him 
to give his name to the innocent offspring 
of lis illicit act, but it does compel him 
to provide for it proper maintenance. 
Thus has the state, society, in monoga- 
mous countries restrained within bounds 
the activity of the sexual instinct of the 
human male, evolving in the process a 
code of laws and one of morals for this 
purpose. ‘These codes are administered 
impartially, equally, by the state, by 
society, over all of the males in their re- 
lation to all of the females. 

lo be continued. ) 


ARCHIBALD H. GRIMKE. 
Boston. Mass. 
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ECONOMICS OF MOSES. 


By Grorce McA. Miter, Ph.D., 


President of Ruskin University. 


Part I. 


r - VALUE of the principles of the 

Mosaic system of Economics must 
be judged chiefly by the pathologic effect 
of their violation. ‘This necessity re- 
sults from the low percentage of observ- 
ance as compared with the high percent- 
age of violation. Before treating of the 
evils growing out of this violation, how- 
ever, it is but fair to the Jewish people 
and due this discussion to call attention 
to the good that followed the observance 
of this ancient law that so sacredly guard- 
ed Land and Tools on behalf of all the 
people. 

Most history is so written as to give the 
impression that the progress and pros- 
perity of a nation is to be measured by 
the wealth of its predatory classes, the 
splendor of its palaces, and the magni- 
tude of its cities. Rightly understood, 
however, such phenomena are but sure 
symptoms of national decay. This com- 
mon error has led Biblical commentators 
to pass over the democratic period of 
Jewish history as unimportant. They 
see no greatness in this people until they 
reach the militarism of David, and the 
imperialism of Solomon. Indeed, some 
authors of high repute go so far as to 
say that there was no settled government 
during the period of three hundred and 
fifty years from Joshua to Saul. Some 
even assert that the political condition 
of the people during this period was only 
a sort of intermittent anarchy. 

It was during this period that the Mo- 
saic code regulating Land and Tools, as 
given in our preceding article of this 
series, was more or less dominant. 

This is evident from the absence of pro- 
phetic denunciation of its breach, and 
of historical reference to injustice, vio- 
lence and oppression exercised by the 
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stronger classes against the weaker, 
which are the burden of the books of 
both prophets and historians of later 
times. It follows, therefore, that either 
the Biblical commentators referred to 
are in error, or the Mosaic code of Eco 
nomics was ineffective. 

This issue justifies an examination of 
such available data as bear upon the case. 

As to political and social institutions 
national progress, it is 
true that no splendid national capital 
was established, standing for centralized 
government, and no magnificent temple 
was erected to represent ecclesiastical 
Within twenty-five years 
from the crossing of the Jordan, how- 
ever, thirty-one powerful chiefs, or kings, 
as they were called, were conquered and 
twelve states, as definitely organized and 
as thickly populated as our thirteen at 
the time our independence was won, 
were founded. Six district courts, with 
equal and final jurisdiction, were insti- 
tuted in what were known as the “ Cities 
of Refuge,” with forty-eight courts of 
inferior jurisdiction in the L evitical cities. 
In these same cities were established 
forty-eight educational centers for ad- 
vanced instruction, moral and intellectual, 
while from these institutions there went 
forth into every village and hamlet, at 
least twenty-three thousand trained teach- 
ers, supported at government expense, 
to instruct not only the children and youth 
of the nation, but the adult, as well, in 
the Mosaic laws, civil and _ religious, 
writing them on the gates and posts of 
the houses.* 

A complete account of the achieve- 
ments can be found in the concluding chap- 
ers of Joshua, and in Book V., Chapter I., 
of Jewish Antiquities, by Josephus. 


*See Deut., 6:9, 11:20; Lev., 10:11; 
7:10; Neh., 8:1-18; II. Chron., 17:7-10. 
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Here are feats of political and social 
progress unequaled in either ancient or 
modern times, and in making this state- 
ment the writer does not forget the Pil- 
grims and Cavaliers of primitive Amer- 
ica, nor the marvelous civic experiment 
stations now operating in Australia and 
New Zealand. 

To attribute these achievements to 
Divine Providence without reference to 
the superior economic system adopted 
by this people at the beginning of their 
national career is to beg the question, as 
it is easy to reply that Divine Providence 
manifests itself to nations, if at all, 
through the institutions which they adopt 
or develop. 

As to material wealth as a measure of 
progress and prosperity, achieved during 
the first quarter-century of this civic and 
economic Democracy, Josephus in the 
chapter above cited says: 


“They had an affluence of great riches, 
both all in general and every one in par- 
ticular, and this of gold and of vestments, 
and of other furniture, 
tude of cattle whose 
be told.” 


besides a multi- 
number could not 


This quotation indicates that much of 
the property was held as public posses- 
sions for the good general.” while 
there were no great fortunes for the few 
and poverty for the many, since there 
was private-ownership of what was to be 
privately used, by “every one in particu- 
lar.” as “vestments,” and “furniture” 
are mentioned as being owned in abund- 
ance by all. 

While a considerable amount of this 
wealth was no doubt taken from the con- 
quered Canaanites as spoils of war, the 
lands had been allotted some years be- 
fore this, and much had been done to- 
wards developing the resources of the 
country while the conquest was in prog- 
ress. 

Joshua in his farewell address to the 
tribes whose lands had already been ac- 
quired and allotted to them on the east 
side of the Jordan before the entrance 


of Moses. 


was made into Canaan, according to 


Josephus, says: 


“For we shall always remember how 
you have put off the enjoyment of your 
own happiness for our sakes, and have 
labored for what we now have by the 
good will of God obtained, and resolved 
not to enjoy your own prosperity till you 
had afforded us this assistance. How- 
ever you have by joining your labor with 
ours, gotten great plenty of riches.” 


It is fair to infer from the above that 
there was the heartiest coédperation, 
civic and economic as well as military, 
during this pioneer period, for Joshua 
in the same address says: 


“We are all the posterity of Abraham, 
both we that inhabit here and you that 
inhabit there; and it is the same God 
that brought our forefathers and yours 
into the world, whose worship and form 
of government we are to take care of and 
are to most carefully observe; because, 
while you continue in those laws, God 
will show Himself most merciful and as- 
sisting you; but if you imitate the other 


nations, and forsake those laws, He will 
reject your nation.” 
Twenty years later, Joshua testifies 


to the continued prosperity of the nation 
in his farewell address to the entire peo- 
ple just before his death, as reported by 
Josephus: 


“He put them in mind of all the bene- 
fits God had bestowed on them, which 
could not but be a great many, since from 
a lower state they were advanced to such 
a degree of glory and plenty.” 


Thus closes a record of forty-five vears 
of national life under the Mosaic code, 
in which the wisdom of economic de- 
mocracy is completely vindicated. 


_ Dung the remaining three hundred 


ars of “the Democracy there developed 
a igen between the stronger and the 
weaker elements of the social body which 
showed itself from time to time both be- 
tween tribes contending for political 
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supremacy and between individuals con- 
tending for economic power. This re- 
sulted both from the great productive- 
ness of the country, and from the eco- 
nomic system in vogue, together produc- 
ing wealth in such abundance as to stim- 
ulate the avarice of the greedy, and to 
produce general indifference to the public 
welfare. 

This is pointed out by Josephus in 
Book V., Chapter II., in which he says: 


“They applied themselves to the cul- 
tivation of the land, which producing 
them great plenty and riches, they neg- 
lected the regular disposition of their 
settlement, and indulged themselves in 
luxury and pleasures, nor were they 
longer careful to hear the laws which 
belonged to their political government.” 


This marks the beginning of the vio- 
lation of the principles of the economic 
democracy of Moses, as indicated by 
the statement, “They neglected the reg- 
ular disposition of their settlement,” 
which will be treated at length in a sub- 
sequent article, the quotation being made 
here to show that economic inequality 
is not essential to the production of wealth. 

Enough, we trust, has been said upon 
this period of Jewish history to make it 
clear that those who regard Hebrew 
nationality as dating from the reign of 
Saul are almost as far from the truth as 
would be the historian who should date 


Grecian nationality as beginning with 
Alexander, or Roman nationality with 


Augustus Cesar. 

It was the wealth that was produced 
largely under the economic democracy 
which an ecclesiastic aristocracy under 
David and Solomon concentrated into 
a temple costing nearly five billion dollars, 
and took an army of 183,600 men, work- 
ing under military compulsion, seven 
years to build, the money having been 
collected during the reign of David. 


Still more of this democratic wealth 
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was aristocratically used by the erection 
of a royal palace by Solomon. Although 
the figures are not given, it is fair to as- 
sume, both from its dimensions and the 
time required to build it—thirteen years 
as compared to seven, for the temple 
that it approached in cost that of the 
temple itself. This palace was imitated 
by many palaces built by the rich nobility. 

This congestion at Jerusalem of wealth 
produced for the most part under the 
Democracy and appropriated by the 
aristocracy under the first three kings, 
was the ground of complaint on the part 
of the ten tribes who revolted under 
Rehoboam, the fourth king, and set up 
a government of their own, which will 
be considered as one of the chief disasters 
following the violation of the Mosaic 
code of Economics, to be treated in the 
next article of this series. 

During the period of the Kings the 
political principles of the Mosaic law 
having been abandoned, there was but 
small chance for the economic law to 
assert itself. Nothing but pathologic 
data, therefore, is furnished by this pe- 
riod. 

After the return of portions of the two 
tribes from the Babylonish captivity, 
however, observance of the economic 
law was renewed, and notwithstanding 
the payment of heavy tribute to their 
Eastern conquerors, after the reéstablish- 
ment of the Mosaic system under Nehe- 
miah, by the abolition of rents and inter- 
est, and the cancellation of all debts and 
mortgages, not only was a large degree 
of material prosperity enjoyed by all 
classes, as shown by the liberal contri- 
butions toward rebuilding of the temple, 
but a great religious revival followed, 
Sabbath observance was _ reéstablished, 
and the standard of social morality was 
elevated to a higher level than it had 
held since the days of Joshua. 

GeorGE McA. MILLER. 

Glen Ellyn, Chicago, Ill. 
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UNCLE SAM’S ROMANCE WITH SCIENCE AND THE 


THE 


SOIL. 


By FRANK VROOMAN. 


Part II. The Stream. 
r HE FIRST Presidential Message 
to Congress recommending Na- 
tional Encouragement .of Agriculture was 
that of George Washington, 1796, him- 
self a member of the first society for the 
promotion of agriculture ever organized 
in the United States. He recommended 
a National Board “to encourage and 
assist a spirit of improvement, . . . by 
stimulating enterprise and experiment.” 

The first Presidential Message recom- 
mending national aid to irrigation and 
national control of the water-supply was 
the first message to Congress of ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt, December 3, 1901. 

Legislation waited on Washington’s 
recommendation forty-five years and 
came in a $1,000 appropriation which 
took the government three years to spend. 

Within seven months after the recom- 
mendation of President Roosevelt, Con- 
gress enacted the most beneficent piece 
of public-land legislation since Abraham 
Lincoln signed the Homestead Act in 
1862. 

Eleven days after the measure became 
a law recommendations were made for 
the withdrawal from entry of areas in 
six localities to prevent speculative filings 
on them pending their examination. 

On the third anniversary of the pass- 
age of the Reclamation Act, June 17, 
1905, and within three years and seven 
months of the first presentation to Con- 
gress by Presidential Message of the plan 
of the Executive, water was turned onto 
50,000 of the thirsty acres of Nevada, 
the first section of this national project 
to be completed. It is an event of un- 
usual significance, not only in that it 
marks the beginning of the creation of a 
great State; not only that it is an example 


of what the service will do for other arid 
areas, but that the United States is now 
more than ever definitely launched upon 
a policy of scientific and _ intelligent 
“State Interference,” not this time at 
the bidding of any industrial interest 
the Steel-Trust, for example—but the 
United States is more definitely committed 
to the welfare of the whole people for all 
time, in this wedding of science to the soil. 

Already, within four years from the 
Presidential Message referred to, con- 
struction work has been finished, or 
started, or planned and approved for the 
absolute creation out of those dreary and 
infinite wastes of western sands, of nearly 
2,000,000 acres of fecund soil, every foot 
of which will be transformed by the magic 
of science into a blooming fertility; a 
resurrected area that will add an addi- 
tional income of from $30,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 to the American farmers’ 
wealth with a large work already under 
contemplation ‘Ten years more will 
see this work done. Twenty years more 
will see the work paid for from the soil 
created with the money in the United 
States treasury, and with fifty thousand 
happy homes where the lizard and rattle- 
snake find precarious livelihood to-day. 

Our public-land question is already a 
serious one. ‘There is little chance for 
further preémption outside of the newly 
made and to be made irrigated lands 
which will be taken up before ready for 
the plow. There is no chance of the 
public lands supplying this generation 
of the farmer’s children; even those who 
do not go to town, to say nothing of the 
solving of any problems of our present 
immigration or future growth. 

When the Homestead Act was passed 
in 1862, the great West was a vast and 
empty domain of nearly two billions of 
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INSIDE VIEW OF WEST PORTAL OF GUNNISON 
TUNNEL, 


Through which will flow Gunnison river to 
Uncompahgre Valley. 


unoccupied acres, thought forty years 
ago to be inexhaustible, but already 
crowded. Already there is almost no 
public land left cultivable without irri- 
gation. The unprecedented rapidity 
with which these acres have been over- 
run and settled with the multiplication 
of transportation facilities, the rapid 
denudation of forests revolutionizing cli- 
matic conditions, have led the Federal 
government to consider the situation as 
a national problem. 

The problems of the reclamation ser- 
vice are not merely those of engineering, 
but include many complications of politi- 
cal and social conditions, and involve 
many phases of science, practical more 
than theoretical, worked out day by day 
by the highest grades of men the govern- 
ment can secure, intellectually and sci- 
entifically, and as to personal character. 
The personnel of this service, especially, 
must be above matters of selfish consid- 
eration. The United States government 
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requires under the Geological Survey, 
of which this service is a part, that no 
official shall have any personal or private 
rights in the lands or mineral wealth 
under survey. 

The foundations of the work of the 
reclamation of our arid lands were laid 
by a man of as rare insight as heroic 
spirit, Major J. W. Powell. The story 
of his thrilling descent and exploration 
of the Colorado river, is one of the most 
daring chapters of the pioneer history of 
the North American continent. One 
etching will hang high on the walls of 
fame. At the bottom of that strange 
cleft in the earth, called the Grand Cajion 
of the Colorado, stands Major Powell 
wishing to advance, and his little party 
who fear further to tempt the turbulent 
and unknown rapid below. This de- 
voted scientist was determined to draw 
straws with death. “I will go down in 
one boat,” he said, “and if at the head 
of the rapid I see I can get through alive, 
I will lift my arm ”—the only one he had. 
“Tf I do not lift it, you may return.” 
And he shot down into the boiling cur- 
rent. The last they saw of him was his 
uplifted hand. The man was spared 
who was yet to serve his country in peace 
with as patient and able service as he had 
served it in war; the man who was to be 
the genius of the future exploration of 
the Great American Desert and solve the 
riddles propounded by the  sphinxes 
buried in its sands. His report to Con- 
gress, Lands of the Arid Regions, the 
classic on the subject, caused Congress 
in 1888 to authorize him as Director of the 
United States Geological Survey, to in- 
vestigate the extent to which the arid 
lands could be reclaimed by irrigation. 
The work was carried on for twenty years, 
by a corps of engineers known as the 
Division of Hydrography of the Geolog- 
ical Survey, of late years under Mr. F. H. 
Newell, now Chief Engineer of the Recla- 
mation Service, of which he, perhaps, 
more than any other man living, is crea- 
tor, and whose affairs he has ably and 
economically administered. One finds 
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DIVERSION DAM IN TRUCKEE RIVER 


in Mr. Newell’s instructions and addresses 
to the two hundred and fifty engineers 
under him, constant appeal to the highest 
the strictest 
economy and effectiveness, laying these 
the fundamental 
promotion in the service. 


motives and insistence on 


measures of 
“The Ameri- 


can engineer,” he says, “is a man who 


down as 


can do for one dollar what another man 
can do for two dollars.” 

When the setting 
aside the sale of public lands in thirteen 
states and three territories to be used in 
the construction of irrigation projects, 


law was enacted 


the newly-organized service fell heir to 
a large body of data regarding the flow 
of streams in arid regions, their fluctua- 
tions, opportunities for storage and di- 
version, and other geologic facts; and 
these extended through a sufficient num- 
ber of years to determine at once that 
certain localities were and others were 
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NEVADA, 


not adapted to economical irrigation, 
with a certainty of sufficient water to 
warrant the project; and Mr. Newell 
stepped into his place at the head of the 
familiar with detail of a 
work in which for years he had been the 


service every 
leading spirit. 

Following is a table of the work now 
under construction, by the Reclamation 
Service, every project including within 
its further plans, the great enlargement 
That which 
is now under way and which will be fin- 


of the areas to be reclaimed. 


ished ere long is tabulated on page 40. 

The Minidoka project in Southern 
Idaho will eventually reclaim 130,000 
acres on both sides of Snake river, and 
water will be raised by developed water- 
power to the bench-land above the line 
of the gravity ditches. 

In the Hondo project in New Mexico, 


near Roswell, the capacity of a large 
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natural depression will be increased by 
embankments between the surrounding 
hills. 

A most interesting exploit is that by 
which the Gunnison river in Colorado 
will be carried through a six-mile tunnel 
now being driven through the granite, 
slate and sandstone of the divide, the 
water to be turned upon the soil of the 
Uncompahgre valley, where it will re- 
fresh 125,000 acres of land. 

Three miles below where the Sweet- 
water river flows into the North Platte, 
the service is building a dam across the 


Amount Set 
Aside for Acres 


State Projects. Beginning Irrigable 
Construction 

Arizona, .... .Salt River, . . . . .$3,600,000 180,000 
Cal. & Ariz.,. Yuma, 3,000,000 85,000 
Colorado, ....Uncompahgre,.. 2,500,000 125,000 
Idaho, . ‘Minidoka, 1,300,000 60,000 
Montana, .. . .Huntley, 900,000 35,000 
Mont. & N.D., Ft. Buford, .... 1,800,000 60,000 
Neb. & Wyo., North Platte, 3,500,000 100,000 
Nevada, ..... Truckee-Carson, 2,740,000 100,000 
New Mexico, .Hondo, ....... 280,000 10,000 
S. Dakota, ... Belle Fourche, . 2,100,000 80,000 
Wyoming, ....Shoshone, ..... 2,250,000 125,000 
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solid-rock cafion 200 feet high. ‘This 
dam will not only prevent the prevailing 
destructive floods, but will store these 
waters, hitherto far worse than wasted, 
in the reclamation of 300,000 acres of 
land. The whole flood and surplus 
waters of the year, about one and one 
half million acre feet will be held back by 
this mighty dam. The main canal, furn- 
ishing water in Wyoming and Nebraska, 
will be 140 miles long, with a vast system 
of lateral canals. 

Different still are the problems pre- 
sented by the Yuma project on the lower 
Colorado river, which being navigable, 
and therefore an international stream, 
required a special act of Congress. The 
project includes an extensive system of 
drainage, and levees and unique engi- 
neering features for the disposal of silt, 
and a tunnel to carry the irrigating water 
under the Gila river. Pumps will be 
installed to lift water to 25,000 acres of 
very fertile mesa land southeast of Yuma. 

The Belle Fourche project in South 
Dakota includes one of the largest dams 
in the world, a hundred feet high and 
nearly a mile long. This will make 
possible the irrigation of nearly 100,000 
acres. 

The Roosevelt dam in Salt River 
Canon, Arizona, will be 240 feet high, 
stone laid in cement mortar where the 
solid cahon walls are only seven hundred 
feet apart; and will hold back a lake 25 
miles long and from one to two miles 
wide. An ample spillway will provide 
an escape for excessive flood-waters, and 
a tunnel driven through solid rock will 
enter the reservoir directly on the bottom 
and will furnish reinforcement to the 
spillway and facilitate the discharge of 
sediment from the basin. As the water 
is allowed to pass down the river, it will 
be picked up as needed by the ditches 
already constructed and distributed over 


the land. One of the most important 


features of this work is the development 
of power, which will be utilized for pump- 
ing underground waters to augment the 
surface-supply available for irrigation. 
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‘The power developed along the river 
will be transmitted electrically to sub- 
stations properly located, and then dis- 
tributed at a lower voltage to pumping- 
stations so situated as to furnish water 
for irrigation. The estimated cost of 
the dam and power-plants will be about 
$3,600,000, which will irrigate 200,000 
acres of land. 

An interesting circumstance has come 
to light in the building of this dam, where 
in the basin the government has built a 
little city, with its own electric-light and 
telephone service. It was found that in 
asking for bids for cement for this work 
that the freight-rates were so outrageous, 
that the government sent out a geologist 
who found all the necessary ingredients 
for first-class cement. A cement-mill 
was installed and Uncle Sam went into 
the cement business: and charging the 
cost of the whole plant against only the 
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JUNE 17TH. TRUCKEE-CARSON PROJECT 


first 200,000 barrels, the mill has already 
more than paid for itself. When the 
railroads found they did not after all have 
Uncle Sam by the throat, it was surpris- 
ing how cheaply cement could be handled 
by those philanthropic railroad com- 
panies which do not like a rate-bill in 
Congress. 

Perhaps the most interesting illustra- 
tion of the government work is that on 
the ‘Truckee-Carson project in Nevada. 
This state lies in a basin into which most 
of its rivers run and evaporate, there 
being no other outlets except in the sands 
and toward the sky. The Humboldt 
river, rising in the mountains dividing 
Nevada from Utah, drains the whole 
northwestern portion of the state through 
a thousand wandering miles to spread 
out into a large lake, there to evaporate. 
The Truckee, Walker and Carson rivers, 
formed of the melting snows of the Sierra 


| 
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VIEW SHOWING THE FLOODED BANKS OF THE 
THE THREE HEADLANDS OF THE 


Nevada mountains in California, flow 
into lakes with no outlets, also to evapo- 
rate. ‘These streams have carried great 
quantities of silt from the mountains and 
in high water have spread them over the 
parching plain, their immense potential 
fertilities awaiting the spell of the water. 
This project unites these four principal 
drainage systems of Nevada by means of 
great main canal and lateral canals and 
will redeem at an eventual cost of $9,- 
000,000 about 400,000 acres of desert 
which, for a half-century, has been used 
as an emigrant graveyard and for mil- 
leniums before in no other capacity than 
that of holding the world together. 

A dozen lakes in the foothills will be 
used as primary natural reservoirs and 
the great dams in the valleys will with- 
hold the flood and distribute it through 
the network of canals over the eager acres. 

The Carson sink in the old days was 


IMPERIAL HEADING No. 3, AT THE JUNCTION OF 


MAIN IMPERIAL CANAL, MEXICO, 1905. 


a forty-mile desert, through which lay 
the emigrant trail to the Pacific. Here 
lay a three days’ journey from one end 
to the other without hope of a drop of 
water. It became a great wilderness 
grave. It was said that one could walk 
across it on the bones of the animals that 
strewed the trail with the white monu- 
ments of that awful torture it was left 
for the desert to invent, death from thirst. 
As for the men and women and children 
who were taken out of their canvas- 
covered prairie schooners, dead for lack 
of a cup of water, sometimes their graves 
were marked by a gun-barrel or iron rod 
driven in the soil. In the digging of the 
main ditch, three wagon-loads of these 
were dug up and carried to the river. 
To add to the pathos of the many trage- 
dies buried here and there across this 
waste of death, there is the heart-break- 
ing fact that these bones lie within six 
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DIVERSION DAM AND LAND IN CARSON RIVER 


feet of water, which has been found in 
digging wells twelve feet deep. And no 
scientist was there to know, and there 
was no one there to guess that the foun- 
tains of life lay just under the parching 
sand which pillowed so many a head of 
those dying of thirst. 

It is believed by the hydrographers 
who have surveyed the state that artesian 
water from the underflow of streams and 
valleys, can eventually be utilized for 
an additional 1,600,000 acres in Nevada. 

Aside from the works under construc- 
tion referred to above, and others, nine 
projects have been approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, as follows: 


Amount Set 


State »-roject Aside fo Acres 

-_ ( an Irrigable 
Oregon, Malheur, $2,250,000 100,000 
Montana, Milk River, 1,000,000 300,000 
Montana, .Huntley,. 900,000 35,000 
N. Dakota, . . Ft. Buford, 1,200,000 60,000 
N. Dakota, . Buford-Trenton, ) 18,000 ) 
Pumping) . . Bismarck, ..... / 550,000 15 000 / 


Amount Set 


. Acres 

State Project Aside for am 4 
Construction Irrigable 
Washington, . Palouse, 2,800,000 90,000 
Wyoming, Shoshone, 2,250,000 125,000 
Idaho, Payette-Boise, 1,300,000 350,000 


A large number of reconnaissance and 
preliminary surveys have been made and 
plans are being prepared for numerous 
other projects in the several arid states 
and territories. Many 
vestigations have been made of under- 


important in- 


ground water resources of several drain- 
age basins, with a view to utilizing the 
water in the various 
the supply of surface-water is inadequate. 

Not to speak of legal difficulties, it 
appears to be self-evident that there are 
interests here which belong to the whole 


sections wherein 


people, and that private enterprise is 
incompetent to grapple with them. A 
fair example of the results of irresponsible 
and private enterprise is now before the 
public regarding the lower Colorado 
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river where matters are steadily getting 
worse. 

Some years ago a Mexican corporation 
diverted the river on its right bank in 
Mexican territory. A part of the waters 
was conducted westerly and finally flowed 
into a depression known as the Salton 
Sink, this being in Southern California 
adjacent to Mexico. The sink and sur- 
rounding desert land extend down to 
nearly 300 feet below sea-level. 

During the past year the Colorado 
river has gradually enlarged the tempo- 
rary opening and has eaten into the bed 
and bottom of the artificial channel until 
now nearly the entire volume of the stream 
rushes down a relatively steep slope into 
this great depression. ‘The water accu- 
mulating in the basin is slowly rising and 
had already inundated settlements and 
has forced the abandonment of many 
miles of the Southern Pacific track, the 
road being forced to build temporary 
tracks around the rising sea. 

The river at the point where it escapes 
has now cut its bed down nearly nine 
feet below the usual level and the ancient 
channel of the river is being eaten back- 
wards up towards Yuma, so that the 
canals which formerly took water upon 
the irrigable lands near Yuma are left 
high and dry and the people are being 
forced to abandon their homes and farms. 
The condition is serious, and unless 
Uncle Sam takes a vigorous hand and 
politely but firmly requires that the river 
be restored to its old channel there will 
be great losses to American citizens, both 
in the vicinity of Yuma and in the Salton 
Sink. 

As the result of ill-considered private 
enterprise, a most deplorable condition 
exists also in the Pecos Valley near Carls- 
bad, New Mexico, which is set forth in 
resolutions passed at a meeting of the 
Carlsbad Commercial Club and _for- 
warded through the Chief Engineer of the 
Reclamation Service to the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

About 18,000 acres of irrigated land 
tributary to Carlsbad and dependent for 


water upon the Pecos Irrigation Com- 
pany, have been without water since the 
disastrous floods of 1904 carried out the 
dam and other works. The result as 
recited in the resolutions, has been the 
death of shade and fruit-trees and vines, 
the total failure of crops and great finan- 
cial loss. Unless the Avalon dam is re- 
built in time to furnish water in the early 
spring to crops, all the property situated 
under the canal system, including the 
town of Carlsbad, the county-seat, and 
amounting to between two and _ three 
millions of dollars, is threatened with 
total extinction. 

The engineers of the Reclamation Ser- 
vice, at the urgent request of the people 
interested, have made detailed examina- 
tions and surveys and perfected plans 
for the relief of the settlers, subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

Much of the old private construction 
has not only been badly planned, but is 
temporary, faulty and incomplete. ‘The 
government work is slow but thorough. 
It is designed to be permanent in its 
character and complete in its develop- 
ment. In many of the private enter- 
prises head-works, flumes and _ other 
structures are usually built of wood. 
Ditches are dug to be enlarged. The 
government builds, however, with a 
view to all the land that can be developed 
and each structure is as strong as can be 
made in stone, concrete and steel. 

The building and control of irrigation- 
plants as a national enterprise is another 
silver-plated screw in the lead coffin of 
laissez-jaire. It is 


revolutionary and 
epoch-making. 


The success of the na- 
tion is so overwhelmingly brilliant in its 
whole conception and prosecution of the 
enterprise that it will certainly lead to 
the building and control of other public 
utilities and benefits, and what is as in- 
exorable as logic and inevitable as death, 
the eventual federal control of all human 
necessities. 

This paper would be incomplete with- 
out a glimpse at the reverse side of the 
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GOVERNMENT CEMENT-MILL 


AT ROOSEVELT 


This mill makes 350 barrels of cement a day at a cost of $2.20 per barrel, operation and materials and first cost of mill 
ving charged against the first 220,000 barrels. The cost by shipping would have been $9.00 per barrel 


picture. We have seen the fruits of pa- 
triotic nationality. Let us see the logical 
and legitimate fruits of laissez-faire. 

If President Roosevelt’s stand is well 
taken, that in river-control the govern- 
ment is justifiable in legislating in river 
and harbor bills at one end of the river, 
it is also justifiable in legislating for 
water-storage reservoirs at the other. 
So should the contention receive support 
that if the national Reclamation Acts 
are justified in creating new farms, fields, 
homes and gardens from the arid and 
desolate plain; that the government 
should also legislate against the con- 
spiracy of gold-dredging land-destroyers 
in California and elsewhere which is 
turning some of the garden-spots of the 
world into desolate and _ irredeemable 
wilderness. 

On account of the fabulous profits 
yielded by gold-dredging, now the most 


lucrative industry in the world, the or- 
ange-groves and prune-orchards of the 
most fertile valleys of California are some 
of them already irremediably ruined, or 
doomed to the destruction which has no 
resurrection. For the sake of a quick 
and brilliant profit, extracting once for 
all from a soil twice blessed, the vellow 
fruit below the ground, these gold-ships 
have destroyed and are destroying once 
for all that wealth of fertility which has 
yielded such wealth of yellow fruit above. 

It has been sad enough to watch the 
denudation of our American forests, but 
the tree will grow again if the soil is left. 
But to destroy an orange-orchard as a 
mere preliminary to the making of the 
soil beneath it an everlasting desolation, 
to wipe a fertile valley off the face of the 
world forever, this is a double crime, a 
crime against the nation and against the 
future. In all the wide world there is 
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hardly a duplication of the beauty and 
fertility of some of the tributaries of the 
Great Sacramento Valley. From $25,- 
000,000 to $40,000,000, I am credibly 
informed, have been invested within 
twelve or fifteen months in California’s 
fertilest areas, which have been con- 
demned to what the valley of the Feather 
river is to-day at Ovoville, where I have 
seen square miles behind forty gold-ships, 
of piles and stretches of washed and 
whitened boulders looking for all the 
world like heaps of whitened skulls. 

And if the contention of the contempo- 
raries of those who believe in the divine 
right of kings or the divine right of 


“barons,” that a man’s business is his 
own business, and that a man can do 
what he likes with his property, without 
reference to the society of which he is a 
part, has been forever annihilated in a 
free country; so must the claim be valid, 
once denied by those who once owned 
irresponsibly their wives, their children 
and their slaves, that there are properties 
which the muniments of title do not give 
them power ruthlessly and everlastingly 
to destroy—they escaping punishment, 
leaving for posterity the “weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.” 
FRANK VROOMAN 
Berkeley, California. 


THE INITIATIVE A DEMOCRATIC SAFEGUARD 
AGAINST CLASS-GOVERNMENT. 


By ELttweep Pomeroy, A.M., 
President of the National Direct-Legislation League, 


* THE May issue of The American 

Journal of Sociology* appears an 
attack on the popular initiative by W. H. 
Brown, secretary of the Civic Federation 
of Chicago. The discussion though long, 
occupying more than one-fourth of the 
entire magazine, is singularly lacking in 
wisdom and real grasp of the facts of life, 
and shows scant sympathy with the com- 
mon people or true democracy. It is 
purely critical and destructive in char- 
acter and attempts to tear down while 
proposing nothing constructive. It would 
stop advance or experiments in advance, 
but proposes no remedies for the known 
evils, which, indeed, it glosses over. In 
fact, the whole article bears the ear-marks 

* This magazine is edited by Albion W. Small, 
and published by the University of Chicago. The 
author of this paper, on reading Mr. Brown’s con- 
tribution, wrote the editor of The American Jour- 
nal of Sociology requesting permission to briefly an- 
swer the errors of fact and of argument. Professor 


Small, replying on a letter-head bearing the legend, 
“ University of Chicago, Founded by John D. Rock- 


of that section of the professional class 
that holds seats in highly-endowed uni- 
versities. 

Usually the members of the anzmic, 
bookish class in any community know 
the authorities on any subject, are accu- 
rate in their citations from these authori- 
ties, and though often biased and usually 
weak in their judgments, show that they 
intend to be fair. Mr. Brown has the 
faults of his class but not its virtues. He 
is not familiar with his authorities, is not 
accurate in his statements of fact, and he 
is not fair. He quotes Deploige, who is 
not an advocate but a critic of Direct- 
Legislation, and the Webbs and Lilian 
Tomm, who are English Fabian oppo- 


efeller,” wrote: “I have read a great deal that you 
have written and would be much pleased to have 
the article from you, but we are suffering from such 
a congestion of material,” etc., etc. He could give 
thirty-seven pages to an attack, but not five, or even 
one page, to an answer. The real reason is prob- 
ably found in the heading, where it says, “‘ Found- 
ed by John D. Rockefeller.” 
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nents of Direct-Legislation, as if they 
were advocates making damaging ad- 
missions. 

He shows his ignorance of the whole 
movement on the first page, where he 


Savs: 


“'The scheme of the initiative includes 
|) Adirect-legislation (the proposal of 
laws by petition and the adoption of them 
by majority vote); (2) the ‘veto of the 
people’ (the submission by petition of 
laws passed by legislative bodies to the 
voters for sanction or rejection); (3) the 
recall or imperative mandate.” 


It would be difficult to imagine a more 
inaccurate summary. ‘The recall is not 
a part of the initiative or of the referen- 
dum, or offPirect-Legislation. The re- 
call is a democratic method kindred to 
Direct-Legislation in its underlying prin- 
ciple, and most of the advocates of Di- 
rect-Legislation believe in it, but it is not 
a part of Direct-Legislations The Na- 
tional Direct-Legislation Convention, held 
at St. Louis in 1896, by resolution per- 
mitted Direct-Legislation and Referen- 
dum Leagues to attach the recall and 
proportional representation to their ob- 
jects, but expressly stated that neither of 
these was a part of Direct-Legislation. 

Direct-Legislation consists of the direct 
proposal and vote on laws in small com- 
munities, as for example, in the New 
England town-meetings and the Swiss 
Landsgemeinde. In larger communities 
Direct-Legislation is attained through 
(1) the initiative or proposal by petition 
of a law by a reasonable minority, which 
law, if not passed by the legislature, must 
go to a vote of the people; and (2) the 
referendum, which is the vote by the peo- 
ple on a law after either an initiative pe- 
tition or a reference by the legislature or a 
petition from the people. There are one 
or two other forms of the referendum, 
but it usually means the vote on a law 
passed by the legislature after a petition 
from the people. 

Mr. Brown’s first criticism is that “the 


popular initiative is founded upon the 
general theory that representative gov- | 
ernment is a failure. It implies also that! 
constitutional government is a failure.”’ 

I do not know of a single advocate of 
the initiative who says that constitutional 
government is a failure. I know very 
few advocates who would say that repre- 
sentative government is a failure com- 
pared with past governments; though 
all of us would admit that it is a failure 
compared with the hopes entertained for 
it a century ago or with its actual crude 
workings at that time, before privileged 
and class interests became prepondera- 
ting influences in government, or com- 
pared with the ideal of what a represent- 
ative system might be if buttressed and 
improved by Direct-Legislation. 

Later he makes the astounding state- 
ment that “in every city in the country 
it has either been abandoned or has be- 
come the source or cause of the very worst 
features of political corruption.” No 
examples does he give in proof of this, 
while I can cite Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, with over twenty thousand popula- 
tion, which spends more money yearly 
than the State of New Hampshire and 
has to-day its town-meeting as it had 
nearly three centuries ago. I could cite 
many another New England town, as well 
as the fact that the towns of Massachu- 
setts are many of them larger than cities 
in other states, because they are loath to 
give up the acknowledged benefits of the 
town-meeting. Further than this, I could 
cite a number of Swiss cities. 

If Mr. Brown refers to Direct-Legisla- 
tion, by the initiative and referendum, I 
can cite Los Angeles, Portland, Oregon, 
and other American cities, and Ziirich, 
Geneva, Berne and other Swiss cities. 

If he means to oppose the initiative and 
referendum by saying that the town-meet- 
ing is not suited to large communities, he 
is using a disgraceful quibble. On this 
I at once agree with him and say that the 
town-meeting is not suited to large cities, 
but that the initiative and referendum are 
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the improved machinery for applying to 
larger communities the principles under- 
lying the town-meeting. 

After quoting from Captain Cadman’s 
admirable tract, he says that “an abiding 
faith in the honesty and intelligence of a 
majority of the voters, which includes 
ability not only to comprehend the most 
complicated questions, but also to draft 
laws concerning them, is the foundation 
stone of the whole scheme”; and he then 
goes on to oppose it. 

I could continue to cite errors of judg- 
ment and misstatements of fact extend- 
ing through many pages, but these, being 
typical, are sufficient. ‘The man is anti- 
democratic in sentiment—a_thorough- 
going reactionary with face set toward 
the past. 

Few if any of the advocates of Direct- 
Legislation wish to dispense with legis- 
islatures. I sincerely hope and expect 
that our people will always choose wise 
men to act as expert advisers in all mat- 
ters of government; but I do hold that 
the final decision, either tacitly when no 
referendum is called for, or actually when 
there is a vote on the law, should always 
rest in the hands of the people; and, as a 


J. CAMPBELL CORY: 


By B O 
I. 


EXT to our magnificent system of 
public-schools the press is the 
greatest popular educator in the land. 
Indeed, the daily paper educates vast 
multitudes from foreign shores who have 
never had the splendid opportunities 
given by our free-school system. In 
confirmation of this fact one has only to 
note the numbers of foreign workmen 
in our great cities during the noon-hour 
or after work hours. Wherever con- 
gregated it will be noticed that a number 
of these are found perusing the papers, 
turning from the pictures to laboriously 


correlative of that, that the legislature 
may not prevent the enactment of needed 
legislation by refusing to initiate them, I 
believe in the initiative. The two go 
together. These will not supersede leg- 
islatures but purify and ennoble them, 
raising their members to the old and noble 
title still retained in some of our cities, of 
Councillors to the People. In this sense 
I, and I believe all other advocates of 
Direct-Legislation, have an abiding faith 
in the intelligence and honesty of the peo- 
ple and in their ability to know their own 
business and to pass on the laws and rules 
for that business. 

Mr. Brown believes in government; 
we believe in self-government. He de- 
sires either a king or an hereditary or 
elective aristocracy: we desire, as the 
Swiss constitution puts it, “a republic 
either representative or democratic,” 
though I would prefer to say a republic 
both representative and democratic. He 
is of the past and of the Old World; we 
are heralds of the future and of the New 
World. He is anti-American; we are 
American. 

ELTWEED PoMERoY. 

East Orange, N. J. 


CARTOONIST. 
FLOWER. 


decipher the reading matter. First the 
large print lures them on and stimulates 
interest, until they spend all the noon- 
hour not devoted to their meal in be- 
coming acquainted with the news of the 
day and the large-typed editorials. But 
it is the pictures which almost invariably 
first challenge their interested scrutiny,— 
the pictures illustrating news items, the 
cartoons and the funny drawings. Chil- 
dren and the frivolous and superficial 
will frequently turn first to the humorous 
drawings, but we have frequently noted 
that the earnest workmen from foreign 
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‘QUEER FISH | HAVE KNOWN.”— 


shores no less than the Americans turn 
to the cartoon; and if it be something 
striking, it is carefully studied until its 
meaning is comprehended even by the 
slow-thinking artisan whose early oppor- 
tunities for education have been meager. 
‘To the more intelligent the cartoon, if it 
be the work of a bright and strong mind, 
means much, for here in a few strokes of 
the pen a whole situation is summed up 
and presented. Sometimes it is the un- 
masking of a colossal wrong or a glaring 
and infamous scandal, such as the recent 
revelations of insurance corruption on 


ROCKEFELLIUM JOHNDECUSSUM OCTOPUS.” 


the part of the great New York compan- 
ies. Sometimes a man who is the master- 
representative of some evil aspect or 
tendency of life is presented in a drawing 
so typical that ever after the evil genius 
who is responsible for so much misery is 
associated in the public mind with his 
much as in olden 


branded 


wrong-doing, times 


criminals who were ever bore 


the sign of their infamy. Sometimes 
the indifferent slothful public that 


idly permits itself to be victimized by the 


and 


bold, cunning and daring criminals in 
broadcloth who pose as the pillars of 
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FEEDING THE YELLOW DOG. 


society, is pictured as the pitiful incom- 
petent that it has actually demonstrated 
itself to be. But it matters not what 
important lesson is emphasized by the 
talented cartoonist; he im- 
presses the important truth 
on the mind with great dis- 
tinctness, and in an age when 
men do not read slowly and 
carefully and in a land where 
there is all the time a vast 
influx of persons who can 
understand pictures better 
than they can comprehend 
labored arguments, the car- 
toonist becomes a powerful 
aid to the editor as an opinion- 
forming influence and an im- 
portant factor in the further- 
ance of moral integrity in bus- 
iness and political life, as well 
as a true educator of the 
people on questions that are 
of vital moment to them. 

One of these popular ed- 
ucators whose work is appeal- 
ing to hundreds of thousands 


of our people is J. Campbell 
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Cory of the New York World. 
II. 


| Mr. Cory’s success affords 
another illustration of what 
pluck and perseverance can 
achieve in this land, when 
there is present a fixed de- 
termination to succeed along 
some special line, accompanied 
by industry and application. 
It is amazing, when one looks 
the field over, to find how 
many successful men in Amer- 
ica have risen to the foremost 
ranks or have achieved a large 
measure of success without a 
college education or the special 
training supposed to be essen- 
| tial to success on special lines. 
_ ‘This is said, not for the pur- 

pose of disparaging collegiate 

education or specialization in 
work, when such advantages are within 
the reach of the aspiring youth, but rather 
as a fact that cannot fail toimpress any per- 
son who makes a wide study of the long list 
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of successful lives in 
annals of our nation. 


this fact is further dwelt 
upon because we wish to 
stimulate and encourage 


those who have the strength 
of will, courage, determina- 
tion and the application 
necessary to but 
whose circumstances render 
impossible extended special 
training or collegiate edu- 
cation. Mr. Cory is one of 
thousands, aye, and tens of 
thousands, of men who have 
risen to success without the 
advantages of special train- 
ing or academic education, 
by improving the talents 
given them through pluck, 
persistence and patient in- 
dustry. 
He 


kegan, 


success, 


was born at Wau- 
Illinois, in 1867. 


When twenty years of age 
he began to earn his living 
al- 


by making pictures, 
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NOTHING LEFT BUT THE HYDE. 
though he never received any art- 
istic education. For many years the 


drawing of horses was his specialty, his 


success being so marked 
that his work brought him 
in a good income, not, how- 
ever, as much as that being 
earned by successful car- 
toonists, so he at length 
turned his attention to car- 
icature. During the Span- 
ish-American war he 
launched a weekly period- 
ical of his own, with the 
usual result: kindly recep- 
tion and criticism, but fi- 
nancial failure. After eleven 
weeks of precarious liveli- 
hood the weekly expired 
and Mr. Cory became regu- 
larly associated with the 
New York World. There 
his best cartoons have ap- 
peared and there he has 
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worked steadily, excepting during a per- 
iod of four years, when, under the infec- 
tion of the Western mining-fever, he gath- 
ered his savings together and with pick and 
shovel went to Montana, where, to use his 
own words, he “achieved some small suc- 
cess and some greater failures.”” That the 
“treasure state” of the northwest. still 
holds him in thrall, however, may be in- 
ferred from this recent remark: “I like 
the [mining] business, and having paid 
the price for my education in that line, 
it is my intention some day to resume 
operations with pick and shovel.” 

In speaking of his aims and convictions 
Mr. Cory says: “ While I have no polit- 
ical affiliations, I always strive to favor 
the best man and the most worthy cause.” 

One of the most unfortunate aspects 
of newspaper life, and indeed of life in 
general, since the ominous shadow of the 
commercial autocracy has fallen over 
government, college, church and _ press, 
is the absence of strong, clearly-defined 
and bravely-adhered-to moral ideals and 


J. Campbell Cory: Cartoonist. 


convictions those who mould 
opinions and shape the course of govern- 
ment and civilization. No nation can 
rise, aye, or can escape a steady moral 
decline, where a careless opportunism 


é iia 
among 


dominates in state, in church, in the col- 
lege and the press, taking the placé of an 


aggressive moral rectitude or character; 


for the great moulding influences that 
operate through them environ the indi- 
vidual and exert a regal or determining 
over the nation or civilization, 
writing the fateful words “glory” or 
“decay” across the pathway of the future. 
This not mean that jndividual 
growth or unfoldment does not come 
from within, but it does mean that when 
sordid, egoistic and selfish interests domi- 
nate in society, they act as prison-bars 
for the spiritual ego and as a canopy 
shutting the soul from the freedom, light 
and warmth that are as essential to the 
evolution of the divine or perfected char- 
acter as are the light and warmth of the 
physical sun and the pure air of heaven 
necessary to the unfoldment of the divine 
potentialities in the seed—the fruition of 
flower and fruit that are empearled in the 
life-germ, but whose perfect expression 
is dependent upon freedom and normal 
environment. 

A great work confronts the really great 
and true men and women of to-day—the 
work of so awakening the latent moral 
or spiritual energies of the people that the 
spell of the golden god shall be broken 
and a democratic renaissance shall come, 
instinct with the same irresistible moral 
enthusiasm that more than a century ago 
broke the age-long scepter of arbitrary 
privilege and dogmatic authority, des- 
troying the prison-walls of ignorance, 
superstition and unreasoning adherence 
to hoary error that had stifled growth, 
bound freedom, dwarfed the popular 
mind and enslaved the people for the en- 
richment and the power of the privileged 
few. 
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HE GREAT week was over, and 

of the three or four hundred girls 

who had filled the college-buildings and 

campus with their bright, earnest lives, 

not more than a dozen remained; and 

this dozen had their trunks 
packed for speedy departure. 

But among the two or three who had 

not, who did not even know whether she 


most of 


would pack, or where she could go if she 
did, was Mary Cathcart, the poet of the 
graduating class. 

This morning she was standing near 
the entrance of the lecture-hall, wonder- 
ing what she would do. For ten days 
she had been looking hopefully for a 
letter, but 
likely to come now. 

She had not fitted herself for anything 
special; and she rather looked forward 
to coming back after the summer holidays 


none had come, None was 


to take a post-graduate course, when, if 
it should seem best, she would study for 
one of the half-dozen callings which many 
of her schoolmates were already entering 
But it all depended on the letter, 
and the letter had not come. 

\ girl but little older than herself came 
briskly from the building, folding some 


upon, 


notes which she had apparently just 
taken. 
she was now going straight to the station, 
to take the next train for home. Mary 
looked at her a little enviously. She had 
seen her trunk taken away a half hour 


It was the French teacher, and 


before. 

As the teacher reached the foot of the 
steps she smiled and nodded. 

“Not gone vet, Miss Catheart 7” she 
said. 

“No; Lam looking around.” 

“IT understand. It is a lovely place. 
I expected to find it hard to leave; but 
after the past week everything seems so 
lonely and dreary that I am glad to get 
When do you go?” 

A second before, Mary had not even 
thought of packing her trunk. Now she 
answered promptly: “On the afternoon 
train.” 


away. 
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HIS GIRL. 


By Frank H. Sweer. 


“That is nice. By the 
dear old buildings will be empty and 
ready to enter upon their long summer 
How strange to think of our girls 
Where do you 


to-morrow 


sleep. 
becoming so scattered! 
go?” 

“0 Longley.” 

The answer was unpremeditated; but 
oddly enough, with it vanished the list- 
lessness and discontent and doubt from 
the girl’s face. As the French teacher 
turned away, she skipped rather than 
walked across the campus, ran up the 
steps and into the building which had been 
her home for four long years, and on up 
the stairs to her own prettily furnished 
room. To Longley? Of course. It 
was from there that she had been expect- 
ing the letter. 

Two hours later her trunk was packed 
and at the station, and she had purchased 
a ticket. She had money enough left 


to pay her expenses for a month. Be- 
yond that she did not know. 
As the train whirled away from the 


station she caught a fleeting glimpse of 
the college-buildings on the slope, and 
They had 
the only home she had known since leav- 
ing that other one in the Far West, where 


her face grew tender. been 


for years she had been nurse and her 
invalid. Then the shut 
the buildings from view, and her thoughts 
went forward to Longley. Whom would 
find there? Would she even find 
anybody: <A letter which had come to 


mother trees 


she 


her after her mother’s death, more than 
four years before, bidding her to enter 
upon a course at college, and stating that 
money would be sent to her from time 
to time, as before, was all she had to go 
The letter had been postmarked 
“Longley.” Before that, had 
been sent to her mother from banks in 
New York, Boston and other cities, but 
never from the same city twice. And 
during her college course it had been the 


by. 
money 


same. 
She had always been generously sup- 
plied, and had furnished her room well, 
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and dressed well, and had money to 
spend. Then, as the end of the course 
approached, she had confidently looked 
forward to another letter. But none had 
come. The one postmarked Longley 
was her only clue; and even that might 
have been mailed by someone passing 
through the place. 

Her mother thought the money might 
have come from a wealthy uncle who had 
some disagreement with the family, and 
who took this way of saving his pride. 
He was eccentric and fond of traveling 
about from place to place. But there 
was also a family tradition of a great aunt 
somewhere, who had property, and who 
never communicated with any of her 
relatives. 

The train rushed on, and the half-dozen 
schoolmates who were in it dropped away 
one by one. At length Longley was 
called, and Mary rose with suddenly 
beating heart and hurried out to the little 
platform of a small country station. 

But as she looked around, her heart 
sank. There was a long, unpainted 
building with many small windows, which 
she afterwards learned was a cotton-fac- 
tory. She could hear the harsh “clack, 
clack, clack-i-clack,” of the looms from 
where she stood. Around the mill were 
several dozen small houses, all alike, and 
all without shade-trees or yards. She 
looked around eagerly for a mansion with 
piazzas and lawn, but there was none; 
only the unpainted factory tenements, 
with two or three buildings in the midst 
of them which might be stores or offices. 
Just from the campus and spacious col- 
lege buildings, it seemed unutterably 
dreary and lonesome, and Mary turned 
longingly toward the train which was 
disappearing in the distance. Of course 
it was a mistake, coming here. 

The station-master was dragging her 
trunk back from the edge of the platform 
where it had been dropped. She went 
to him. 

“There are no Cathcarts here, of 
course ?” she said, more as an assertion 
than a question. 

“No, guess not; never heerd of any. 
Be you lookin’ up some ?” 


Girl. 


“Y—es, I thought I might find a rela- 
tive here. When is the next train ?” 

“ Not till to-morrer.”’ 

She drew a long breath. 

“Is there a hotel near?” 

“Fact’ry boardin’-house; but I guess 
it’s pretty full. It only has rooms for 
seven or eight. ‘That ’s it down yonder,” 
pointing with his finger; “the house with 
a blind swingin’ on one hinge. Be you 
lookin’ for a job? The bookkeeper ’s 
been fired, an’ they ain’t found another 
yet; though I don’t know as they ’d 
take on a woman. ‘Then I hear they ’re 
needin’ two or three more weavers. 
That ’s all the jobs I know of, unless it ’s 
old Tom Farrar’s. He’s been man-o’- 
all-work ’round the mill ever since nobody 
knows when; but has been sick now for 
a month or so an’ sort o’ wanderin’ in his 
mind. Gettin’ old, ye see, an’ been 
workin’ pretty hard. But of course you 
don’t want that job. Well, good luck 
to ye, whatever ye do. But oh, say!” 
as she started down the platform. “I 
*most forgot. I heerd this mornin’ that 
the woman who’s been nussin’ Tom is 
goin’ off to-day. Mebbe ye could get 
her job. The pay won’t be much, but 
Tom’s home is a good place to live in as 
homes in fact’ry tenements go.” 

Mary nodded her thanks, a sudden 
resolution flashing into her eyes. She 
was a girl who made up her mind quickly, 
often on impulse, as now. She had not 
thought of obtaining a situation, but why 
not? If she returned to the college-town 
she would scarcely have money enough 
to pay her expenses through the vacation, 
even with the strictest economy. By the 
time school commenced she would of 
course have another check from the un- 
known relative, and be able to keep on 
with her studies; but she did not like the 
idea of getting entirely out of funds. If 
she could do something to even pay her 
expenses, she would be able to save the 
little she had for any emergency that 
might occur. 

So when the boarding-house keeper 
grimly informed her that there was not 
a room, not even a lounge, vacant she 
did not look dismayed as she might other- 
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wise have done, but smilingly inquired 
her way to the home of Mr. Farrar. 
There she found a middle-aged woman 
who greeted her anxiously. But on learn- 
ing Mary’s errand the woman’s face 
cleared. 

“That ’s what I call a special Provi- 
dence!” she exclaimed, heartily. “ You 
see, I’ve got to go, for my sister ’s sick; 
but I have been hatin’ to leave old Mr. 
Farrar. The very best I could think of 
was gettin’ a neighbor’s little girl, only 
fourteen, to come in; but she’d be a 
pretty poor excuse. Have you done any 
nussin’ ? 

“I took care of my mother quite a 
good many years before she died.” 

“Then it’s all right, an’ I’m glad. 
You won't have a bit of trouble lookin’ 
arter things here. Mr. Farrar’s one of 
the best housekeepers I know, if he has 
kept bachelor’s hall. There’s every- 
thing one wants to do with, an’ it’s all 
spick an’ span. An’ Mr. Farrar him- 
self won’t give a mite of trouble. Even 
when he’s wanderin’, which has been 
most of the time, so fur—he’s gentle an’ 
soft-spoken. One can ’t help lovin’ the 
old man. But come in! come in!” 
stepping back from the doorway to allow 
Mary to enter; “you might as well be- 
gin right off, an’ I'll be packin’ my 
trunk.” 

“Ts he very il!?” Mary asked, as she 
went inside. 

“Well, no; not so very, now. He’s 
gettin’ better slowly. The doctor says 
he “ll begin to sense things in another 
week, an’ arter that he ‘ll pick up fast. 
But you ’re likely to be needed for a 
month or more. An’, oh yes; he told me 
when I fust come that he could only pay 
three dollars a week, for he had other 
expenses to meet outside. I s’pose you 
ll get the same. But it’s a nice place 
to stay, an’ I think you ’Il like it.” 

She was right; Mary did like it. As 
the woman had said, there seemed to be 
everything to do with, and it was all in 
its place and “spick an’ span.” She 
remembered many of the tempting dishes 
which she had prepared for her mother, 
and she made them now, singing little 
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She had 
not known what she was fitted for. Now 
she knew that she could be a good nurse. 
Perhaps she could also be good at other 
things; but she had not found that out 
yet. 

What surprised her most were the books 
in every room, some of which even she 
looked at with awe. And they all showed 
marks of much use, as well as loving care. 
The old man’s hands were rough and 
calloused, as befitted a man-of-all-work 
around the mill; but for all that, he was 
evidently a scholar, and Mary felt that 
she could read proof of it in the strong 
brow and dreamy eyes. 

As the days went by these eyes began 
to follow her as she moved softly about 
the room, contentedly and lovingly at 
first, then with a questioning wistfulness, 
as though the clouded mind were striving 
to grasp something it could not quite 
reach. ‘Then one day there were several 
minutes when the eyes grew clear and 
intelligent, during which they gazed at 
her with almost startled wonder. The 
next day the lucid interval was longer, 
and several times repeated. But he did 
not speak, only gazed at her and passed 
his hand across his brow from time to 
time, as though to clear his brain. Once 
he turned his face to the wall, and when 
she went to him a little later she found 
tears upon his cheeks. 

Then came a morning when he was 
strong enough to sit up in bed; but still 
the wistfulness and wonder remained in 
his eyes, and mingled with them now was 
Presently he mo- 


snatches of song as she did so. 


a certain resignation. 
tioned Mary to his side. 

“You are a new nurse ?” he said. 

ae 

“T knew it, of course, but I have n’t 
said anything. I—I have been trying 
to get my mind clear. I thought as I 
got stronger my mind would get better, 
but it do’ n’t. I—I’m afraid it is getting 
worse. I suppose I’m growing old and 
it ’s to be expected, but I’ve been plan- 
ning for a good deal of reading and study 
yet, and have n’t realized how the years 
slip by.” 

Mary stroked his hand softly. 
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“You cannot get well all at once, Mr. 
Farrar,” she chided. “You have been 
very sick, you know. But you are grow- 
ing stronger gradually, and your brain 
is becoming clearer. I can see it.” 

“You do n't understand,” he answered, 
gently. “My body’s stronger, but my 
mind don’t seem to gain. It made you 
out to be somebody else from the first, 
and has persisted in the hallucination 
ever since. I’ve looked in other direc- 
tions, and changed my thoughts to other 
things; but it’s no use. You ’ve taken 
care of me, so my mind says you are 
somebody I used to know a long time 
ago, who’s now dead. I suppose it’s 
what people call second childhood.” 
Then, changing the subject abruptly: 
“ How long have I been sick ” 

“I do not know. I have only been 
here two weeks. It is now the fifteenth 
of July.” 

He looked startled. 

“That late!” he gasped. “Why, | 
I’ve got a little girl off to school who 
ought to have been written to long ago. 
Will you bring me my pen and paper 
from the desk 7” 

She complied, but his hand trembled 
so that he could not hold the pen. 

“ Let me do it for you,” she said, taking 
the pen from his shaking fingers and 
moving a small table close to his bedside. 
* Now how shall I begin ?” 

But he remained silent, looking at her 
doubtfully. 

“I—I—~you see, I don't write to her 
direct,” he said at length, hesitatingly. 
“There ’s an old friend in New York 
who acts for me.” He was silent for 
some minutes longer, then went on, 
desperately : 

“The letter must be written, and I 
suppose it ‘Il be best to explain things a 
little. You see, when I was a boy I had 
a strong notion for college, but there were 
reasons why I had to work hard year after 
year. When at last I was so fixed that I 
could go, I felt that I was too old. Besides, 
I was sort of settled with the books I liked 
to read, and had lost ambition to go out 





Girl. 


into the world. But I didn’t give up 
the idea altogether; I would send some- 
body in my place. So I looked around. 
I had no relative save a little girl I played 
with when a boy. She had married and 
gone West. I traced her up, and found 
that her husband was dead and she an 
invalid without means. ‘That was some- 
thing nearer than college; so I sent her 
what money I had to spare from time to 
time. When she died, I had her girl go 
to college.” 

He paused with his gaze upon the 
coverlet, his eves unobservant, dreamy, 
reminiscent. 

Mary had risen, her eyes shining. 

bi Why did n't you write to her direct 7” 
she breathed. 

“Well, she was a college-girl, you see, 
I liked to 
think of her as my girl, and to plan things 
for her. If I’d written to her direct it 
it might have been different. You see, 
[*m just a man-of-all-work in a factory.” 
He held up his hands, white and trans- 
parent from his illness, but still knotty 
and hard from a lifetime of toil. “I 
do n't know much about girls,” he went 
on, “but I want to think of this one as 
mine, and I can’t bear the thought of 
her ever * 

“Mr. Farrar, do you think any girl 
could be ashamed of you ?” 


with college-girls’ notions. 


The quick, passionate cry brought his 
gaze suddenly from the coverlet. What 
he read in her voice, in her eves, brought 
a look of rapt understanding to his face. 

“Then it isn’t my mind wandering!” 
he exclaimed, tremulously. “It’s her, 
really and truly her! Mary, bring me 
that tin box in my desk.” 

She brought it, and he ran his fingers 
through the contents eagerly, soon find- 
ing a tintype which he opened and held 
up for her inspection. It might have 
been her own picture, so exact was the 
likeness. She recognized it with a low cry. 

“It’s your mother, Mary,” he said, 
softly, “taken just before she went West.” 

FraNK H. Sweet. 

Waynesboro, Va. 
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IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 


SIGNIFICANT EVENTS IN THE POLITICAL, SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC WORLD FROM THE DEMO- 


CRATIC 


The New Political Revolution Inaugu- 
rated by The November Elections 
in City and State. 


HE NOVEMBER elections have an 
historic significance. They 
the opening battle in a new moral revolution 


represent 


greater and 
more significant in its influence upon the fun- 
damental principles of democratic govern- 
ment than any popular uprising since the anti- 


a revolution incomparably 


slavery agitation which preceded the Civil 
war. For almost fifty vears there has steadily 
arisen in the American nation a distinctly un- 
(American and reactionary movement which 
favored class-government and was inherently 
inimical to free institutions. For many years 
the sinister influence of the political machine 
dominated by corrupt bosses failed to prop- 
erly impress the electorate with its menace 
Indeed, it is doubtful 


whether the machine would ever have become 


to free government. 


a powerful engine for the corruption of mu 
nicipal, state and national government, for the 
virtual overthrow of democratic institutions, 
for the enthronement in positions of power of 
the tools of special privileged interests and 
great corporate wealth, and finally for the 
virtual domination of government by public- 
service companies and powerful trusts and 
monopolies, had it not been for the union of 
privileged interests with unscrupulous parti 
sans, the former furnishing vast campaign 
contributions and the latter building up cor- 
rupt organizations dominated by men wno- 
cent of all moral principles and ready to resort 
to all forms of dishonest and corruption to 
gain victory for their bosses and masters, 
reckless in their violation of law because they 
knew that behind them stood the wealth of 
the pillars of society who were the direct bene- 
ficiaries of the triumph of the political ma- 
chines. But for the last quarter of a century 
the ominous and sinister onward march of 
the controlled machine has been so rapid that 
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the government of many cities and states had 
practically passed into the hands of notorious 
bands of criminals whose leaders were in the 
United States Senate or were occupying other 
powerful positions in government, while their 
lieutenants were acquiring millions of dollars 
through the sale of the people’s public fran- 
chises to the multi-millionaire representatives 
of public-service corporations and monopolies 
operated for the despoiling of the people and 
the enriching of the few. From year to year 


republican government became more and 


more a farce From vear to vear the tyranny 
and oppression of corporation magnates and 
high financiers became more unbearable, vet 
their power seemed to be constantly augmented 
in the nation, the state and the city. The 
November election was the first registered 
protest on a large scale of the American people 
against the domination of privileged interests 
through corrupt bosses and controlled ma- 


chines 


The City Elections.—The Emancipation of 
Philadelphia. 

In Philadelphia the aroused electorate won 
a sweeping victory over the most corrupt, 
powerful and arrogant machine in any mu- 
nicipality of the United States, with the pos- 
sible exception of the ‘Tammany organization 
in New York, and in spite of the desperate 
efforts of the corrupt boss, United States 
Senator Penrose, and the discredited Gov- 
ernor Pennypacker, both of whom fought 
with the fury of despair to further the interests 
of the thieves who had robbed the city of un- 
told millions of dollars and had been respon- 
sible for the death of more than twelve hun- 
dred citizens through typhoid fever 

The Durham ring was probably the best- 
organized band of political desperadoes in 
the United States. Its infamous character 
was admirably described by Mr. Blankenburg 
in his great series of ARENA papers which did 
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so much toward crystallizing public sentiment 
and arousing the people of Philadelphia to 
the importance of making a stand for civic 
righteousness; and from the day when Mayor 
Weaver threw the gauntlet in the face of Boss 
Durham one of the most exciting and deter- 
mined political conflicts known to our munic- 
ipal history has raged. 

More than fifty thousand fraudulent names 
were found upon the voting lists. The elimi- 
nation of this menace to good government 
was the first movement that gave the people 
real hope of the redemption of their munici- 
pality. The revelation of the experts from 
Washington which showed that the filtering 
plant could easily have been completed in time 
to have saved the lives of twelve hundred 
citizens of Philadelphia, and which also show- 
ed that more than six million dollars had been 
looted from the city by the political ring and 
their abettors, greatly helped the movement for 
reform, as did the outspoken words of Secre- 
tary Root who had been retained by Mayor 
Weaver and who was acting as counsel for 
the city at the time when he reéntered the 
cabinet, and later the brave words of Secretary 
Bonaparte. 

The reformers, however, labored under 
many disadvantages. ‘Their opposition had 
the most perfect organization in the state. 
The reformers’ organization was necessarily 
weak because new and untried. Moreover, 
the “safe and sane” element, the immensely 
rich rogues who pose as the pillars of society, as 
the ultra-respectable citizens, but who had 
been fattening off of the city by their associa- 
tion with the ring in obtaining franchises and 
other benefits, were doing all in their power 
tc defeat the effort of honest citizenship to 
emancipate the city. Another element that 
the reformers had to contend against was the 
attitude of the Republican political machine 
of the state, headed by United States Senator 
Penrose, which was battling valiantly for the 
thieves; while the cther United States Senator, 
Philander Knox, declined to raise his voice 
for decency, honesty and good government in 
this crisis. In speaking of his shameful 
silence the Boston Herald well observed edi- 
torially : 


“United States Senator Knox, who owes 
his incumbency of office to the favor of a syn- 
dicate of corporations, has stood aside like a 
moral coward, taking no part in the great 
contest between honor and dishonor.” 
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Mr. Knox has too long been the tool of the 
great corporations which are always the foun- 
tain-head of the power and sustenance of the 
bosses and controlled machines to stand for 
the people and good government. But thou- 
sands of President Roosevelt’s friends were 
amazed that he, usually so ready to take a 
hand in every conflict at home and abroad 
where there is a shadow of excuse for such 
interference, should have steadfastly refused 
to speak a word against all that was most 
criminal, corrupt and infamous in American 
political life, and for purity and honesty in 
municipal rule, when such a word would have 
meant thousands if not tens of thousands of 
votes in Philadelphia for the cause of good 
government. Very different was the course 
of Governor Folk of Missouri, who came to 
Philadelphia and did valiant service for the 
cause of morality and free institutions. 

The result was a glorious victory for the 
people, who carried the election by over 
40,000 majority, routing the forces of the 
United States Senators, the governor and the 
Pennsylvania and Philadelphia machines at 
every point. 


The Three-fold Municipal Victory in Ohio. 


In Cleveland the public-service corporations 
and privileged interests of Ohio determined 
to overthrow Mayor Tom L. Johnson if money 
could compass his defeat. Never had there 
been a more savage or more hotly-contested 
mayoralty election in the city of Mr. Rocke- 
feller and of the late Mark Hanna. The 
moral sense of the community, however, was 
thoroughly aroused, and Mayor Johnson won 
one of the most magnificent victories ever 
scored in the United States, carrying the dis- 
trict by thirteen thousand majority. 

Another most important victory for the 
people was won in Toledo, where the well- 
known author, Mr. Brand Whitlock, the suc- 
cessor of Golden-Rule Mayor Jones and the 
editor of the beautiful little volume, Letters of 
Labor and Love, by Mayor Jones, which we 
review in this issue, was elected on an inde- 
pendent ticket by a majority of almost six 
thousand. 

In Cincinnati, the stronghold of one of the 
most arrogant and dangerous bosses of the 
United States, the machine-ticket was also 
overwhelmingly defeated by the aroused 
electorate. 
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The Great Uprising in New York City. 

In New York city the most exciting cam- 
paign, and in many respects the most remark- 
able contest in the history of the city, took 
place. For years the Republican state boss 
and the Tammany boss have from time to 
time made common cause against the people. 
Of course the public-service companies have 
been behind the bosses all the time and have 
been the great controlling influence in dic- 
tating their courses, as they have been the 
power behind the throne that has given the 
bosses dominion. 

During the next four years there are vast 
sums of money to be expended in greater New 
York, reaching up into the millions of dollars. 
Ryan, Belmont and their fellow public-service 
cormorants have their greedy eves fastened 
upon the rich prize. It is not surprising, 
theretore, that Boss Odell of the Republican 
party defeated the attempt at fusion which at 
that time alone offered hope of overcoming 
the baleful influence of Boss Murphy of Tam- 
many Hall. 

At the moment, however, when all seemed 
secure, a tremendous public-meeting nomi- 
nated William R. Hearst, ex-Senator Ford, 
J. G. Phelps Stokes and Clarence Shearn on a 
Municipal-Ownership ticket amid unparal- 
leled excitement and enthusiasm. Mr. Hearst 
at first declined to run, not desiring to enter 
the mayoralty contest. The people, however, 
insisted, and he and his associates made one 
of the most brilliant campaigns known in the 
history of American municipal government. 
Never before in the annals of New York had 
a mayoralty candidate been received with 
such unbounded enthusiasm as was Mr. 
Hearst. From all parts of New York, save 
in the great gamblers’ den of Wall street, came 
spontaneous and enthusiastic support. The 
press of the city, however, outside of his own 
papers, for the most part united in an effort to 
defeat him. Only the New York World and 
Herald maintained an independent attitude. 

It soon became evident that the Municipal- 
Ownership ticket would sweep the city unless 
the wishes of the people could be defeated 
by the corrupt use of wealth. Tammany 
leaders boldly boasted that they had a million 
and a half to spend. All the great Wall-street 
magnates, all the great trust-lawyers, all the 
grafters and henchmen of political bosses and 
machines, were arrayed against the Munici- 
pal-Ownership ticket; and after the great 
Madison Square meeting held in the interests 
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of Mr. Hearst on the Sunday night before 
election, which proved to be the greatest 
political gathering in the history of the city, 
it is stated that the Republican leaders gave 
the word to knife their own candidate and 
support McClellan, so that the reign of the 
bosses, the public-service corporations and 
the corruptionists might continue. 

The city of Brooklyn gave fifteen thousand 
majority to the Municipal-Ownership ticket. 
Tammany, however, desperate, resorted to 
the most shameless crimes to perpetuate its 
rule. Men were slugged, beaten and even 
killed in their attempts to work for Mr. Jerome 
for district-attorney and for Mr. Hearst. It 
is stated that thousands of Municipal-Owner- 
ship advocates when they went to vote found 
that others had voted in their names. Mr. 
Bird S. Coler, who headed the Municipal- 
Ownership ticket in Brooklyn, declared that 
he had evidence of thousands of fraudulent 
votes being cast in Brooklyn alone—far more 
votes than the alleged majority of McClellan. 
The election officers in many instances held 
back the returns for many hours, but in spite 
of all the efforts made by Tammany Hall, 
the face of the returns as given out only gave 
McClellan 3,485 plurality. These same re- 
turns showed that the head of the Municipal- 
Ownership ticket had over 225,000 votes 
counted for him. 

Mr. Hearst, however, had overwhelming 
evidence of fraud brought to his attention and 
therefore demanded a recount, with a view 
to contesting the election, the result at this 
writing being therefore undecided. 

Mr. Jerome, who ran independent of any 
organization, having been denied a place on 
the three tickets, was elected by a substantial 
majority,—another blow to boss and machine- 
rule. 


A Popular Victory in Boston. 

One of the greatest surprises of the Novem 
ber elections occurred in Boston where Mr. 
John B. Moran won the election for district- 
attorney by more than four thousand votes 
over the present incumbent of the office who 
had received the nomination of the Republican 
party and the endorsement of the Democratic 
party and who was supported by every paper 
in the city with the exception of Hearst's 
Boston American, the latter paper maintain- 
ing an independent position and giving Mr. 
Moran’s speeches to the public. The nomi- 
nee of the machines was eminently satisfactory 
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to the grafters, the public-service corporations, 
the lobbyists and the corruptionists, and it 
was supposed that, having the support of all 
political machines and of every morning paper 
in the city and of all the evening papers but 
one, he would be elected by an enormous ma- 
jority. Mr. Moran, however, made an appeal 
directly to the people, promising that the rich 
rogues should receive the same treatment as 
the little rogues at his hands. He had pre- 
viously made a fine fight for the people when 
the gas-trust was trying to get an infamous 
measure through the legislature and also was 
fighting the reduction of the price of gas in 
Boston. The victory of Mr. Moran was one 
of the greatest surprises and one of the most 
hopeful victories in the November elections, 
as well as one of the most severe blows to the 
machines and bosses. 


The Result in San Francisco. 


In San Francisco Mayor Schmitz, the labor- 
union candidate, was reélected by fifteen 
thousand majority. There has been great 
dissatisfaction on the part of many of the most 
sincere friends of labor as well as lovers of pure 
government, with the administration of Mayor 
Schmitz, and it is quite possible that he might 
have been defeated had not the Citizens’ Al- 
liance element played into the hands of the 
mayor by assuming an aggressive position in 
the contest. That at once caused the hosts 
of union labor to rally around the man that 
its organized foe had singled out for slaughter, 
with the result that the labor mayor was tri- 
umphantly elected. 


The State Elections.—The Redemption of 
Ohio From Boss Rule. 


One or the most interesting and in every 
way encouraging elections of the vear was 
held in Ohio. There the corrupt boss Cox, 
whose shameful work of ‘Tammanvyizing 
or Durhamizing Cincinnati has been admir- 
ably described by Mr. Steffens, aspired to 
become the absolute dictator of his state and 
play the réle in Ohio that Quay played in 
Pennsylvania. Cox had also set his heart on 
becoming a United States Senator and every- 
thing seemed going his way. Governor Her- 
rick was his pliant tool, and when in order to 
hold the support of the liquor interests some 
offensive liquor legislation was pressed last 
winter, Governor Herrick showed his con- 
tempt for the religious protestants and actively 
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supported the liquor measure. ‘This aroused 
general indignation throughout the state and 
fostered the dissatisfaction that had long since 
been growing in the minds of the mere inde- 
pendent and thoughtful patriots of all parties. 
The continued aggressions of the public- 
service corporations and other privileged in- 
terests and the disclosures in the insurance 
investigation also proved powerful influences 
in arousing the public conscience. The boss 
and the governor, however, felt thoroughly 
secure. They believed the voters of Ohio to 
be so hypnotized by the name Republican 
and so under the spell of certain meaningless 
phrases and false shibboleths that had long 
been employed to conjure with, that with the 
vast corruption fund that they could always 
depend upon from the privileged interests 
they would prove invincible. They did not 
appreciate the fact that we are in the morning- 
time of a great moral awakening. Hence 
Boss Cox’s programme was pushed through 
regardless of the protests of the more decent 
element of the party. Herrick was renomi- 
nated and the campaign opened with the boss 
and his tools absolutely confident of success. 
Had not Ohio given Governor Herrick 114,- 
000 plurality two vears before, and had not 
the state been carried by President Roosevelt 
by 255,000 votes last vear? Surely, there 
could be no danger of defeat in a state where 
the majorities were so large 

But the people were thinking. Mayor 
Johnson had given Cleveland the cleanest, 
most honest and the finest municipal govern- 
ment enjoyed by any American city in recent 
vears. Boss Cox’s minions had given Cin- 
cinnati one of the most shameful and dis- 
graceful administrations of modern times. 
and now this man aspired to be the real master 
or dictator of the state. The Democrats 
nominated a prominent temperance man, a 
true democrat, with a clean record for honesty 
and probity, and to his standard the people 
flocked. Moreover, they had determined to 
break machine-rule and destroy the corrupt 
boss while overthrowing the reactionary leg- 
islature that had been the servile tool of cor- 
rupt public-service companies and _ privileged 
interests. They cast their ballots in such a 
manner as to leave no doubt as to the deter- 


mination of the commonwealth. Governor 
Patterson was elected by 41,705 votes, and the 
legislature passed into the hands of the Dem- 
ocratic party—a victory so sweeping as to be 
revolutionary in character. 
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The Freemen of Pennsylvania and Their 
Revolt Against Their Masters 
and Rulers. 


When Mr. Blankenburg last January opened 
his series of papers on “The Masters and 
Rulers of “The Freemen’ of Pennsylvania,” 
the outlook for the overthrow of the corrupt 
ring built up by the late Senator Quay through 
the aid of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, other public-service corporations and 
the privileged interests of the state, seemed 
hopeless. The ring that ruled Philadelphia 
appeared to be impregnably buttressed. Its 
members had complete control of all govern- 
ment machinery; they had padded the voting- 
lists of Philadelphia by the addition of from 
sixty to eighty thousand fraudulent names, 
and the virus of corruption had extended not 
only to Pittsburgh but throughout the state. 
President Roosevelt carried Pennsylvania, 
according to the face of the returns, by half 
a million votes, and the people seemed steeped 
in moral apathy. In less than a year, so great 
has been the revolution, that at the November 
election the state treasurer, nominated by the 
Prohibition and Democratic parties, was 
elected by over 85,000 majority, an overturn 
of nearly 600,000 votes. 


Senator Gorman’s Waterloo. 


Senator Gorman has long stood as the most 
obnoxious Democratic boss in the United 
States, whose methods more nearly approached 
those of Quay, Addicks, Penrose, Cox, Platt 
and Odell than those of any other Democratic 
politician. In late years the hold over his 
state of this political leader has become more 
and more precarious as the moral sensibilities 
of the people became aroused. The privi- 
leged interests which Gorman had so faith- 
fully served were coming to feel that the Re- 
publican party could be depended upon to 
carry forward their wishes, and without their 
support Gorman’s eclipse was foreshadowed 
unless he could devise a plan by which he 
would be able to keep an indefinite hold on 
the state of Maryland. His plan to disfran- 
chise the negro was a plan to render perma- 
nent his boss-ship of the state. The iniqui- 
tous scheme was denounced by the Demo- 
cratic senator, Governor Warfield, and indeed 
by the most liberal and progressive Demo- 
crats as well as Republicans of the state. 
Perhaps the most efficient worker against 
Gorman in the late campaign was Secretary 
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Bonaparte. The result of the election has 
proved the Waterloo for Gorman, his amend- 
ment for disfranchisement being defeated 
by about 30.000 votes 


The New Jersey Election. 


The New Jersey election was less encour- 
aging than those in most of the eastern states, 
as it indicated that the power of the Dryden 
ring is being strengthened rather than weak- 
ened. Yet the election was not devoid of 
victories for the cause of good government, 
the most notable of which was the election of 
Everett Colby and the consequent diseredit- 
ing of the arrogant boss of Newark. The 
friends of Mr. Colby believe that he will soon 
become a figure of national importance and 
perhaps will become the Folk of New Jersey. 

Another corporation and machine defeat 
was witnessed in the reélection of Mayor 
Fagan in Jersey City. 


The Result in Massachusetts. 


In Massachusetts the election was won by 
the Republican party by a very narrow mar- 
gin. Had it not been for the fact that Henry 
M. Whitney had long been the master-spirit 
in the street-railway monopoly of Boston, 
whose malodorous record in the legislature 
of Massachusetts cast in the shade all legis- 
lative scandals of the past quarter of a century, 
unless it be that of the gas company in which 
Mr. Whitney was also the master-spirit, we 
think there is no doubt but what Mr. Whitney 
at least would have been triumphantly elected, 
for he stood as the distinct representative of 
the idea of reciprocity—an idea overwhelm- 
ingly popular with the people of the common- 
wealth. A large proportion of the Republi- 
can party of Massachusetts clamored for 
reciprocity, and Mr. Draper stood as the fore- 
most representative of those who are opposed 
to tariff revision. His position in this respect 
was similar to that of Senator Lodge. The 
Senator, whose autocratic spirit has entitled 
him to be ranked as the boss of Massachusetts, 
determined that Mr. Draper should appear 
as lieutenant-governor on the ticket. He also 
needlessly antagonized the reciprocity Re- 
publicans by his sneering allusion to them 
and courted the humiliating personal rebuke 
he received by declaring that every vote cast 
against Mr. Draper would be a vote against 
himself. In order to express their sentiment 
in favor of reciprocity and also to resent the 
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arrogance of the state boss who is so dear to 
the privileged interests that plunder the peo- 
ple, many thousands of the liberal Republi- 
cans determined to knife Mr. Draper. ‘The 
Democrats took advantage of this condition 
and nominated Mr. Whitney who had taken 
a bold and positive stand for reciprocity. Mr. 
Whitney’s wealth enabled him to carry on the 
most aggressive campaign that has been push- 
ed forward by the Democratic party in years. 
However, thousands of self-respecting voters 
refused to support Mr. Whitney solely because 
they remembered the shameful legislative 
scandal in connection with the street-railway 
legislation and which Mr. George Fred. Will- 
iams, incorruptible and scholarly representa- 
tive of true Democracy, so admirably epito- 
mized in these words: 


“TI charge Mr. Whitney with procuring the 
passage of an elevated-railroad charter by 
employing an enormous lobby, by securing 
the silence or assistance of leading politicians 
with legal retainers, by influencing the nomi- 
nations and elections of members of the leg- 
islature, by attempting to influence the ap- 
pointment of the ~street-railway committee, 
by expending from $33,000 to $53,000, and 
by buying off competitors for a charter. Mr. 
Whitney,” added Mr. Williams, “denies none 
of these charges and they were amply proved 
in the West End investigation. The above 
charges,” he urged, “constitute corruption 
of the legislature as defined by the courts.” 


These conscientious voters also remembered 
that the conservative Democrat, Governor 
Russell, had denounced in unmeasured terms 
the methods and practices which had secured 
the legislation so peculiarly advantageous to 
Mr. Whitney, and though they were for the 
most part either outspoken friends of free 
trade or strongly in favor of reciprocity, they 
would not stultify themselves by voting for 
Mr. Whitney. Personally we know of a 
number of voters who cast their ballots either 
for Mr. Draper or for the Prohibitionist or 
Socialist tickets, simply because they would 
not vote for a man whose influence in politics 
in the past had been in their judgment so bale- 
ful and pernicious. 

This election offered a striking example of 
the imperative need of the referendum—the 
referendum that is dreaded by every corrupt 
boss and minion of corporate wealth. The 
people wanted to express their views on the 
question of reciprocity, but through the re- 
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fusal of the legislature to yield to the funda- 
mental demand of democratic government 
there was no way in which they could do so 
without voting for a man whose electien in 
the eyes of a large number of people would 
be a blow to pure government and would be 
taken as a vindication of methods that they 
felt were subversive of democracy and political 
integrity. They were therefore denied the 
privilege of expressing their wishes on a ques- 
tion which they believed to be of vital im- 
portance. On the other hand, thousands 
doubtless voted for Mr. Whitney with pro- 
found regret that only in that way could they 
express their indignation and impatience at 
the recreancy of the national government to 
the interests of the people and its subserviency 
to privileged interests to whom the dominant 
party looks for enormous campaign funds. 

Altogether the result of the elections of 
November is more significant and encouraging 
than of any elections in a quarter of a century. 
All that is now required is a persistent educa- 
tional agitation addressed primarily to the 
moral idealism and high sense of patriotic 
duty of the citizen, and organization. In 
every city, town and hamlet the true patriots 
who are friends of the fundamental principles 
of democracy and of pure government owe it 
to their nation, their commonwealth and their 
community to organize into clubs for the sys- 
tematic educational agitation of the demands 
for direct-legislation and pure government. 
If such a systematic campaign of education 
can be pushed forward from now on, the over- 
throw of the boss and the controlled machine 
and the vindication of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of free government can be easily achiev- 
ed within six years. The call of duty was 
never more clear or imperative than to-day. 
Educate, agitate, organize. The salvation 
of the nation is dependent on it, and you have 
a solemn duty to perform. 


William Randolph Hearst and The Most 
Exciting Municipal Campaign in 
History of New York. 


Durine the exciting weeks prior to and 
since the in 
public life has loomed so large or has grown 
so steadily in the appreciation of men and 
women who think and who place the cause of 
popular government, of justice for all the peo- 
ple, of political integrity and popular education 
above selfish interests and unreasoning preju- 
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dice, as William Randolph Hearst. Mr. 
Hearst’s conduct, long before the nomination 
for the mayoralty which was forced upon him, 
was such as to commend itself to hundreds of 
thousands of thoughtful Americans who here- 
tofore had listened to the wholesale calumny 
and abuse emanating for the most part from 
the grafters, the corruptionists and the up- 
builders and upholders of the present politico- 
commercial oligarchy which rules the nation 
and controls a large number of the state and 
municipal governments through corrupt bosses 
and controlled machines for the benefit of 
privileged interests, corporate wealth and 
servile political tools. 

Long before there was any thought of the 
nomination of a Municipal-Ownership ticket 
Mr. Hearst’s papers in New York were the 
most powerful advocates of a fusion of all 
parties and respectable citizens opposed to 
the reign of graft and loot and the corrupt 
practices which had marked the administra- 
tion of Tammany throughout greater New 
York since Boss Murphy had become the real 
ruler in Manhattan and Patrick McCarren 
had assumed the dictatorship in Brooklyn. 
These two men, supported by Ryan, Belmont 
and other public-service cormorants who 
through the corrupt political government were 
acquiring untold millions by the most shame- 
ful exploiting of the people, were as absolute 
dictators as any feudal lords in the Middle 
Ages. That the people were ripe for a revolt 
against the millionaire grafters and the thiev- 
ing politicians was clearly apparent. All that 
was necessary was the fusion or union of the 
decent elements of the community. 

When Benjamin Odell, the now discredited 
Republican boss of the state, and Robert 
Fulton Cutting determined to play into the 
hands of Boss Murphy by bringing to naught 
all the efforts of the honest and self-respecting 
citizens to perfect a fusion ticket, it seemed 
that the cause of civic righteousness and honest 
government for New York was lost. The 
influence of the high financiers who pose as 
the “safe and sane” pillars of society while 
plundering the millions on every hand, and 
of the bosses had apparently been great enough 
to destroy all hope of the redemption of the 
city through the enjoyment of anything like 
true democracy and political integrity in 
municipal affairs. The most vicious of all 
despotisms—that of corporate wealth, corrupt 
bosses and controlled machines—loomed large 
and ominous over America’s chief city. 
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Then occurred one of those great sponta- 
neous uprisings of the better element—not 
the rogues, the thieves and the grafters who 
have long posed as the “better element,” but 
the men and women of moral worth who have 
not bowed the knee to the reigning god of 
Mammon and who have been true to the fun- 
damental principles of popular government 
and the demands of civic righteousness—a 
popular uprising such as we find only in great 
moral and political crises. At a tremendous 
meeting called to protest against the betrayal 
of the nation’s metropolis the assemblage re- 
solved itself into a nominating convention and 
imperiously demanded that Mr. Hearst accept 
the trust of leadership in what was then uni- 
versally regarded as a forlorn hope. From 
the very first of the agitation for a fusion ticket, 
Mr. Hearst had resolutely declined to be con- 
sidered as a candidate for the mayoralty. It 
was an office he did not seek or desire, and 
when the Republican party under the leader- 
ship of Odell refused to enter a fusion move- 
ment and it was proposed to start a new 
Municipal-Ownership party, many friends of 
Mr. Hearst, knowing his strong disinclination 
under any circumstances to lead in the con- 
flict, feared he would not measure up to he 
demands of the occasion. They felt, as did 
the Democratic, Republican and independent 
press, that there was practically no chance of 
success in a three-cornered fight, especially 
when the dominant party was not only in 
office, but was the best-organized, the most 
unscrupulous and corrupt political body in 
American municipal life, and that moreover, 
behind it stood the millions of the Ryans, the 
Belmonts and other representatives of the 
public-service corporations, and the high 
financiers. But Mr. Hearst rose to the de- 
mand of duty and evinced the lofty patriotism 
of the true statesman by accepting the trust. 
The associates placed on the ticket were as 
clean, able and in every way worthy men for 
the high positions to which they were nomi- 
nated as could be found in the city. 

When the campaign opened it was not re- 
garded seriously by “the masters and rulers” 
or the press. But from the opening to its 
dramatic close, when on the Sunday evening 
preceding the election there assembled twenty 
thousand men within Madison Square Gar- 
dens and from thirty to one hundred thousand 
in the street—the largest and most enthusi- 
astic political assemblage ever known to the 
city—the enthusiasm of the people was un- 
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bounded. The friends of pure government 
and progressive democracy and those who 
wished to see the city wrested from the hands 
of the great thieves, the grafters and the op 
pressors of the citizens, rallied around the 
standard-bearer of the people's cause. 

The intelligent voters who were uninflu- 
enced by selfish considerations and unblinded 
by unreasoning prejudice, knew that when 
the government at Washington, at Albany 
and at the City Hall refused to give the people 
relief or to take any practical steps looking 
toward relief from the oppressions of the great 
coal and railroad-trusts and the public-service 
magnates, William Randolph Hearst haled 
the coal-trust into court and at an enormous 
personal expense fought the bandits with a 
courage and ability never before evinced in 
the attacks upon the criminal aggressions of 
privileged wealth. They knew that when 
through the infamous connivance of Tammany 
officials the ice-trust gained a monopoly that 
enabled it to charge sixty cents for ice, Mr. 
Hearst instantly gave battle, and so effective 
was the warfare that the price was reduced 
to forty cents. They remembered how he 
had fought the gas-trust and other predatory 
bands, and they loved him for the enemies he 
had made. They knew that every corrup- 
tionist, every grafter, every millionaire ex- 
ploiter of the people, who was looking to the 
government for special privileges in order to 
further oppress the millions, was in active 
opposition to Mr. Hearst. They knew fur- 
thermore that the American public-schools had 
never had a more steadfast, outspoken or per- 
sistent advocate than they have found in Mr. 
Hearst and his great journals. The laboring 
men knew that in every battle against organ- 
ized labor or in every conflict to gain better 
treatment or wages for the bread-winners and 
wealth-creators, Mr. Hearst had rangéd him- 
self on the side of the toilers. And thousands 
of the unfortunates and the poor remembered 
that during the recent winters, when Boss 
Murphy was dining in luxury at Delmonico’s, 
when the high financiers of Wall street were 
perfecting plans to extract further millions 
from the pockets of the wealth-creators 
through indirection, and when the frivolous 
millionaire members of the smart set were 
vying with each other in the giving of banquets 
and fancy balls, William Randolph Hearst 
was not only fighting the battles of the people 
all along the line and raising up a host of 
powerful foes among the grafting million- 
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aires on every side, but he was also serving 
free hot coffee and luncheons every night 
during the winter season to the friendless and 
destitute. 

These and many other things drew to him 
the people—the great, struggling, honest 
home loving, simple and sincere people who 
are the glory of the nation. Therefore from 
the first the meetings addressed by Mr. Hearst 
and his associates on the Municipal-Owner 
ship platform were characterized by the same 
popular enthusiasm that marked the public 
careers of Jefferson and of Lincoln. The 
people had faith in their leader and had not 
become sodden and corrupt as the cynical 
criminal class of Wall street and Tammany 
Hall imagined 

The speeches of Mr. Hearst from first to 
last displaved the clear vision of an earnest, 
high-minded, honest and sincere statesman, 
as did those of his associates. No false notes 
were struck. At first the cynical beneficiaries 
of corrupt practices and special privileges and 
the Tammany politicians looked on with 
amused wonder. ‘They refused to take se- 
riously this sudden uprising of a great people. 
They judged the American electorate by them- 
selves. They imagined the voters had lost 
that moral idealism and intelligent discrimi- 
nation that should mark the responsible citi- 
zens of a free nation. ‘Hearst will not get 
25,000 votes,” confidently declared Mr. Mur- 
phy in the early stages of the campaign; while 
William Devery, the former Tammany chief 
of police, during the height of the enthusiasm 
of the campaign laughed at the claim that Mr. 
Hearst might be elected. ‘“‘His vote,’’ he 
exclaimed, “is the zephyr vote.” And then 
with a laugh he explained that the zephyr vote 
was everywhere present before election, but 
was never found in the ballot-box. He little 
dreamed that the zephyr was rapidly assum- 
ing the proportions of a cyclone. Later, gen- 
uine alarm was felt among the leaders of 
Tammany Hall and their corrupt associates 
of Wall street: but day after day predictions 
were made that the Hearst enthusiasm had 
reached its high-water mark and was reced- 
ing, notwithstanding the fact that the meetings 
grew greater and greater and the enthusiasm 
of the people became more and more un- 
bounded with each successive day. 

We can easily imagine the alarm of Ryan, 
Belmont and other public-service cormorants 
who were the immense beneficiaries of the 
Tammany régime—an alarm that easily ex- 
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plains the action of Grover Cleveland, Alton 
B. Parker, J. G. Carlisle and other men who 
ire beholden to the public-service exploiters, 
in rushing to the support of the most corrupt 
political organization in the nation. The 
people, however, heard in the voice of Grover 
( leveland the expressed wish of Thomas F. 
Ryan; in the fulminations of J. G. Carlisle 
they heard the voice of J. Pierpont Morgan 
and other representatives of privileged wealth: 
nd in the appeal of Alton B. Parker they 
heard the frantic cry of Belmont. Hence 
heir enthusiasm for Mr. Hearst became great- 
er with every such appeal from the special- 
pleaders for privileged interests. The more 
the ene mies of society and their vassals assailed 
Mr. Hearst and Municipal-Ownership, the 
greater rose the tide of public enthusiasm, 
evincing again the truth of Governor Folk’s 
oft-repeated assertion that the heart of the 
people is sound. 

Tammany leaders boasted on every hand 
that they were in possession of a million and 
a half dollars to be used in the election, and 
the organization counted on that great cor- 
ruption fund to defeat the expressed vote of 
the people and destr« rv democratic government 
by robbing the electorate of the men of their 
choice On the eve of the election it was 
stated that the word had gone forth from the 
Republican leaders to vote for McClellan and 
Before the 
election it was discovered that the Tammany 
organization had perfected plans for colossal 
frauds on the ballot-box. Murphy and Mc- 
They 


were desperate and as reckless as the v were 


not for their own candidate 


Carren were fighting for their lives. 
unscrupulous. The election day was char- 
acterized by bruta! attacks upon the watchers 
and captains for the Municipal-Ownership 
ticket and those for Mr. Jerome. The New 
York World in describing the crimes of Tam- 
many the day after election said: 


“*Men battered and bruised were helped by 
friends into the Municipal-Ownership head- 
One man had a broken arm dang- 
ling in his sleeve. Another’s head was cut 
and the blood was trickling through the band- 
ages. Tammany thugs in the lower East 
Side district had all but killed him. From 
many parts of Manhattan reports poured in 
of the greatest violence and crimes at the polls 
that New York has ever known.” 


quarters. 


It is stated that thousands of Municipal- 
Ownership voters when they reached the polls 
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were not permitted to vote because it was 
declared that others had voted in their names. 
After the closing of the polls the returns were 
held back from many districts for many hours, 
and for a time it was thought that even Mr. 
Jerome had been counted out, though he had 
had the backing of a large number of trust 
lawyers and leading Wall-street Republicans 
On the face of the returns Mr. McClellan was 
elected by something over 3,000 plurality. 
Soon, however, evidences of fraud were 
brought to the Municipal-Ownership head- 
quarters of such a stupendous and overwhelm- 
ing a character that a general cry went forth 
that Mr. Hearst should demand a recount. 
This was bitterly fought by Tammany and the 
Democratic administration. Finally it was 
brought to the ears of the Municipal- Jwner- 
ship leaders that a large number of ballots 
were then being printed. It appeared evident 
that a gigantic plan was on foot to stuff the 
ballot-boxes Thereupon Judge Gaynor 
wisely ordered the boxes to be taken from the 
police control and given to the proper election 
officials 
as they were by Tammany, refused to accept 


These officials, however, dominated 


them until a mandamus was issued by another 
supreme judge compelling them to do so. 

Mr. Hearst’s action since the election has 
No one 


would have yielded more quickly to the honest 


been as admirable as it was before 


voice of the people than he, but when it be- 
came evident that colossal frauds had been 
perpetrated and that in all probability the 
will of the people had been defeated through 
unparalleled corruption and brutality, a new 
duty devolved upon him, and again he meas- 
ured up to the high standard of the occasion 
and with his accustomed energy, courage and 
determination inaugurated one of the most 
important battles for electoral honesty that 
has ever been fought in America. 

No friend of democracy, no friend of civic 
purity and honest government, can fail to 
honor the head of the Municipal Ownership 
ticket for his splendid fight to bring the crimi- 
nals who sought to strike a deadly blow to 
democratic government, to justice. We re- 
peat, at every step since the commencement 
of the battle to break the power of the corrupt 
bosses of the Empire City and of the controlled 
machine operated in the interests of public- 
service companies and rendered powerful by 
corrupt wealth, Mr. Hearst has evinced hon- 
esty, sincerity, courage and statesmanship of 
a high order. We know of but few instances 
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in our political history where a man has grown 
so steadily and rapidly in public esteem and 
in the regard of the most worthy and truly 
high-minded and patriotic element of society 
as has William Randolph Hearst during the 
last few months. 


The Onward March of Autocratic and 
Bureaucratic Aggressions in The 
National Government. 

CornciDENT with the domination of cor- 
porate wealth and privileged interests, which 
has been rendered possible through boss and 
machine-rule, there has been a steady and an 
increasing tendency toward autocratic and 
bureaucratic usurpations in the national gov- 
ernment. These evils which are fatal 
democracy have become more and more 
marked since the second inauguration of 
Grover Cleveland. Under the administra- 
tion of Mr. McKinley and the unexpired term 
filled by Mr. Roosevelt the advance was very 
marked, especially in the bureaux, and most 
noticeable in the postal and war departments. 
It was at this time that we find for the first 
instance in our history, we believe, the post- 
office officials prostituting the functions of 
the post-office department so as to seriously 
injure by arbitrary rulings, orders and in- 
structions to postmasters, periodicals holding 
political opinions opposed to the dominant 
party and to the great corporate interests that 
were large campaign contributors to that 
party. Thus Socialist and liberal Demo- 
cratic journals on several occasions were se- 
riously harassed, as in the cases of The Appeal 
to Reason, The Challenge, owned by Mr. 
Wilshire and later Wilshire’s Monthly, and 
also Mr. Bryan’s Commoner. It was during 
this period also that the department, after 
confessing that it had sought for many years 
to secure certain legislation which it desired 
but which Congress had refused to grant, 
believing it to be inimical to the best interests 
of the people, made arbitrary rulings which 
in effect took the place of the legislation that 
the lawmakers had refused to grant. 

It was during Mr. McKinley’s administra- 
tion that the war department under Secretary 
Alger became autocratic and arbitrary to a 
degree that aroused the indignation of the 
nation and of the army, and in the minds of 
many resulted in the screening and protecting 
of inefficient public servants—an arbitrary 
attitude that certainly favored official favorit- 
ism and graft and which Mr. Roosevelt defied 


to 
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in his celebrated round-robin that proved to 
be probably the most popular act committed 
by him up to that date. Now, however, the 
president has become the fountain-head of 
the autocratic spirit against which he so 
bravely protested and for which protest he 
won the plaudits of the millions. 

It was in Mr. Roosevelt’s administration 
that this aggression of bureaucratic power 
was again extended to encroach on the func- 
tions of the legislative department of the gov- 
ernment in the case of the old-age service 
pensions. When Congress refused to pass 
the legislation that the president desired, he 
did not hesitate to usurp the legislative func- 
tion, under “the tissuey pretence of interpret- 
ing the law.” One of America’s ablest econo- 
mists thus characterized this act: It “‘was an 
order amounting to an act of legislation, 
usurping the functions of Congress, breaking 
the fundamental law of the land in a most 
vital spot, and setting a vicious precedent of 
encroachment of the executive upon the leg- 
islative field.” These are but a few of many 
typical examples that might be cited as illus- 
trations of the steady advance of un-American 
and bureaucratic exercise of power by depart- 
ments under recent administrations. 

The exercise of Russian bureaucratic meth- 
ods in the departments has been matched by 
the advance in the autocratic spirit as evinced 
by the president. ‘wo recent acts boldly 
and startlingly emphasize this vicious tend- 
ency. It is a fact often noted by historians 
that frequently the most pernicious precedents 
have been established by the most popular 
rulers, and not unfrequently high-minded 
executives, failing to realize the evil latent in 
acts that violate the spirit or letter of consti- 
tutional and legal restrictions, have set prece- 
dents that by more unscrupulous and despotic 
have made the excuse for 
usurpations that have been deadly in their 
influence on the cause of freedom and justice. 
For this reason at no time should the citizens 
of a republic be more keenly alert or more 
quick to condemn the establishment of dan- 
gerous precedents than during the adminis- 
trations of popular public servants; yet be- 
cause the people are usually off their guard 
at such moments and because it requires more 
courage to criticize a popular servant than 
one who is generally distrusted, there is usually 
little protest until the precedents have become 
firmly established. 

One of the latest examples of the autocratic 


successors been 
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spirit as exercised by the president is found 
in his setting aside of the Civii-Service rules, 
based on a fundamental requisite of just gov- 
the right of one accused to a fair 
hearing before he is dismissed from the ser- 
The giving of this autocratic right of 
dismissal to the heads of the departments is 
not only a severe blow dealt against the fun- 
damental right of the accused, but it is the 
most demoralizing attack that has been made 
upon Civil-Service reform in many years, a 
vicious sword-thrust in the house of a supposed 
friend. Rightly the Sacramento Bee, though 
a strong Republican journal, regards this 
ruling of the president as “dangerous” and 
likely to make every man in the government 
less personally independent; while the Brook- 
lvn Citizen aptly characterizes it as “a tre- 
step backward.” The Houston 
Chronicle remarks that this “may not be tyr- 
anny and injustice, but it comes so near it that 
the people will not be able to distinguish be- 
tween the two, and they will hold to accounta- 
bility those responsible for an uncalled-for 
and arbitrary order.” 

It is more than a step backward; it is an 
exhibition of a reactionary autocratic spirit 
inimical to free government and a blow at the 
fundamental demand of justice, that requires 
that an accused person, before he is condemned 
shall have the right of being heard before im- 
partial judges. 

The second illustration of the monarchal 
or reactionary and un-American spirit is the 
president’s recent attempt to muzzle his own 
cabinet-officers by forbidding them to speak 
of matters discussed in cabinet meetings to 
the representatives of the press. Some time 
ago a Washington journalist wrote us that the 
people of America had little idea of the extent 
and activity of the administration’s press- 


ernment 


vice 


mendous 


bureau or of how news sent out was colored 
the administration’s This 
order tends to make the president’s news- 


to suit wishes. 
bureau service about as autocratic as that of 
the European emperor he seems so eager to 
imitate in reactionary ways. Doubtless the 
president does not wish the people to hear any 
version of Washington news happenings or 
opinions that are not presented as he himself 


desires them to be given to the public. But 


ours is supposed to be a republic and not a 
monarchy, and full publicity is as much the 
hope of free government as it is something 
offensive to undemocratic and reactionary 
nations. 


It is difficult to overestimate the 





potential evil that may be wrought by arbi- 
trary prohibitions that leave but one channel 
open for news, so that the people can get only 
so much information as certain interested 
parties desire to give to the public, while the 
little that is given is colored to suit the admin- 
istration’s wishes. 

In this connection one is strongly reminded 
of another illustration of the autocratic spirit 
exhibited by the president. We refer to his 
shameful and indefensible action a little over 
a year ago, when the Washington correspond- 
ent of the Boston Herald published a story 
about the president’s children and a Thanks- 
giving turkey which the correspondent had 
received from a source that he believed to be 
thoroughly credible. The accuracy of the 
dispatch was denied at the White House and 
the Boston Herald editorially called attention 
to the mistake and fully explained how it oc- 
curred. But without waiting for any explana- 
tion or denial, the president not only denied 
the Herald’s representative access to the White 
House, but forbade the various departments 
of the government to furnish the Boston Her- 
ald with the news which the people of the 
United States have a right to possess. Even 
the weather department’s forecasts were re- 
fused to the Herald, and thus more than a 
hundred thousand persons who had been in 
the habit of reading these forecasts found 
themselves suddenly denied information which 
the people’s servants are paid to give the pub- 
lic, simply because of the autocratic whim of 
the president exhibiting a personal spite 
against a great journal. The storm of in- 
dignation at that time raised by the press from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific quickly showed Mr. 
Roosevelt that the people were not prepared 
for such arrogation of autocratic power, and 
but the 
giving of it and its enforcement for a time 
afforded, as do the two recent presidential 
rulings to which we have just alluded, illus- 
trations of the dangerous autocratic spirit in 
the head of the government—a spirit that like 
the bureaucratic usurpations steadily 
grown in recent years and which is as fatal to 
democracy as is the divine-right-of-rulership 
idea of monarchal governments. 


the despotic order was rescinded; 


has 


The Railways and The Government: Mr. 
Olney’s Sophistry Exposed. 

Ar THE present time when special-pleaders 

are on every hand industriously engaged in 

missionary work in behalf of privileged in- 
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terests throughout the press, we appreciate 
the vital importance of authoritatively an- 
swering the most able special pleas that are 
being made, and on the appearance of Richard 
Olney’s recent article in the North American 
Review, an article which may be regarded as 
an exceptionally strong brief for the railway 
interests, we requested Professor Frank Pas- 
sons to state his opinion of Mr. Olney’s argu- 
ment. We Professor 
cause he is recognized as one of the foremost 
authorities in America and a man whose legal 
training no less than his thorough knowledge 
of the railway question would enable him to 
authoritatively reply to Mr. Olney. Pro- 
fessor Parsons was for many years a member 
of the faculty of the Boston University School 
of Law. In the last few years the pressure of 
literary work and a commission to prosecute 
an exhaustive research of the railway question 
throughout the world and to study other prom- 
inent and pressing economic subjects, have 
made it impossible for Professor Parsons to 
do any law lecturing. After completing his 
two distinctly great works, The City for the 
People and The Story of New Zealand, he 
threw his whole energy into an exhaustive 
personal investigation of the railways of the 
world, visiting England and Continental Eu- 
rope and going from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific in our own country, everywhere making 
a personal study of the subject and obtaining 
authoritative data for his forthcoming im- 
portant work. He is therefore preéminently 
well qualified to judge of the weight and value 
of Mr. Olney’s special plea and detect any 
fallacies that may be lurking in the specious 
arguments of the attorney. 

In justice to ex-Secretary Olney, however, 
it should be said that his education, training 
and habits of thought during his long legal 
practice have been unfavorable to broad and 
all-sided views on questions relating to cor- 
porate interests. Indeed, they have been such 
as to give a strong bias in favor of the conten- 
tions of his clients and business associates, and 
this doubtless has rendered ii possible for him 
to give in a great review some amazing exhi- 
bitions of special-pleading that must have 
astounded many readers who had expected to 
find in his discussion evidences of broad-vis- 
ioned statesmanship. 

It will be remembered that when Mr. Cleve- 
land called Mr. Olney to the position of attor- 
ney-general, to enforce the interstate com- 
merce laws against the rebate-making rail- 


selected Parsons be- 
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ways and to bring the violators of the Sherman 
anti-trust law to the bar, Mr. Olney was a 
director in the C., B. & Q. Railway and in the 
Boston & Maine. He was at that time also 
the hired attorney for the whiskey-trust and 
in this capacity had a short time previous filed 
demurrers in 
law to be unconstitutional and void. 


Boston alleging the anti-trust 
It will 
be seen therefore that his mind had long been 
trained to view questions arising between the 
people or the government and the railways 
and trusts through the spectacles of corporate 
interests in whose service he was so actively 
engaged. 

A man who thus becomes habituated to see 
things from his clients’ view-point is always 
liable to lose the sense of proportion essential 
to an impersonal or truly statesmanlike view 
of the subject, and such it seems has been the 
weakness of Mr. Olney—a weakness which 
Professor Parsons so thoroughly exposes that 
one marvels that Mr. Olney could have con- 
sented to father such palpable sophistries: 


“B. O. Flower, Editor of Ture Arena: 

“In the North American Review for Octo- 
ber, Richard Olney argues against the con- 
stitutionality of authorizing a Federal Com- 
mission to fix railroad He says that 
the fixing of railroad rates is a legislative func- 
tion; that legislative power cannot be dele- 
gated; that the rate-making power is the es- 


rates. 


sence of ownership in the case of railroads; 
that to give this power to a government com- 
mission is virtually to establish government- 
ownership of the railroads, which he Says 
Congress has no power to establish, as the 
Constitution only gives power to ‘regulate’ 
commerce, not to own and operate the instru- 
ments of commerce; and that, in addition to 
all this, the Constitutional provision prohibit- 
ing Congress from giving an advantage or 
preference to a port or ports of one state over 
the port or ports of another state, would pre- 
vent the Interstate Commission or any other 
Federal commission from fixing rates under 
the ‘differential system which puts the ports 
on a common footing. This equalization of 
the commercial qualities of ports is competent 
for the railroads, but is not within the power 
of the political entity known as the United 
States.’ 

“It is fair to presume that this argument of 
the ex-Secretary of State is as strong a plea 
as the railroad interests can make against the 
constitutionality of the legislation desired by 
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President Roosevelt. Let therefore, ex- 
amine it with respectful care. 


“Mr. Olney says that rate-making is a legis- 


us, 


lative function, quoting some loose remarks 
of the Supreme Court to this effect and arguing 
that legislative power cannot be delegated. 
He admits that the Supreme Court also says: 
‘Congress might itself prescribe rates; or 
it might commit to some subordinate tribunal 
this duty; or it might leave with the companies 
the right to fix rates.” (167 U. S., 479, 494. 

“Does not this sweep away Mr. Olney’s ar- 
gument on this point by force of the very au- 
thority he cites to sustain it? It is clear that 
the Supreme Court does not regard the fixing 
of rates as wholly and exclusively legislative, 
or else it holds that legislative power can be 
delegated 

“Mr. Olney admits that if Congress fixes 
definite standards or rules for rate-making, 
such as the rule that 
is to secure to the carrier, above the cost of 


‘rates should be so fixed 


carriage, three per cent. on the money invested 
in the means of transportation,’ then it would 
be all right to delegate to 


duty of making the actual rates: 


a commission the 
but he says 
that a declaration by Congress that the rates 
made shall be just and reasonable would not 
be sufficiently definite to amount to a legisla- 
tive standard under which rate-making could 
be regarded as an administrative function. 
“Well, it would be easy for Congress to join 
a ‘specific rule’ that rates shall be fixed with 
the view of yielding three per cent. or five per 
cent. on the investment along with the pro- 
vision that rates shall be just and reasonable, 
and so fulfil the condition Mr. 
Olney as possible for 


Congress to give a commission power to fix 


upon which 


is willing to regard it 


rates. 

“But getting awav from the tangle of techni- 
calities and looking at the matter in the light 
of common sense, is it not clear that the actual 
making of railroad rates is an administrative 
function? It is so regarded by everv railroad 
system in the country and is performed by 
The fixing of the broad 
principles on which rates shall be made is 


executive officers. 


legislative, but the actual rate-making is ad- 
ministrative, and this is what the President 
desires to have Congress delegate to the Com- 
mission. Congress has already in large meas- 
ure determined the principles on which rates 
should be made, and it is because the railroad 
companies will not make rates in conformity 
with these principles that it is now proposed 
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to bring the administrative branch of rate- 
making more fully under Federal control. 

“If the fixing of rates under the general pro- 
vision of law that they shall be just and rea- 
sonable, etc., is the exercise of soverign legis- 
lative power, then the railroad managers are 
now exercising sovereign legislative power; 
and if a railroad manager can exercise such 
power, it is a little difficult to understand why 
a Federal Commission may not exercise it. 

““As to the position that legislative power can- 
not be delegated, it is enough to call attention 
to the fact that ever\ legislature in the country 
delegates to cities and towns a large amount 
of legislative power, and that the right to do 
this is as well established as any principle in 
the law 

“In the second contention above stated, I 
Mr. Olnev is The 
rate-making power is a very important part of 
the j 
government were to take over the whole rate- 


believe largely correct. 


essence of railroad ou nership, and if the 
making power it would amount to the virtual 
establishment of quasi-government-owner- 
ship But if the government leaves the rail- 
roads free to make rates, so long as they con- 
form to the principles laid down in the law, 
and only gives the Commission power to fix 
such rates as are necessary to replace rates 
the the 


rate-fixing 


made by railroads contrary to law, 


Commission’s exercise of such 
power will be merely a part of the regulative 
function —a necessary incident to the business 
of effective regulation, which will be so far 
from absorption of the rate-making power by 
the government that if the railroads conform 
to the law and make just and reasonable rates 
they will remain absolutely undisturbed in the 
full exercise of the rate-making power and 
neither the will 
make a single rate. The whole thing will be 
in the hands of the railroads. They them- 
selves determine how much rate-making will 


government not its agents 


be done by the government by the attitude 
they take on the question of obeving the law 
in relation to just and reasonable rates 

“Tt is because they do not want to be com- 
pelled to obey this law that thev are so vigor- 
ously opposing the granting of the regulative 
rate-making power to the Commission. They 
know that the big shippers will still bring 
pressure to bear to force the roads to give 
them preferences. The railroads also fear, 
and to some extent justly, the tendency of the 
Commission to give undue weight geo- 
graphical considerations, and most of all they 


to 
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are determined to preserve intact if possible 
their power to fix their own margin of profit. 
So intense is the feeling on this subject that 
the president of a great railroad system, one 
of the best railroad presidents in the country, 
told me recently that if the rate-making power 
were given to the Interstate Commission the 
result would be simply that “the Commission 
would have to be controlled.” The interests 
at stake are so great that whatever influence 
or price might be necessary to capture or ob- 
struct and paralyze the Commission would 
be used. 

“To return to Mr. Olney. Even if the pro- 
posed legislation contemplated not merely 
regulative rate-making but partnership in 
rate-making, it may be fairly claimed that the 
franchises, privileges and protection afforded 
the railroads by the public and capitalized by 
the railroads at substantially half their total 
valuation, would entitle the public to such a 
partnership in the exercise of the rate-making 
power. 

“Mr. Olney’s claim that Congress has no 
power to establish government-ownership of 
the railroad system, because the commerce 
clause relates only to regulation and not to 
ownership, proves that Mr. Olney is making 
a lawyer’s brief, not a search for the truth. 
There are other clauses of the Constitution 
that in the opinion of the most eminent jurists 
afford ample authority for government-own- 
ership of railroads; for example, the post- 
road clause, the war power, the welfare clause, 
etc. The contention of Mr. Olney that Con- 
gress has not the said power because one par- 
ticular clause does not confer it, is a good ex- 
ample of the sort of fallacies lawyers often 
fall into when they are trying not to discover 
what is true or what is for the public good, but 
simply to present in plausible form the argu- 
ment of the client they have been employed 
to represent. 

“The port argument is another of the same 
sort. No man who brought only common 
sense, intelligence and conscience to the con- 
sideration of the subject would be likely to 
discover that “the equalization of the ports” 
constitutes a preference, as Mr. Olney says it 
does. It takes a great lawyer to see such a 
point as that. 

“Mr. Olney is entitled to the utmost respect 
and consideration when he discusses a public 
question as a man and a statesman, but when 
his argument bears the earmarks of the attor- 
ney, as in this case, it is to be taken simply as 
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the plea of the defendant and allowances made 
accordingly. 
“FRANK Parsons. 
** Boston, Mass., November. 1905.”’ 


An American Municipality for Two Hun- 
dred Years Under Direct-Legislation. 
From November 10th to 13th the town of 

Brookline, Massachusetts, 

two hundredth anniversary. On November 

13, 1705, the village was given the “power 

and privileges of a township” by the General 

Court of Massachusetts and was incorporated 

under the name of Brookline. For two hun- 

dred vears this town has been governed under 


celebrated her 


A board of selectmen ad- 
minister the affairs under the direction of the 
voters who at the annual meeting or at ad- 
journed meetings pass directly on all matters 
relating to municipal legislation and govern- 
ment. 


direct-legislation. 


Besides this legislation by the refer- 
endum there is the initiative in active opera- 
tion. When several citizens desire the town 
to act upon some measure deemed to be im- 
portant or of general interest, they petition 
the board of selectmen, who include the peti- 
tion in the warrants and reports of matters 
to come up for the action of the voters. ‘These 
warrants and reports are distributed to the 
homes of all voters two weeks before the meet- 
ing, so that every citizen may be thoroughly 
acquainted with the measures that are coming 
up for action. 

Thus for two hundred years in this beautiful 
and wealthy suburb of Boston the citizens 
have been practically applying the initiative 
and referendum, with the result that the town 
has an uninterrupted record of two centuries 
of clean and honest government alike wisely 
liberal and wisely economical—a government 
untainted by corruption or graft and marked 
by conspicuous ability and efficiency in its 
management. In the matter of public-schools 
and libraries, parks, and all things that con- 
tribute to the well-being, development and 
happiness of the citizens, Brookline has taken 
the lead. It is not strange, therefore, that it 
has long since become the most famous resi- 
dential town in Massachusetts. Its popula- 
tion numbers 24,000. It is the richest town 
in the world, but its glory is that it has always 
been conspicuous as one of the best-governed 
towns in the New World. 

Sometimes ignorant or reckless special- 
pleaders for the bosses and grafters in public 
life oppose direct-legislation as being un- 




















Sometimes a political boss, dread- 
ing the loss of despotic, autocratic and irre- 
sponsible power, opposes, as did Senator 
Lodge at the Brookline celebration, the ex- 
tension of the right of the people to compel 
their representatives to legislate as they desire 


American. 


instead of obeying the bosses and the corrupt 
corporations; but only the un-American and 
autocratic the for 
corporate aggressions, or the hired tools of 


bosses, special-pleaders 
privileged interests can be found making such 
a plea. 

Now with all sane and normal minds the 
fact that a measure is not American is no rea- 
son for opposing it, if it is fundamentally 
democratic. Under 
will be necessary from time to time to modify 
methods for the better 
guarding and promotion of pure democracy 
or a government of the people, by the people 
and for the people. The one thing that a 
true friend of free government will demand 


changed conditions it 


preservation, safe- 


is that every change or modification of meth- 
ods of election or of carrying out the will of 
the people shall better carry forward or pro- 
mote the fundamental demands of democracy. 


But as a matter of fact direct-legislation is 
thoroughly American. The example of 
Brookline, with its two hundred years of 


splendidly successful municipal government, 
is a striking illustration. Here, long before 
our republic was established, the New Eng- 
land town-meeting became the nursery, 
school and university of democracy. 


Mayor Johnson's Anti-Suicide Commission. 


Ir 1s a fact worthy of note that while our 
captains of industry are ruthlessly pressing 
forward in the sordid struggle for gold and 
are cynically sneering at moral idealism and 
all those efforts to aid the unfortunate, the 
great leaders of the people, the true repre- 
sentatives of progressive democracy, while 
battling for a wider measure of justice and 
equality of opportunities for all are also on 
every hand seeking to aid in various ways the 
unfortunate victims of our privilege-bulwarked 
Moloch of modern commercialism. For sev- 
eral years Mr. Hearst has given hot coffee and 
free lunches during the bitter nights of winter 
to the hungry and shelterless of New York. 
The recent action taken by Mayor Johnson of 
Cleveland in appointing an Anti-Suicide 
Commission to stay the hands of self-destroy- 
ers and in placing on that commission such 
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men as the Rev. Harris R. Cooley, State Sen- 
ator Frederick ¢ Howe, and William A. 
Greenland, former probation officer of the 
juvenile court, affords another illustration of 
the ethical idealism that dominates the new 
moral the spirit of 
that animates the real apostles of justice and 


renaissance humanity 
democracy. 

This commission or bureau has heen ap- 
pointed with the object of preventing the dis- 
couraged, depressed and despairing ones from 


committing suicide. It is a known fact that 
numbers of fine but delicately-organized 


natures, after a long and heroic struggle for 
a livelihood, at last give up the apparently 
hopeless battle, and it is believed that this 
bureau will be able to set such ones on the 
highway of independence and self-respecting 
manhood and womanhood by helping them 
temporarily and securing for them permanent 
employment and aid such as will enable them 
to become successful. 

It is natural that writers and journalists 
devoid of moral idealism and dominated by 
the sordid spirit of the present business world 
should sneer at this attempt to rescue and up- 
lift the sinking ones, but the effort will be ap- 
preciated by all high, true natures who believe 
in the divinity of humanity and the true pur- 
pose of democracy. It is a noble movement 
and in the hands of the men who have been 
appointed on the commission cannot fail to 
work great good. It is an act typical of the 
spirit of the new leaders, which will be more 
and more appreciated by the millions as the 
ethical revolution so auspiciously opened in 
November, sweeps onward, rejuvenating the 
nation and reéstablishing the democracy of 
the Declaration of Independence. 


The Lesson of The Toledo Victory. 


WHEN living Samuel M. Jones, the Golden- 
Rule Mayor of Toledo, by his simple, true, 
genuine and consistent life, fine teachings and 
the wise deeds which marked his business and 
public career, won the love of all friends of 
the good, the true and the worthy. It was 
believed, however, that because he had behind 
him no organization, his influence would dis- 
appear in political life when he died. The 
recent election in Toledo proved, however, 
to be one of the grandest victories that may 
be justly credited to this fine, Christ-like life, 
because without the magic influence of his 
personality, without the presence of the leader 
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in person, reflecting the high civic ideals for 
which he stood, his cause, under the banner 
of his successor, won and won gloriously 
One of the finest writers and noblest citizens 
of Ohio in a personal letter thus describes the 
victory in Toledo: 


“T am writing vou these few lines to tell you 
of the wonderful victory over the Republican 
machine in Toledo yesterday. Of course you 
have seen it in the papers, but I know you will 
rejoice over what, perhaps, will not be made 
so much of, and that is the outburst in every 
meeting previous, of love for the memory of 
Mr. Jones. And yesterday morning the men 
from the Jones factories, headed by the Golden- 
Rule band preparing to march down town to 
serenade the successful candidate, Mr. Whit- 
lock, demanded that the little grandson of Mr. 
Jones and his namesake, two and a half vears 
old, should be carried in advance, that once 
more they might be led by ‘Sam. Jones.’ It 
was sentiment, of course, but prompted by 
the love that is still warm in the hearts of ‘the 
people.’ 

“Brand Whitlock, the new Mayor, you 
doubtless know as a writer. He is a young 
man of ability, who believed in Mr. Jones, 
worked with him, and won his friendship. 
He battled hard not to be nominated, and 
yielded finally from a sense of duty.” 


Is The United States Senate The Corrupt 
Tool of The Standard Oil Company ? 


IN THE 
Magazine, direct and specific charges of the 
gravest character are brought against the 
United States Senate which demand a search- 
ing investigation. If the Senate remains 
silent in the face of the amazing charges made 
by Mr. Lawson, such silence will be taken 
as a sign of guilt. It will not do to assume 
the indifferent and contemptuous attitude 
which the corrupt and guilty in high places 
are wont to assume in order to evade investi- 
gations that will reveal iniquity that the offend- 
ers naturally desire to keep hidden from view. 
It will not do to act as Governor Higgins 
acted, probably at the instigation of the in- 
surance magnates and such political bosses 
as Messrs. Odell, Depew and Platt, in the 
face of revelations that amazed the nation and 
apparently everybody but the Governor of 
New York, who resolutely resisted all im- 
portunities to allow the legislature to appoint 
an investigating committee until the popular 


November issue of Everybody's 
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clamor compelled his reluctant permission. 
The more Governor Higgins insisted that 
there was not evidence to demand an investi- 
gation, the more the people knew that there 
was every reason why the grafting domain 
should be investigated. 

So with the Senate. It will not do to say 
that Mr. Lawson is a sensational and reckless 
writer not worthy of notice, as did so many of 
the insurance magnates when he began his 
exposure of the rottenness of the great com- 
panies. All he charged, and more, of iniquity 
than he described, has been revealed by the 
legislative investigation. His specific charges 
of almost incredibly corrupt practices and in- 
famous deeds in connection with the Amalga- 
mated Copper Company, the gas companies 
and other Standard Oil 
refuted, not because the Company is indiffer- 


interests stand un- 
ent to the charges, not because the utterances 
are libelous, for before these circumstantial 
and detailed revelations of infamy were made 
the attorneys for the Standard Oil 
Company served a notice on the publishers of 
Eve rybody’ 


false statements were made they 


public u 


Magazine that if any libelous or 
would hold 
the publishers criminally liable: vet in the 
presence of all Mr. Lawson’s specific and 
incredible charges the Standard Oil 
Company has refused to make good this threat. 
Moreover, Mr. Lawson is a prominent citizen 


almost 


of large property, so his charges made against 
the Senate cannot be dismissed as the vapor- 
ings of an irresponsible person who cannot 
Stull 
further, and a fact that alone makes it impera- 
tive that the Senate vindicate itself before the 
nation if it can do so, Mr. Lawson’s paper 


be held accountable for his statements. 


appeared in a magazine which goes monthly 
into several hundreds of thousands of families, 
and the grave charges were also republished 
in many great newspapers which were read 
by millions of Americans. They have there- 
fore tended to confirm in the minds of a large 
proportion of our people the low opinion which 
the action of the Senate in recent years has 
fostered in the minds of the more thoughtful 
and patriotic Americans, who have regarded 
with increasing indignation the stubborn per- 
sistence of that body in blocking legislation 
designed to give the people relief from the 
tyranny of corporate wealth. Moreover, the 
fact that three members of the body have re- 
cently been indicted on criminal charges and 
that two of the number have been already con- 
victed, lends color to the increasing conviction 
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that the Senate is not only entirely out of har- 
mony with the needs and the best interests of 
the nation, but that it is becoming more and 
more a machine for registering the will of Wall- 
street campaign contributors and the puppet 
of privileged wealth. 

Clearly, if the Senate is not conscious of its 
guilt it cannot and will not remain silent under 
the circumstantial accusations of Mr. Lawson 
that brand it as bought body and soul by a 
great corporation ; for in the November Ei ery- 
body’s to which we have alluded Mr. Lawson 
in discussing the attempt of Senator Clark to 
become a member of the United States Senate, 
describes with great frankness one of the most 
disgraceful pages in modern political history. 
Clark was at this time fighting the Standard 
Oil ¢ ‘ompany and the great head of the modern 
American commercial feudalism did not pro- 
pose to allow him to enter the Senate until he 
came into their own camp. Clark, however, 
long remained loyal to Heinze, but in order 
that our readers may get the facts clearls 
before their minds as presented by Mr. Law- 
son, we quote from his article: 


“At the first election in Montana after the 
Clark-Heinze line-up, their combined forces 
swept the state. Later, the legislature thes 
elected sent Clark to the United States Senate, 
and apparently his goal was won. But in 
stepping from Montana to Washington, the 
ambitious millionaire had simply passed out 
of the tall grass and entered the enemy *s coun- 
try Barbarous Montana was not under the 
‘Standard Oil’ spell—but in the Senate Rogers 
was a demigod. The first intimation that 
Clark had of his danger was peremptory notice 
from Rogers to break with Heinze and ally 
himself with ‘Standard Oil’ or be expelled 
from the Senate. At that time the Montana 
Copper King did not know Mr. Rogers as well 
as he learned to later, and promptly he sug- 
gested to the intermediary that ‘Standard Oil’ 
might go to Soon after this message 
had been delivered there arose an outcry as 
to the manner and methods of Senator Clark’s 
election, and plentiful evidence was published 
to prove that he had committed the heinous 
and unusual crime of purchasing the support 
of certain Senators and members of the Assem- 
bly. The virtuous Senate of the United States 
ordered an investigation, and Clark realized 


his mistake too late. He resigned just in 


time to save himself from being thrown out. 
‘The manner of Clark’s resignation was 
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in keeping with the methods of this new Amer- 
ican royalty, the rovalty of dollars.” 


In due course of time there was a second 
election in Montana, and though the Standard 
Oil Company did all it could to defeat Mr. 
Clark, “the Copper King was triumphantly 
rechosen United States Senator,” savs Mr. 
Lawson. 


“Before Clark presented himself for ad- 
mittance to the Senate,”” he continues, “ Rogers 
prevailed on him to enter a conference, and 
the two went at it hammer and tongs. Rogers 
intimated that as long as the Montanan re- 
mained the ally of Heinze he could not enter 
the Senate, that the cards were again stacked 
for his expulsion, and that he had better patch 
up with ‘Standard Oil’ before it was too late. 
Clark did not believe that even the Master of 
‘Standard Oil’ could actually ‘deliver’ the 
Senate of the United States, and bluntly he 
told Rogers that he believed he was bluffing. 
He was willing to put the threat to a test —if 
Rogers could show him a majority of the 
United States Senate pledged in writing to 
refuse him admittance, he would concede de- 
feat, drop Heinze, and join ‘Standard Oil.’ 
On the other hand, if Rogers failed, ‘Standard 
Oil’ should cease its opposition to his admit- 
tance to the Senate. In making this propo- 
sition Clark imagined that he had Impose d an 
impossible condition, . . but his weasel 
eyes opened wide when Mr. Rogers quietly 
but pointed|y said: ‘It’s a bargain. If I 
don’t rive you the proof as I say one week 
from to-day, I will not trouble you again in 
connection with our Heinze affairs.” At the 
appointed time the great manipulator of men 
as calmly as though he were exhibiting a bill 
of sale for a car-load of barreled petroleum, 
allowed Clark to inspect a list of two over a 
majority of our grave and reverend seigniors 
Clark delivered his goods like the conserva- 
tive business man he is, . has gone un- 
troubled on his way and from that time to this 
has faithfully performed his obeisances before 
the great Oil Throne.” 


Gentlemen of the Senate, what are you go- 
ing to do in the presence of these specific ac- 
cusations? Senator Lodge of Massachusetts, 
were you one of that majority that signed the 
paper at the command of Mr. Rogers of the 
Standard Oil Company? If not, we call upon 
you to vindicate the Senate by demanding a 
thorough, searching and impartial investiga- 
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tion. Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island, Sen- 
ators Depew and Platt of New York, Senator 
of Maryland, Senator Bailey of 
Texas, Senator Penrose of Pennsylvania, Sen- 
ator Spooner of Wisconsin, Senator Elkins of 
West Virginia, were your names, gentlemen, 
on that list? If not, we call upon you, or 
such of vou as are innocent of any such trans- 
action, to vindicate the Senate if it can be 
vindicated, not by denouncing Mr. Lawson, 


Gorman 


but by demanding and seeing that the charges 
are thoroughly and openly investigated. 

The American people are in no humor to 
be trifled with. They will not be satisfied 
with any shuffling or content with sneers or 
the convenient ignoring of the charges. Si- 
lence will be taken as a confession of guilt. 
Only by such a searching investigation as that 
which Mr. Hughes is now carrying on in New 
York can you satisfy the American people 
that the Senate is not afraid to meet this amaz- 
ing charge of moral turpitude and subserviency 
to the master-organization of the modern 
plutocracy. Gentlemen of the Senate, the 
American people demand that this serious 
charge be promptly honestly and openly in 
vestigated. 


The Slaughter of The Innocents; or, How 
a Corrupt Political Machine Caused 
the Death of Twelve Hundred 
American Citizens. 


TuHE most startling illustration of the peril 
to a community and of the essential criminality 
of boss-rule in municipal government that 
has been forced upon the consciousness of the 
American electorate was seen in the official 
report of Major Cassius E. Gillette, U. S. A., 
and John D. Maclennan of Washington, D. 
C., recently made to Mayor Weaver after ex- 
haustive investigations of the filtering system 
in course of construction in Philadelphia. 
Major Gillette is one of the best-known mem- 
bers of the United States Engineering Corps, 
owing to his investigation of the Savannah 
Harbor frauds. Both men were selected 
because of their competence and reliability. 

In their report they state (1) that the filtra- 
tien system should have been completed on 
January 1, 1904; (2) that since June 5, 1904, 
when the West Philadelphia district began 
receiving filtered water, there have been but 
ten deaths from typhoid fever out of a popu- 
lation of 41,000. At the same proportional 
rate the deaths in the whole city from typhoid 
fever since the date when the filtering-plant 
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should have been completed would have been 
57, whereas the records show that over 1,257 
died from typhoid fever. “Twelve 
hundred deaths,” says the report, “represent 
the loss of life due to the methods emploved 
in conducting the work.” 


have 


Here is the startling record of twelve hun- 
dred American the 
responsibility for which rests with the corrupt 
tepublican machine dominated by Israel W. 
Durham. ‘The twelve hundred lives offered 
up on the altar of greed and graft are only 
part of the tribute the city of Philadelphia has 
paid as the price of criminal civic indifference 
and blind allegiance to corruptionist leaders 
of the great political party. ‘The report among 
other things shows how the city has been looted 
by the thieves out of over six million dollars. 
It says: 


innocent citizens slain, 


“First-class work under the specifications 
should not have cost over $12,430,000, which 
includes an allowance of 20 per cent., or $2,- 
075,208, for legitimate contractors’ profits. 

“The difference is $6,330,000. In other 
words, $18,760,000 in round numbers has 
been paid for work costing the contractors 
$10,356,000, 

“Of the there 
has gone to the contractors who worked under 
the name of D. J. MeNichol, $5,065,122.51; 
similarly to Ryan & Kelley, $543,890.21, and 
to Vare Brothers, $89,128.50.” 


In this connection it should be observed 
that Israel W. Durham, the state boss, and 
State Senator J. P. McNichol, another master- 
spirit in the machine, own eleven-twelfths 
interest in the D. J. McNichol firm that, ac- 
cording to the above report, received over five 
million dollars of the loot. Leading members 
of the other firms are also leading Republican 
machine-politicians. The criminal subservi- 
ency of the citizens of Philadelphia to a party 
name and their indifference to high civic duty 
made the building up of the corrupt machine 
possible. 


$6,330,000 excessive cost, 


These same citizens joined in ap- 
plauding the leaders when they urged every 
one to vote the Republican ticket in the inter- 
ests of national honor, business integrity and 
general prosperity, ignoring the fact that many 
of them must have been cognizant of the fact 
that there were over sixty thousand fraudulent 
names on the voting-list of Philadelphia alone, 
placed there by the machine of the party that 
boldly claimed to be the party of moral ideals. 

The startling disclosure of the Gillette re- 
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port impress the solemn truth that not only 
do none of us live unto ourselves, but that he 
who acts the sheep in political life by blindly 
following corrupt 
moral crime from which all society suffers. 
Gerald Massey on one occasion exclaimed: 
“Humanity is one. The Eternal intends to 
show us that humanity is one... . : And if 
we do not accept the revelation lovingly, do 
not take to the fact kindly, why then ‘tis 
flashed upon us terribly, by lightning of hell, 
if we will not have it by light of heaven.” 

And side by side with this fundamental 
truth emphasizing the law of solidarity is the 
equally basic fact of the individual responsi- 
bility of a voter in a republic to be intelligent, 
independent, conscientious and faithful to 
the high trust imposed upon him. 
lands there may be some excuse for the masses 
being sodden and indifferent. In a republic, 
where the price of freedom, justice and equity 


party-bosses commits a 


In despotic 


always depends on the intelligence and the 
conscientious faithfulness of the electors, he 
who is recreant is morally criminal, and sooner 
or later the result of this criminal indifference 
is felt by all. 
servants are corrupted, and the electorate is 
necessarily made venal. All moral standards 
are lowered, the people are robbed and op- 
pressed, and not unfrequently, as in the above 
case, they are murdered by the wholesale in 
order that the few ringleaders and they who 
represent privileged interests may become 
rich and powerful. 


Civic ideals are lowered, public 


Bribery by Franks and Passes: The Lion 
in The Path of Popular Relief from 
Public-Service Extortion. 


THE FOLLOWING is an extract from a per- 
sonal letter we have recently received from 
the editor of an influential Republican journal 
published in Colorado. We are personally 
acquainted with the author and know him to 
be a thoughtful, conscientious gentleman. It 
is probable, however, that owing to his con- 
nection with the Republican party organiza- 
tion, he would not feel it possible to denounce 
the iniquity of the pass-bribery as vigorously 
as he, in common with all honest men, de- 
sires to see it denounced: 


“With your tendency to favor reforms, it 
seems to me that you could not find a better 
subject to discuss than the evils of the frank 
and pass system. We probably see the evils 
of it more in the West than you do in the East. 
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“Out here, particularly every officer in the 
state, from governor to county commissioner, 
is absolutely owned and controlled by cor- 
porations through the use of passes and franks. 

“I believe that the other great reforms in 
legislation for the railroads and corporations 
will be delayed just as long as public senti 
ment permits a congressman to use unlimited 
quantities of transportation, express franks, 
W. U. T. franks, and other similar kinds of 
bribery. 

“If the public sentiment could be so edu- 
cated that it would be just as great a disgrace 
to accept a thousand dollars in value for rail- 
road transportation as it would be to accept 
a thousand dollars in cash from the same rail- 
road, we would have a cleaner set of congress- 
men, and the other reforms proposed would 
stand a greater show of being accomplished.” 


This letter, coming as it does from a con- 
servative or organization Republican editor, 
is especially valuable as indicating that at last 
the more thoughtful of the conservatives in 
political life, who are not corrupt and venal, 
are coming to see that the people can secure 
no real relief from the intolerable oppression 
of the public-service corporations so long as 
the army of public servants hold retainers in 
the form of frank and pass bribes from the 
corporations from which the people are de- 
manding relief. 

But the evil of the pass system is by no 
means confined to the public servants. Law- 
vers or individuals supposed to be in positions 
to especially benefit the railways are the re- 
cipients of railway favors for which the public 
pays in higher freight-rates and more exorbit- 
ant fares than would be tolerated if a large 
portion of the traveling public did not travel 
on passes. We were calling the attention of a 
friend to the above letter a short time since, 
when he related some interesting facts that 
had come under his personal notice in southern 
Illinois, where he had occasion to go some 
months ago on a business trip. “My attor- 
ney,” he said, “related to me that he had re- 
cently had his pass taken up by the Illinois 
Central Railroad. I inquired the reason for 
this, and he replied that two of his clients had 
cases for damages against the railroad com- 
pany, and he, as an honorable lawyer, de- 
fended the cases to the best of his ability, in 
each instance securing judgment against the 
road; whereupon the railway promptly can- 
celled his free pass.” 
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Here we have the railways attempting in an 
indirect manner to bribe lawyers to betray 
their clients. How much of this is going on 
throughout the length and breadth of the Uni- 
ted States it is, of course, impossible to tell. 
Our friend who related this 
another illustration bearing 
bribery. 
who has several times been a county-attorney, 
stated as an amusing incident that on one oc- 


incident gave us 
on the free-pass 
Another lawyer in southern Illinois, 


casion he was traveling on a well-known rail- 
way line. There were seventeen passengers 
It seems 
that there was no ice-water in the car, and 
loud were the complaints on all sides. When 
the conductor entered, the passengers, feeling 


in the car, all of whom were men. 


that they had a real grievance, appealed to 
him in an He replied: 
“Gentlemen, there are seventeen persons on 
this train, and I have taken up but two fares. 
All the rest of you are traveling on passes. 
You have no right to expect the road to furnish 
ice-water and free transportation as well.” 

They illustrate 
a far-reaching system by which the railways, 


earnest manner. 


These cases are typical. 


the telegraph monopoly and the express com- 
panies have rendered themselves impregnable 
in government and through which they have 
been enabled to place the people at their com- 
plete mercy. It is idle to expect any effective 
railway legislation, any efficient parcels-post, 
any reasonable telegraph rates, so long as the 
public servants and lawyers who are in a po- 
sition to betray their clients are permitted to 
ride at the expense of the traveling public. 
And, as an express-agent in discussing this 
question with us some time since and referring 
to the fact that a United States senator said 
to be four million dollars each year 
franked or dead-headed large quantities of 
goods from his palatial home by the seashore 
to the national capital and from the capital 
back to his home through the express com- 
panies, remarked, “Who pays for all this? 
You do, I do, all the people who patronize 
the express The 
themselves not going to lose,” 


worth 


companies. companies 
are And he 
added significantly, “It is well to have a friend 
at court.” 

Here is a crying evil that demands persist- 
ent, earnest and unremitting agitation on the 
part of every honest and honorable patriot. 
Bribery by franks and passes must cease or 
the condition of the national government will 
grow steadily worse. This form of bribery 
is probably the most insidious, the most de- 
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moralizing, and certainly the most effective 
of all forms of bribery now in general practice. 
A man who thus accepts a bribe should be 
socially ostracized, and every elector should 
make it a point to interrogate all officials ask- 
ing for support. If the official will not pledge 
himself to refuse all courtesies from railways 
and other public-service companies, he should 
be opposed by every right-minded patriot. 
The time has come when no man loving the 
nation can afford to be indifferent in the pres- 
ence of this great evil. 


Increased Cost of Living. 


On NoveMBER first, according to Dun’s 
“index number” of commodity prices pro- 
portioned to consumption, the steadily ad- 
vancing price of things required for the sus- 
tenance of life reached the highest point in 
On November first, 1905, the 
things that on the same date one year ago cost 
$99.431, cost $103.853, or $4.422 above the 

; This 
increase, which is chiefly marked in food-stuffs, 
is largely due to the steady advance in the 
price of the necessities of life made by the 
giant trusts and monopolies which have been 


recent vears. 


cost for the same articles a year ago. 


fostered and protected by legislation and which 
the government has left undisturbed, notwith- 
Trusts have 
formed capitalized for millions upon millions 


standing their rapacity. been 
of dollars more than what represented the 
tangible value of the holdings, if the monopoly- 
rights were eliminated, and in order to earn 
large dividends on the watered stock the peo- 
ple have been robbed on eve ry hand. 

The hour is approaching when the millions 
will end this cruel tax which in effect is usury 
exacted by an irresponsible class from the 
wealth-creators of the land, a portion of which 
ill-gotten gain is being systematically used to 
maintain corrupt political bosses, controlled 
machines and the hirelings of privilege that 
are entrenched in every branch of the govern- 
ment. 


Civic Advance-Movement in Colorado: 
The First Arena Club of Denver. 


JUST as we go to press we have received the 
following notice of the formation of the first 
Arena Club of Denver from the secretary of 
the Club: 


In response to an invitation published in 
the November ARENA, ten persons met at the 
office of J. Warner Mills, in the Kittredge 
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Building, Denver, Colorado, on November 
2Ist, to form an Arena Club. ‘Those present 
were W. C. Kingsley, J. M. Clark, John H. 
Gabriel, T. B. Stuart, Mila Tupper Maynard, 
Lucy J. Harrington, William Bates, Dr. Mary 
E. Bates, J. Warner Mills and M. Florence 
Johnson. Many others would have been 
present had the meeting been held in the even- 
ng instead of during business hours. 

To convey a general idea of the object of 
the Club, an article entitled “Centers of Light 
and Leading” from the September ARENa, 
and a portion of “Civic Centers for Moral 
Progress”’ from the November ARENA, were 
read. The opinion of each one present was 
asked regarding the possibilities of an Arena 
Club, and each was requested to suggest the 
best means for making the club a success. 
It was decided that the first object of the 
Arena Club shall be to work to secure direct- 
legislation and a general civic uplift in all 
governmental affairs. All subjects are to be 
discussed. The platform is to be absolutely 
free. 

J. Warner Mills was made president. Let- 
ters were read from friends, encouraging the 
formation of the club, prophesying its use- 
fulness, and regretting the inability of the 
writers to be present. The following short 
extracts reveal a gratifying interest in Arena 
Clubs. 


Etta D. Kelso, of Longmont, Colo., writes: 
“We cannot be present in person, but in 
spirit we certainly will be with you, and will 
give the movement the uplift of our thought 
then and thereafter.” 

M. H. Coffin, Longmont, Colo.: “I am 
especially glad that you are to form an Arena 
Club in Denver. The time is truly most 
opportune.” 

Wilmatte Porter Cockerell, Boulder, Colo.: 
“TI was much interested to see your call for 
an Arena Club. Certainly Colorado needs 
stirring up to a better realization of their privi- 
leges and duties.” 

Leo Vincent, Boulder, Colo., writes a long 
and interesting letter which would require 
reading in full to be appreciated. 

A. M York, 78 Sherman avenue, Denver, 
Colo.: “Will you please enter my name as a 
member of the Arena Club of Colorado, to 
be organized at your office ?” 

Joseph Wolff, Boulder, Colo.: “The object 
of this letter is to express my hearty approval 
of your move to establish an Arena Club in 
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Denver, and I hope it may be instrumental 
in staying the flood of unrighteousness that 
now threatens to engulf all that the friends of 
progress hold dear. . It has my full sym- 
pathy and will have such support as my cir- 
cumstances will allow me to render.” 

F. E. Ashburn, Olathe. Colo.: “I am grati- 
fied to note the proposed formation of the 
Arena Club in Denver. These ‘Civic Centers 
of Moral Progress’ will shine out as beacon- 
lights that point the road to a real civiliza- 
tion—a_ civilization in which humanity for 
the first time in its history may truly live. 

I wish I might be one of Denver's 
Arena Club, but while that privilege cannot 
be mine now, yet I send greetings to its 
every member and my best wishes for its 
increased success till the cause of freedom 
has been triumphantly won.” 

T. Lytel. Manzanola, Colo.: “I have been 
one of THe Arena family for several years 
and most certainly desire the extension of 
its influence and the fruition of its hopes 
for the political and moral regeneration of 
our people.” 

F. W. Kraeger, Durango, Colo.: “I am very 
glad that you intend organizing the first 
Arena Club in our state. I. hope it will 
gather in many of the good people of 
Denver, and that many more clubs will be 
started. It may be possible to form one in 
this part of the state. Great work is being 
done all over the country by a few earnest, 
honest, unselfish men.” 


It was voted that the writers of these letters 
be made honorary members of the Denver 
Arena Club, and that they be advised to start 
clubs in the communities in which they re- 
side. 

Judge Stuart offered the use of his spacious 
residence as a regular meeting-place for the 
Club. The Club is thus assured a good home. 

At the next meeting Mrs. Mila Tupper 
Maynard, well known throughout the state 
and nation as a public lecturer, will speak. It 
is expected there will be a large attendance, 
and that the meeting will be of unusual in- 
terest. A full report will be sent to Tue 
ARENA. 

Those who are now interested in the Arena 
Club are requested to make its existence known 
to all who would be glad to help in this work, 
and invite them to be present at the meetings 
which will be held at the residence of T. B. 
Stuart, 1228 Sherman avenue, Denver. The 
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next meeting will be held on December 5th, 
at 8 P. M. 

The Denver News, of November 22d, gave 
the following notice of the formation of the 


Club: 


“An Arena Club was organized at the office 
of J. Warner Mills yesterday afternoon. The 
all had been published in the November 
Arena and letters were read from persons all 
over the state interested in the proposed or- 
ganization. Preliminary to organization the 
Arena article by Mr. B. O. Flower was read, 
suggesting the organization of ‘centers of light 
and leading.’ 

“It was agreed to organize and Mr. Mills 
was chosen president and Mrs. M. Florence 


THE 


The Russian Revolution: Some Facts and 
Lessons.—Russia as an Historic 
Bulwark of Despotism. 

INCE the middle of last October events 
in Russia of the gravest significance, not 
only to her millions but to the cause of human 
progress the world over, have transpired with 
startling rapidity. Ever since the great revo- 
lutionary epoch was inaugurated at Lexing- 
ton, from which democracy came forth as the 
handmaid of progress and the apostle of jus- 
tice and human rights, Russia has stood as 
the dead wall against which the waves of free- 
dom fruitlessly beat. Aye, more. She has 
not only resisted all efforts of the people to 
secure a voice in the councils of the nation, 
but she has been the Gibraltar of imperialism, 
despotism and reaction, ever aiding as she 
was able to crush the onward march of de- 
mocracy in other European lands. Without 
the powerful aid of the Russian autocracy in 
crucial moments it is probable that the de- 
mocratizing of western Europe might be al- 
most complete to-day 


Russia's Role in The Latest Reactionary 
Movements. 

Since the rise of the new commercial feudal- 
ism in America, Germany and other lands, in 
which a small class has become immensely 
powerful through vast fortunes, the fruits of 
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Johnson secretary. Meetings will be held at 
the home of Judge Stuart, 1228 Sherman ave- 
nue, beginning Tuesday, December 5th, at 
8 P. M., to which the public is invited. 

“Mrs. Maynard has been selected as the 
speaker of the evening.” 


In a personal letter just received from the 


Hon. J. Warner Mills, he Says: 


“The launching of the Arena Club was a 
success, not because of the numbers, but be- 
cause of the enthusiasm and interest and of 
the large number who have promised to be 
present at our subsequent meetings. I have 
received a large number of letters from various 
parts of the state, all of which speak approv- 
ingly of the Club venture.” 


WORLD BEYOND OUR BORDERS. 


privilege, a new reactionary and anti-demo- 
cratic factor has entered the ranks of imperial- 
ism which, uniting with the autocratic, bu- 
reaucratic and monarchal elements, has been 
systematically working more or less openly 
against the fundamental principles which 
differentiate democracy from class-rule. 

For some time prior to the declaration of 
war between Japan and Russia the more dis- 
cerning democratic diplomats had marked 
with increasing apprehension the pernicious 
activity on the part of the Russian autocracy 
and the Emperor William of Germany against 
everything that favored popular rule or de- 
mocracy. Some months ago one of the lead- 
ing English reviews published a paper of 
marked ability from a writer intimately ac- 
quainted with the contemporaneous diplo- 
matic history of the courts of St. Petersburg 
and Berlin. This contributor declared that a 
systematic campaign of reaction was being 
vigorously carried forward by the Czar’s gov- 
ernment and the Emperor of Germany against 
democracy and all liberal tendencies in gov- 
ernment, not only in London, Paris and other 
European capitals, but also in Washington, 
and that large sums of money were being ex- 
pended annually in furthering in every way 
possible the reactionary educational campaign. 
The distinguished consideraton shown by 
the Kaiser to the great capitalists of Germany. 
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such as Herr Krupp, and to the great Wall- 
street magnate, J. Pierpont Morgan, was 
merely a part of a systematic and concerted 
effort to knit together the princes of privilege 
and the aristocracies and thrones in their effort 
to weaken the power of popular government 
or pure democracy. 


Japan Frustrates The Plans of The Czar 
and The Kaiser. 

When the war broke out between Russia 
and Japan, Nicholas and William confidently 
expected that Japan would be crushed and the 
autocracy would be more firmly established 
than ever. With Russia’s prestige increased, 
it would be easy to rapidly push forward the 
reactionary movement. Indeed, so confident 
was the Emperor of Germany of the outcome 
of the conflict that the declarations were freely 
made that the German Emperor contemplated 
the securing of legislation that would reduce 
the Socialist representation in the Reichstag 
to an insignificant number, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Socialists numbered more 
than one-third of the entire electorate of the 
empire. 

But just as the outlook appeared darkest 
for the cause of freedom, justice and democ- 
racy, a change occurred. The arms of Japan 
were victorious on sea and land. Russia as a 
naval power fell to an insignificant position, 
while the record of her armies was a record of 
constant defeats and retreats. At home the 
despotism of Von Plehve and Pobiedonostseff, 
sanctioned by the Czar, goaded the people to 
desperation. Von Plehve was assassinated. 
Uprisings and strikes occurred in various 
places, only to be ruthlessly crushed. Every 
noble aspiration of the people for the enjoy- 
ment of a larger measure of freedom that found 
public expression, was summarily dealt with. 
The flower of Russia’s students and many of 
her noblest educators who advocated freedom 
of speech and the right of association were 
rewarded with prison and exile Pobiedonost- 
seff vigorously opposed the proposition to al- 
low the peasants to be taught to read and 
write. The church everywhere fostered re- 
ligious bigotry, superstition, fanaticism, race 
hatred and unquestioning reverence for the 
crown. 

Then came the St. Petersburg strike and 
that fateful Sunday morning a year ago this 
month when, led by a noble priest, men, 
women and children, unarmed and cherishing 
the long-fostered belief that the Czar was their 
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Little Father who loved them, marched forth 
to tell him the story of their misery and woe, 
to show him that they were starving and to 
plead with him to aid them in their distress. 
There was no murder in their hearts. Instead 
there was the age-long veneration for the di- 
vinely-appointed ruler. Never had a mon- 
arch a more splendid opportunity to make an 
immortal name and to win the love and devo- 
tion of his people than had Nicholas II. on 
that Sunday morning when the starving and 
trusting poor marched forth to lay the burden 
of their woe at his feet. Had the Czar met 
them as a kind and beneficent ruler, with words 
of love and gentleness; explained to them the 
difficulties and exigencies of his position and 
that of the nation; given them out of his own 
great abundance sufficient for their immediate 
wants; promised his good offices to adjust the 
labor difficulties; and then, rising to the 
heights of great statesmanship, had announced 
that the long aspirations and yearnings of his 
people would be answered, as it was his pleas- 
ure to give them a constitution and guarantee 
to all the right of free speech, a free press and 
freedom of association, and that he would ask 
their own representatives to help him in wisely 
ruling the great empire and promoting the 
happiness and prosperity of all the people, 
we say, had he done this, he would at one step 
have placed himself among the foremost of 
the world’s greatest rulers; he would have 
won the passionate love of his millions and 
have been the strongest because the most pop- 
uular ruler in all Europe. But instead of this, 
when his people asked for bread he gave them 
bullets. He had the helpless, unarmed men, 
women and children shot down in cold blood, 
and thus stepped before the civilized world 
branded as a murderer, a despot whose hands 
were crimson with the blood of the weak, the 
unarmed and the poor. In that hour he 
sounded the knell of autocracy; in that hour 
he placed an impassable gulf between the love 
of the people and the throne. Henceforth 
there might be waiting spells, but despotism 
from the autocracy would be answered by 
assassination. Sergius followed Von Plehve, 
and every tyrant lived in hourly dread of a 
similar fate. The war dragged to a close and 
the people realized the importance of action. 
It was as perilous as it was useless to petition. 
Their hope lay in another direction 

Suddenly one of the most amazing things 
happened known to history—something that 
evinced a master-mind directing millions who 
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were inspired by the grim determination that 
lifts brave souls to the peerage of heroes. “* In 
one week,” to use the graphic language of 
Jaakoff Prelooker, “practically the whole 
gigantic empire made revolution by the peace- 
ful means of a general labor, educational and 
professional strike.” 

Then the Czar awoke to a of 


sol- 


realization 
His 

diers had shown in the field how weak was the 
The credit of the 


the powerlessness of his position. 


strong arm of autocracy. 
nation was imperilled. The people were in 
revolt. Something had to be 
hour brought certain doom nearer his door. 
He was no longer in a position to murder, im 


done. Every 


prison, persecute or exile the offenders, for 
they were hundreds of thousands strong. He 
granted a constitution when it was already too 
late to pass from despotism to constitutional 
government without the 
But it is a very important aid: noteworthy 
fact that almost all the rioting and brutal mas- 
sacres that immediately followed the conces- 


shock of V iolence. 


sions made by the Czar were the work of the 
upholders of the autocracy or the indignant 
loyalists and reactionary officers, soldiers and 
citizens who sought to vent their anger at the 
new order by instigating the most horrible 
massacres of the most defenceless citizens of 
Russia. ‘These elements took advantage of 
the racial hatred that the church had so long 
stimulated among the ignorant and super 
stitious against the Jews and wrought the 
wretched slaves of religious bigotry to a frenzy 
of savagery that brought on the frightful per- 
secutions and murders of the defenceless 
Hebrews. 

The spirit of war, murder and hate begets 
hate and retaliation, and it is perhaps not 
strange that in the presence of the massacres, 
with no strong 
government to stop the outrages, or with no 
expressions of horror emanating from the 
throne in regard to them, the distrust felt by 
the revolutionary element of the population 
against the Czar rapidly grew. It 
found that the Czar had reserved to himself 
far more power than was at first supposed, 


or positive stand taken by the 


was also 


and the subsequent liberal steps that were 
taken at the imperative demand of the aroused 
people were but grudgingly granted—granted 
in such a way as to foster rather than abate 
the revolutionary spirit born of generations of 
the most cruel and dehumanizing despotism. 

Whether Russia can pass to constitutional 
government without a general empire-wide 
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revolution is a question for the future to ans 
wer, but one thing seems assured: the nation 
is now too thoroughly aroused to ever again 
submit to a return of the long night of auto- 
cratic or bureaucratic despotism from which 
the people have so toilsomely and at 
frightful 
There may be 


such 
No. 


temporary reactionary move- 


cost dragged themselves. 
ments: there may be brief periods of despotic 
rule; but the die is cast; the most formidable 
bulwark of despotism has fallen, and democ- 
racy the world over will be the immense gainer 
for the revolution that compelled the brutal 
and despotic government to bow to the de- 


mands of an awakened people. 


The Practical Results of Governmental 
Insurance in Belgium. 


At 


obtaining 


rHE present time, when the public is 
a glimpse through the insurance 
investigation of the riot of corruption that has 
marked the conduct of our three great metro- 
politan insurance companies for many years, 
and when the people are seeing just how the 
grafting management has prostituted the po- 
litical machinery of New York, thereby secur- 
ing control of the people’s servants through 
the corrupt use of wealth, for the purpose of 
destroying the safeguards given to the policy- 
holders, it is interesting to find so conservative 
a capitalistic organ as the Boston Transcript 
giving much space to an extended description 
of the actual results of governmental insurance 
as administered for half a century by the 
Belgian government. The following extracts 
from the able paper which appeared in the 
Transcript of November eighteenth will be 
of interest 
think for themselves instead of taking the 
opinions of those who hold briefs for corporate 


and value to men and women who 


wealth and privileged interests. 
The the Transcript 
points out, “does a general life-insurance busi- 


ness, 


Belgian government, 
issuing straight life-policies as well as 
term or endowment policies. It goes further 
and contracts to pay annuities to such of its 
This life-insurance 
and annuity business is grafted upon the gov- 
ernmental postal savings-bank system. Al- 
most identically the same machinery operates 
all three. Under this singular financial sys- 
tem the poorest individual in the little king- 
dom can secure a moderate life-insurance 
policy or annuity by the payment of trifling 
annual premiums, or derive interest on his 
small deposits in the postal savings-bank.” 


citizens as desire them 
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“The system,” this writer continues, “was 
adopted to encourage national thrift, and has 
fully vindicated its purpose. There are few 
or no beggars in Belgium. It works smoothly 
and is apparently without a flaw. No fiscal 
corruption has developed in connection with 
the system, complex and peculiar as it is It 
has been in practice upward of half a century. 
Che balance-sheet of the Belgian National 
Bank on December 31, 1903, the last report 
within reach, showed deposits to the credit of 
the three institutions of $45,992,768, approxi- 
mately $7 a head of the total population of 
Belgium. The aggregate is much greater now 

“The most important branch, of course, is 
the postal savings system, well worth a study. 
Every possible facility to make deposits is 
afforded the public. They are made in the 
post-offices and bank agencies in sums as low 
us twenty cents. More than $965 cannot be 
deposited in any period of two weeks without 
special authorization. The interest-rate is 
fixed periodically by the government. At the 
close of the year the interest is added to the 
principal and begins to draw interest itself 
Each depositor receives a bank-book free of 
charge. Special adhesive deposit-stamps are 
used, which are receipts for money paid in, 
and are pasted in this bank-book. In it, also, 
are entered calculations of interest, and all 
other transactions between the postal savings- 
bank and the depositor. The system is con- 
stantly growing in favor. This postal savings 
system is no new thing. It has been greatly 
discussed in this country and its adoption 
urged in Congress. 


“The Belgium life annuity and life insur- 
ance adjuncts are something unique. Yet 
they are apparently successfully conducted 
to the entire satisfaction of King Leopold’s 
subjects.” The writer, after describing the in- 
surance system in detail, observes that it “is 
apparently simple, cheap and reliable insur- 
ance, There is doubtless a small profit accTu- 
ing to the government for doing the business, 
but it must be infinitesimal. It is palpably 
arranged in the interest of the policy-holders 
and not of the officials.” 


Municipal-Ownership of Street-Railways 
in Germany: A Conservative 
Educator’s Report. 


Own us return from Germany Professor 
L. S. Rowe, of the Chair of Political Science 
in the University of Pennsylvania, published 
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in Bradstreet’s the result of his careful personal 
investigation of municipal-ownership of street- 
railways in Germany. The testimony of this 
conservative educator in the ultra-conserva- 
tive Bradstreet’s is of special value to the cause 
of public-ownership, as it goes far to confirm 
the contention of reformers which the special 
pleaders for public service corporations have 
attacked. Professor Rowe observes that 


“During the last few years the movement 
for municipal-ownership has acquired great 
headway in Germany through the municipall 
zation of the street railway systems Within 
less than ten years some thirty municipalities 
have acquired title to their street-railway lines 
and are operating them. ‘The most important 
developments in this direction have taken 
place within the last four years.” 


The Professor found that the cities had been 
led to take over the street-car service largely 
because of “the failure of private corporations 
to furnish adequate transportation facilities.” 
He incidentally emphasizes a fact which re- 
formers have insisted upon, but which those 
who hold briefs for public-service corporations 
systematically ignore, namely, that “no city 
of continental Europe enjoys rapid transit in 
the sense in which we understand the term in 
the United States. This defect cannot be laid 
to the door of municipal-ownership, as the 
conditions are the same whether the street- 
railways are under private or public control. 
The real cause is to be found in the fact that 
until the recent extension of the territorial 
area of German cities, the need for rapid 
transit was not keenly felt.” 

One of the most important achievements 
of municipal-ownership, Professor Rowe 
points out, “has been the extension of street- 
railway lines into the outlying districts, thus 
relieving the congestion of the densely-popu- 
lated central districts. The readjustment of 
fares, with a view to favoring the migration 
of the working-classes into the suburban dis- 
tricts, is another of the important services of 
municipal operation.” 

On the subject of fares our author observes: 


‘The fares in all German cities are consid 
erably lower than in the United States for short 
rides ranging from one to one-and-a-half 
miles. Two and one-half cents pays for a 
ride of one and one-fifth miles and for one 
transfer. Monthly commutation tickets over 
one-mile sections of the road are sold for $1.50, 
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and over the entire system for $3.25. In 
Niirnberg a uniform fare of 24 cents over the 
entire system has been introduced.” 


On the subject of low fares in the Old World 
Professor Rowe makes some pertinent ob- 
servations striking at the very heart of the 
question, when he shows that the high fares 
with us are necessitated by the stock-watering 
or inflated capitalization of our corporations. 


“If we inquire into the reasons,” he says, 
“why German cities are able to offer relatively 
low fares, and still derive a profit from opera- 
tion, we find the cause to be the relatively low 
fixed charges of the German street-railway 
accounts. The capitalization per mile of 
track of the German municipal-lines ranges 
from $23,809 in Munich to $54,138 in Niirn- 
berg. Even this capitalization has been 
largely increased by the large indemnities 
paid to private companies for unexpired fran- 
chises. When we compare this capitalization 
with the $259,542 per mile of track of the New 
York surface-railways and the $165,085 of 
the Philadelphia system, the difference is 
readily apparent.” 


He shows that though the financial results 
have been at the outset disappointing, largely 
because of “the heavy payments which the 
cities were compelled to make to the com- 
panies as indemnity for their unexpired fran- 
chises,” the results even in this particular are 
full of promise. His conclusions are thus 
summed up: 


“Municipal-ownership and operation of 
street-railways in Germany were begun under 
the most trying conditions. The cities, im- 
mediately after purchasing the lines, were 
compelled to make large expenditures for 
electrical equipment, and, to add to the diffi- 
culties, the change was made during a period 
of industrial depression which seriously af- 
fected the traffic. In spite of these difficulties, 
more than four-fifths of the cities which have 
embarked upon this policy are running the 
lines at a considerable profit and are gradually 
introducing a policy which is fostering the 
social welfare of the community, as well as the 
financial interests of the city treasury.” 


These conclusions of one of the leading 
conservative authorities in political economy, 
after a careful investigation and given to the 
public in one of the great capitalistic journals, 
must prove of great interest and value to those 
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who believe in public-ownership and operation 
of public utilities for the benefit of all the peo- 
ple, instead of private-ownership and opera 
tion for the enormous enrichment of the few 
at the expense of the millions and also at the 
expense of civic honesty. 


A German City Where Municipal-Owner- 
ship is in Full Flower. 

A CORRESPONDENT wishes to know if any 
city of continental Europe has carried munic- 
ipal-ownership so far as have Glasgow and 
some other British municipalities. An an- 
swer to this question has recently been given 
by United States Consul Liefeld, of Freiburg, 
Germany. This city, it is true, is very small 
when compared with the second city of Great 
Britain, it having but seventy thousand in- 
habitants, but Glasgow and Freiburg taken 
together furnish admirable examples of how 
municipalities, both great and small, can be 
governed honestly, economically and to the 
immense benefit of the people, when once the 
public-service companies, which are ever the 
fountain-head of municipal and state cor- 
ruption, as they are the mainstay of corrupt 
bosses and party-machines, are no longer a 
polluting influence in a municipality. 

In Freiburg, as in Glasgow, the municipal 
utilities are operated with a view to lessening 
the cost and in other ways benefitting the citi- 
zens, rather than with the object of merely 
making money; yet the showing, even from 
the latter view-point, in the German munici- 
In Frei- 
burg, according to our consul, the street-cars. 
the gas, the electric-light, the water, the thea- 
ter, the slaughter-house, the pawn-shop, the 
cemetery, the savings-bank and the schools 
are operated by the city, which indeed also 
controls a daily paper, vinevards and build- 
ing-lots. 


pality as in Glasgow is creditable. 


Last year the city treasury realized, 
after all expenses had been paid, $3,478 from 
the electric-plant; $3,581 from the gas; $13,- 
140 from the cemetery; $221 from the munici- 
pal pawn-shop; $65,892 rental from buildings 
owned by the city; $71,315 from the water 
department; and $4,211 from the slaughter- 
house. 

Many of the things operated by the munici- 
pality are primarily for the benefit, protection, 
education or development of the inhabitants. 
The pawn-shop, for example, is operated so 
as to accommodate those who need loans and 
who would otherwise become victims of ex- 
tortioners. Another institution for the benefit 
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or convenience of the citizens, and especially 
of the poorer members of society, is the peo- 
ple’s kitchen. Here good food is served at 
very reasonable prices. The receipts from 
the kitchen last vear amounted to $27,806. 
The city savings-bank is also another valuable 
institution, being perfectly safe and tending 
thrift. The municipal theater 
is regarded by the citizens as almost as im- 
portant an educational institution as the city 
Therefore the city each vear econ- 
liberally toward its maintenance. 
Last vear the outlay for the theater was $89,- 
837. Of this arnount the city paid $32,606. 
The municipal theater is an institution that 
specially merits the attention of our people. 
We believe Richard Wagner was right in his 
ontention that so long as the theater was de- 
pendent on the money-mad speculators; so 


stimulate 


=f hools. 


rib ites 


g as the box-office was the chief concern of 
those who gave the public their amusements, 
there would be no really great dramatic art 
or a theater that would be a powerful educator 
of the people. By the municipality giving a 
subsidy to the municipal theater the best of 
plays can be produced and at prices not so 
exorbitant as to render them prohibitive to 
people of limited means. 


The City of Berlin Votes to Build and 
Operate a Subway. 

THe ELECTORATE of Berlin recently voted 
by a large majority in favor of the construction 
and operation of a subway for the benefit and 
convenience of the citizens. It is well to note 
the fact that the citizens were not so indiffer- 
ent to their interests or as easily duped by the 
paid advocates of public-service corporations 
as to vote to give this immensely valuable 
franchise to the individual capitalists, such as 
the Morgans, the Belmonts and the Ryans with 
, who are annually diverting into their own 
pockets millions upon millions of money that 
should be enjoyed by the people in cheaper 
and better service and in reduced taxation 
under municipal-ownership and operation. 
No. The citizens of German municipalities 
do not propose to have their city governments 
corrupted by the wealth of public-service 
corporations and their lawyers, as our munici- 
pal governments have been debauched by 
these enemies of the people and of popular 
rule. They know that if corruption occurs 
in public management it will be quickly rem- 
edied and the guilty punished so long as the 
evil-doers have not behind them the great and 
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powerful corporations that can afford to spend 
millions of dollars for the betrayal of the in- 
terests of the people and for the protection of 
the guilty if any attempt is made to bring them 
to justice 

Germany tentatively tried governmental 
ownership of railways, and after full and fair 
trial with about one-half the roads under gov- 
ernment-ownership and one-half under pri- 
vate-ownership, the state found that the pub- 
lic-owned and operated roads were far more 
satisfactory and profitable, after which she 
took over the five great lines that remained 
under private control. 

For the past ten years the cities of Germany 
have been taking over the street-car service, 
with the result that the service has been im- 
mensely improved and the roads are making 
a better and better showing, the only serious 
drawback having been the high prices which 
in some instances the municipalities were 
compelled to pay for the unexpired franchises. 
These facts are referred to elsewhere. 

It matters not whether it be in England or 
in New Zealand. in Germany or in Scotland, 
everywhere where public-ownership has been 
fairly tried, the people have been the great 
gainers and corruption in government has 
been rapidly abated. 


Reactionary Usurpation in Norway. 


THE REFUSAL of the members of the Nor- 
wegian parliament to grant the electorate the 
opportunity of voting on whether Norway 
should become a republic or be governed by 
a king, was a shameful abuse of power, re- 
flecting the old monarchal spirit wholly in- 
imical to free institutions or the principles of 
democracy. It was an exhibition of treason 
against popular government that branded the 
members of the Norwegian Parliament as 
traitors to their electorate and their nation. 
It is said that the thrones of Europe and the 
commercial interests of Norway influenced 
the legislators in their decision against allow- 
ing the people to select their form of govern- 
ment. But what right had outside interests 
or the little coterie of commercial leaders that 
is always governed by selfish interests, to over- 
ride the inherent rights of the people ? 

This crime against Norway and against 
democracy should serve to further awaken 
our people to the peril of the influence of sordid 
commercialism which upholds the reactionary 
political bosses in our midst. But for this 
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selfish and anti-republican influence, seeking 
privileges at the expense of the basic principles 
on which free institutions rest, our nation 
would not to-day be cursed with bosses, nor 
would the wishes of the people be systematic- 
ally slighted by such reactionary representa- 
tives of privileged interests as Senators Lodge, 
Aldrich, Platt, Dryden, Spooner, Elkins, 
Gorman and Penrose. The great moral 
awakening that is now becoming so marked 
in our land must hew to the line of funda- 
mental democracy and keep in mind at all 
times that the most urgent need of the hour is 
for the people to compel their servants to sub- 
mit their legislation to the electorate when 
such demand is made. Otherwise our re- 
publican government will become more and 
more a farce, a government of corrupt wealth 
through the political boss and the controlled 
machine, for the benefit of the privileged few. 

When the people of Norway had a referen- 
dum on whether or not they would accept 
Prince Charles as their monarch, and he was 
voted for, the reactionary press all over the 
country hailed the fact as the decision of the 
electorate in favor of monarchy instead of 
republicanism, when as a matter of fact the 
people were not given the opportunity to vote 
directly on that question. 


Prime Minister Fejervary’s Liberal Pro- 
gramme. 

AT THE present writing a very interesting 
and somewhat anomalous condition is pre- 
sented by the leading governmental factions 
in Hungarian politics. For some time a ma- 
jority party has been formed through a coali- 
tion of two parties that are opposed to the 
conservatives but which have little in common. 
Indeed, so great is their distrust that they have 
been unable to agree on a cabinet. Thus the 
governmental business has been at a stand- 
still and the Emperor Francis Joseph, acting in 
his capacity as King of Hungary, has at last ap- 
pointed a cabinet satisfactory to himself but 
not agreeable to the parliament. Realizing 
that in all probability the parliament would 
promptly overthrow the new ministry by pass- 
ing a vote of want of confidence, the king pro- 
rogued parliament for two months. The 
prime minister, Baron Fejervary, then came 
forward with a radical programme among the 
principal demands of which are: universal 
suffrage with secret and direct ballot; com- 
pulsory free education; the granting of small 
farm-holdings to farmers; compulsory insur- 
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ance for workingmen; tariff and taxation re- 
forms. Now it is by no means certain that 
this magnificent liberal programme will be 
accepted by the powerful Magvars who domi- 
nate the so-called liberal opposition They 
represent the richest and most scholarly ele- 
ment in the kingdom, but they have too long 
enjoved absolute political control to desire 
the extension of suffrage, as that might threat- 
en their future domination. But when once 
such a programme is promulgated, and es- 
pecially when it emenates from the throne, its 
ultimate acceptance is inevitable, and such 
acceptation will mean another substantial 
democratic stride among the nations of the 


Old World. 


International Peace Propaganda of So- 
cialists Creating Alarm in Reac- 
tionary Circles. 

For YEARS men have preached and prayed 
for the advent of universal peace. It has been 
claimed to be the special mission of the church 
as the representative of the Prince of Peace, 
to actively strive to bring about such a con- 
dition that war would be impossible. But 
after two thousand years the great Christian 
lands of the earth are becoming more and more 
great armed camps. Most of the time some 
of the great nations are at the throat of other 
nations or are vigorously engaged in subju- 

gating the small peoples 

In recent vears, however, there have arisen 
a number of noble writers of marked ability, 
not only among the essayists and moral leaders 
but also among the great writers of fiction 
such men as Tolstoi and Zola—who have 
wrought a tremendous work in impressing on 
the conscience of the thoughtful the inherent 
criminality as well as the frightful wasteful- 
ness of war. Bloch probably more than all 
other writers has shown the economic waste 
incident to militarism, while a number of edi- 
tors under the lead of Mr. Stead, and not a few 
able clergymen have assailed the war-spirit 
from the view-point of morality and religion 
But it has remained for the Social Dernocrats 
of Europe everywhere to put forth an active 
educational peace propaganda that has startled 
every monarch, every beneficiary of privilege 
or class-rule, and every reactionary in politics, 
religion and business life who is at heart a foe 
to the teachings of the Prince of Peace and the 
enemy of democracy, whose ideal is summed 
up in the words Liberty, Justice and Fraternity. 

The Socialists hold that all men are bro- 
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thers and that war is inherently criminal. 
They urge that the killing of men, disguise it 
They insist that “the 
enormous waste of money involved in a mili- 


as you may, is murder. 


tarv budget” represents a criminal waste 
which if applied to popular education of the 
young and the furtherance of just conditions 
whereby every man might have an opportu- 
nity to labor and be protected in the realiza- 
tion of what he earned, would soon change 
the face of society and do much toward trans- 
forming the social hell of to-day into a fra- 
ternal heaven. ‘They are educating the masses 
in every land to wage a ceaseless war on war. 
Recently the great French Socialist statesman, 
Jaures, in an address delivered at Limoges, 
scandalized the representatives of the old 
order by making the following clear-cut state- 
ment in favor of pacifism: 


~The duty of Socialists, as soon as danger 
of a war appears, is very plain. The Inter- 
Labor before 
everything else for a permanent and universal 
When 


desire of conquest arises in the State and sug- 


national Association stands 


propaganda of peace. ambition or 
gests the probability or possibility of war, the 
international proletariat must rise as one man 
and make it plain to the Government of a 
capitalistic State that the laboring men will 
have no slaughter.” 


This peace propaganda is being aggressively 
carried forward in France, Germany and else- 
where where the Socialists are growing in 
numbers and power, much to the alarm and 
indignation of the thrones and the church 
In Italy the Osservatore Romano, the organ of 
the Vatican, censures the state for not suppress- 
ing the Socialist associations. It is greatly 
agitated over the fact that there is an inter- 
national anti-military association in full oper 
ation and that its agents carry on a diligent 
propaganda by interviewing and disseminating 
literature in inns and cafés frequented by the 
Indeed, the position taken by this 
great organ of the Vatican in its attack on the 


soldiers. 


international anti-military Socialistic organi- 
zation sounds startlingly like the denuncia- 
tions of the old pagan officials of the early 
Christians, whose teachings in regard to war 


were almost identical with those of the Social- 
ists, both holding that men were brothers and 
that as such they should love one another and 
not kill each other simply because a national 
boundary separated or because some monarch 
or official class chose to throw hundreds of 
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thousands of men at each other, regardless of 
the lives slaughtered and the misery, starvation, 
wretchedness and crime that inevitably follow 
in the trail of war. ; 

In a recent issue of the Fortnightly Review 
Eugene Tavernier, a doughty defender of the 
Catholic religion and reactionary ideals, be- 
wails the fact that the free-school teachers of 
France are everywhere teaching the criminality 
of war. According to this writer one of the 
worst results of the banishment of religion 
from the public-schools is found in the attitude 
of the teachers in emphasizing the criminality 
of war. In referring to the educational con- 
ventions being held in France he says: 


“In the congresses organized by the Radi- 
cals, with the codperation of the Socialists, it 
has become customary to hear teachers speak- 
ing against the military profession, and against 
the old idea of patriotism, which in its turn is 
treated as a superstition like the Christian 
faith. 
the army is a corollary, in fact, of the con- 
temptuous hatred for testified by 


Radicalism.” 


This writer, who seems to think that the 
function of the church is to foster the war- 


The belittling of one’s country and of 


religion 


spirit, which in the last analysis is the spirit 
of hate and murder, is greatly exercised over 
the attitude of the eminent educational leader 
and official, M. Payot, because the latter holds 
that war will not bear investigation, that its 
fruits are found in “excessive labor, poverty 
with its attendant train of vices, tuberculosis, 
“Fifteen to 
Taver- 
“in primary schools, male and female, 


misery of every description.” 
twenty thousand teachers,” savs M 
nier, 
read out similar lessons almost every week, 
and repeat them to those around them.” 

M. Tavernier’s denunciation of Socialism 
and radicalism on the ground of their teaching 
that all men are brothers and that war is crim- 
inal, and in seeking to make war impossible 
by educating the masses to refuse to kill one 
another at the behest of those who take no 
personal risks, will not appeal to true Chris- 
tians or to men who are sufficiently civilized 
to see the enormity and criminality of war 
an evil about which the church, if it retained 
even a faint appreciation of the true meaning 
of the teachings of Christ, must necessarily 
condemn. On this point at least the Social- 
ists are in as perfect accord with the teachings 
of Christ as are the Osservatore Romano and 
M. Tavernier in accord with the spirit of 
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ancient Rome, when it indicted the Christians 
for their refusal to fight. 
The New Liberal Party in New Zealand. 

A POWERFUL opposition party is one of the 
surest safeguards of popular rights. All 
political parties, if they become strongly en- 
trenched in power and are conscious that they 
have an overwhelming majority behind them, 
become in time autocratic and less alive to the 
basic demands of democracy than is safe for 
the people, when, indeed. the dominant or- 
ganization does not become the tool of privi- 
leged interests which under the honorable 
robings of a once great moral party secure 
selfish measures and legislation inimical to 
the best interests of the nation. 

New Zealand under the leadership of Pre- 
mier Richard J. Seddon has made one of the 
most glorious records as an experiment in 
government of the people, by the people and 
for the people known to history. The great 
advance steps taken under the statesmanship 
of such men as Ballance and Seddon and their 
able co-laborers met with the overwhelming 
approval of the people. There is therefore 
no danger of any serious backward step in the 
government of this New England of the south- 
ern seas. Yet the consciousness of the 
strength and popularity of the government 
with the people has bred at last, according to 
the views of many citizens of the common- 
wealth, a spirit of autocracy and an indiffer- 
ence in administrative matters that is unfavor- 
able to the highest interests of a free and pro- 
gressive state. The government has also been 
slow to encourage some important democratic 
safeguards, such as the initiative, referendum 
and right of recall. ‘True, so long as the public 
servants are as responsive to the will of the 
people as have been the governments of Pre- 
mier Seddon and his predecessors there is no 
general demand for these measures, for their 
need is not realized by the masses. Yet the 
fact remains that if the nation was under a 
reactionary administration as unresponsive 
to public demands as is our Senate and as are 
our municipal and state governments in many 
cities and commonwealths, the people would 
be as powerless as are our own citizens since 
Wall-street high financiers and privileged in- 
terests have gained control of party-machines. 
This danger is recognized by some of the most 
far-seeing statesmen of New Zealand, though 
the government seems blind to its importance. 
Hence the rise of an active opposition to the 
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government, which is in many respects more 
liberal and progressive than the great Liberal 
premier who placed the commonwealth in 
the van of progressive democratic states. 
Among those actively opposed to the slug- 
gishness into which the government seems 
to have fallen, and whose opposition is not so 


much against the legislation as the methods. 


of administration of Mr. Seddon’s government, 
is the new Liberal party in which are found 
four members whose strength, vigor and ag- 
gressive activity have already made them a 
force to be reckoned with. Messrs. Bradford, 
Fisher, Laurenson, and Taylor are already 
known as the “Fighting Four,” and in battling 
for uncompromising honesty and integrity in 
all administrative departments are serving a 
useful purpose. 

There is in New Zealand no corrupt political 
machine dominated by privileged interests; 
no powerful public-service corporations de- 
bauching the people’s servants and exerting a 
baleful influence on the press; no plutocracy 
governing through political machines or with 
powerful representatives enjoying such inti- 
mate social and business relations with the 
master-spirits in government that the interests 
of the masses are sacrificed or slighted on every 
hand. But there is nevertheless the need 
there, as everywhere in a democracy, of a 
healthy and vigilant opposition to compel the 
dominant party to live up to its best ideals and 
to continue to be progressive. Thus we re- 
joice to see a strong young opposition party 
arising in New Zealand and we venture the 
hope that the next great battle in this common- 
wealth under the Southern Cross will be fought 
for the initiative and referendum. Given 
these things in New Zealand in as effective a 
form as in Switzerland, and the position of 
this commonwealth will be preéminent as the 
most truly democratic and progressive state 
in the civilized world. 


Government-Owned Railways of Australia 
Yield Millions to The Public 
Treasury. 

ConsuL-GENERAL Bray recently forwarded 
from Australia to the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor a report of the government- 
owned and operated railways of Australia, in 
which he shows from the official figures that 
the net earnings of the state roads for the last 
two years were as follows: For the year ending 
June 30, 1904, $19,761,646; and for the year 
ending June 30, 1905, $22,745,508. 
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These official figures cannot fail to depress 
the magnates of the American railway sys- 
tems who are not only plundering the people 
but are debauching the public servants, ele- 
vating to positions of power and mastership 
political servants and bosses who can be relied 
upon to fight all efforts looking toward the 
nation securing the enjoyment and benefits 
of the enormous earnings of its public utilities. 
But on the other hand, they will show thought- 
ful people that in the New England of the 
southern seas as well as in the old civilizations 
of Europe, wherever the people take over and 
operate their utilities, they not only enjoy the 
enormous revenue realized but they are able 
to break the backbone of political corruption, 
despotism and reaction rendered possible by 
the presence of irresponsible corporations 
elevating to the most powerful positions in 
government the tools of corporate wealth and 
driving into defeat and obscurity true and 
loyal patriots who cannot be bought to sacrifice 
the interests of the people for the enrichment 
of the privileged few. The great public- 
service companies will fill the government 
with their tools and the real enemies of the 
people so long as they are able to reap the 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually that 
should go into the municipal, state and na- 
tional treasuries or be enjoyed by the people 
in bétter service and lower rates. 

Once take away the motive and power for 
corrupting government and defeating the 
ends of justice, and the bosses will give place 
to statesmen and democracy will reassert itself. 


Helping The Wealth-Creators to Secure 
Homes. 

NO GOVERNMENT on earth has striven more 
intelligently or systematically to foster home- 
building among the people than New Zealand. 
This is one reason for the great popularity and 
success of the government with the people. 
Ever since the Liberal administration has been 
in power, in all land legislation the important 
fact ever kept in view has been the saving or 
reclamation of the land so it may be used for 
the actual home-builders. The state-owned 
railways, by furnishing tickets at nominal 
prices for workers and school-children have 
made it possible for the toilers and their fami- 
lies to own homes far from the centers of popu- 
lation and their places of work and yet permit 
these toilers to attend to their daily duties in 
the cities and their children to enjoy the best 
school privileges with little or no greater ex- 
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pense than if they lived in the congested cen- 
ters. 

The state has also given the workers who 
wish to become home-builders land on the 
most favorable terms and has at times ad- 
vanced money to aid in building these homes. 
Still, rents have been high in some cities, es- 
pecially in Wellington, the capital of the com- 
monwealth, and that part of the earnings of 
many thousands that should have gone into 
improving homes has been eaten up each 
month by rents. To meet this difficulty the 
government now proposes to build cottages 
on attractive plots of land. The whole cost 
when completed will be about fifteen hundred 
dollars for each. Thus attractive little homes 
will be offered to the workers, who can buy 
them outright, or buy them and pay on in- 
stalments, the time for payment extending 
over a number of years; or they may rent 
them for a certain period and have the option 
of buying them at any time before the expira- 
tion of the lease. 

In thus fostering the home-building spirit 
the people’s servants of New Zealand evince 
the wisest statesmanship. A nation where 
popular government obtains has little to fear 
if the great majority of the citizens have homes 
of their own. The home-builders are the 
strength and glory of the commonwealth, and 
from these free firesides will come strong, true 
manhood and womanhood, where the heart 
and the brain are alike alive and illumined 
and where the passion for knowledge is only 
second to the passion for justice. 


Cardinal Moran’s Advocacy of Social 
Reform in Australia. 

In America the representatives of the 
Roman hierarchy have evinced little sym- 
pathy with the aspirations of the people for a 
coéperative commonwealth. In many in- 
stances, indeed, the attitude of the religious 
leaders has been distinctly reactionary in 
spirit. Not so in Australia. Here the head 
of the Roman church has avowed himself in 
strong sympathy with the progressive social 
reform programme of the Radical Labor 
Party. In a recent issue of the New York 
Nation, which is one of the bitterest oppo- 
nents among American journals of everything 
that can by any stretch of the imagination 
be denominated as Socialistic, we find the 
following account of the stand taken by Car- 
dinal Moran and the Archbishop of Mel- 
bourne in favor of the radical Socialistic Labor 
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Party. The extract is taken from an extended 
article by their special correspondent: 
“Catholics would appear, in spite of them 
selves, to be committed against Socialism by 
the Pope’s encyclical, but his representatives 
in Australia took another view of the matter. 
The liberal-minded head of the Church, 
Cardinal Moran, who was_ public-spirited 
enough to stand for election to the convention 
that drafted the Federal Constitution, drew 
a sharp distinction between the revolutionary 
Socialism denounced by the Pope and _ the 
“codéperative commonwealth” that is the ideal 
of the Australian leaders, which he 
seemed to favor. Another tolerant and cul 
tured prelate, the Catholic archbishop of Mel 
bourne, adhered to the distinction.” 


labor 


An English Heroine Among The Boers. 


Ir is always a pleasure to record the splen 
did deeds wrought by the heroes and heroines 
of peace and humanity. They go hand in 
hand with the advance movements of the na- 
tions toward the ideal of true democracy based 
on justice and brotherhood; and among the 
recent stories of lofty humanitarian heroism, 
exhibiting wisdom, nobility and self-sacrifice, 
nothing is more worthy of the recognition and 
aid of all high-minded men and women the 
world over than the well-considered campaign 
of Miss Hobhouse, the 
philanthropist and human helper, in 
Orange River Colony and in the Transvaal 

In 1903 Miss Hobhouse, journeying through 
the region devastated by the late war, was 
appalled by the destitution of the people and 
the difficulties under which they were laboring 
in attempting to start again their agricultural 
and other productive labors throughout the 
denuded lands. She determined to 
crate her best endeavors to a practical work 
for helping the wives and daughters of these 
poor people to materially assist their parents, 
husbands and lovers in the heroic battle to 
win back of comfort Accordingly 
she returned to England determined to intro 
duce and teach the Boer women who desired 
to learn, the arts of lace-making and weaving 
Securing two trained assistants to aid in in 
augurating the work, and with some spinning- 
wheels and looms shipped to the Orange River 
The first 
school was opened at Philippolis early in 
March, when the 


English practical 


the 


conse- 


homes 


Colony, she set out on her mission 


greatest enthusiasm was 
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manifested by the Boers. Numbers of girls 
clamored to be taught to spin and weave 
Only a few applicants, however, could be 
accommodated at first, owing to the limited 
number of spinning-wheels and looms. Sev 
eral Boer fathers early came to the school to 
know if they might copy the wheels and looms 
for their daughters’ home use—a request that 
was gladly granted, as the great object was to 
thoroughly teach the girls and to have them 
the possessors of their own spinning and weavy 
ing outfits. 

Of these girls Miss Hobhouse writes that 
they are “bright and eager, vet shy and quiet.” 
* They took to the work like ducks to water 
and quite shamed us by the rapidity with 
which thev learned to spin.” They were 
equally apt in learning to weave. How eager 
these poor girls were to improve the opportu- 
nity thus given them may be judged from the 
following extract from one of the philanthrop- 
ist’s letters: 


“H. has made rapid strides with the ma- 
chine in this week’s teaching, and triumph- 
antly carried home her work to show her 
father last night She is the daughter of one 
of the Elders of the Church, and her mother 
died in Bethulie ( amp In order to come to 
us she gets up at 2.50 A. M. to wash, bake and 
iron, to be free at eight o’clock. She has her 
little brothers and sisters to be-mother, so six 
in addition to her home- 
work, is pretty hard for a delicate girl; but 
she won't give in.” 


hours at the machine, 


Again she writes thus of the aptitude of the 


pupils 


*T set a new girl to spin on it vesterday for 
the first time of her trying, and, to my aston- 
ishment, in less than an hour she was spinning 
quite fine flax, better than I could, when learn- 
ing, after a fortnight’s raging and stamping 
despair and broken threads. The aptitude 
and intelligence of the girls are very striking, 
and make the teaching a pleasure, however 
fatiguing. Several girls have already brought 
me the plants that vield dve: and one, this 
week, brought bits of wool tied neatly in pack- 
ets and labeled, which she and her mother 
had been experimenting upon, using golden 
svrup tins to boil the dye.” 


In a letter written fifteen davs after the 
training-school had opened, Miss Hobhouse 
wrote: 




















In the Mirror 


“NI.’s pupil on the knitting-machine has 
turned out several pairs of socks of various 
quality: and a rug is being made on the up- 
right loom, and a carpet on the weaving-loom. 
Six of the girls are emploved in spinning 
enough of the coarse wool for this sample 
Two have made the warp and set 
up the loom, and one is to do the actual weav- 


carpet 


mo 


This is quite a codperative business.” 


That this high-minded philanthropist is 
thoroughly practical and that she is carrying 
forward her work in a manner that will prove 
of lasting value to the citizens of South Africa 
Is clearly shown from her letters 
typi al extract: 


Here is a 


“Our pupils have ‘ncreased to seventeen, 
ind at that number, in spite of many applica- 
ons, | must stop, because we have no more 
seats and no more wheels, and only six looms. 
We have had a little meeting of the girls, and 

t before them that until thes set to work to 
procure wheels and looms of their own, we 

nnot teach their companions who want to 

ne And 


get relations or friends to copy my wheels, and 


so now several have begun to 


soon thes will be able to spin yarn in their 
homes to bring in for the looms, or else knit 
up themselves.” 
than six weeks after the school 
opened the founder thus describes some of the 
In South Africa there are 
number of Angora goats, so the Angora mo 


Less was 


new work a great 


hair 


enables them to make alpac a 


“We have found out that we can make a 
very nice sort of alpaca with cotton warp and 
fine Angora web, and this washes beautifully. 
Phe girls can spin the angora on my old-fash 
ioned beautifully fine. I 
putting on a silk-warp to try a silk and angora 


wheels am now 


SCIENCE 


A Gasoline Car That Promises to Revol- 
utionize Suburban Travel and Traffic. 


ARLY in November the Union Pacific 
Car Omaha, Nebraska, 
out a gasoline motor-car 


Shops, at 
turned large new 
which runs at a speed of fifty-seven miles ar 
hour with less noise, friction or jar than a 
This is the 


Pullman going at half the speed. 
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mixture, thinking that will make a rich mate- 
rial. You see, we have to keep thus ahead, 
finding out the best was of dealing with the 
raw material at hand.” 


By August 6th, less than five months from 
the inauguration of her work, Miss Hobhouse 
had her school in Philippolis in a flourishing 
condition, with twenty-five girls being steadily 
trained—the full capacity of the accommoda- 
tions. She had also started a flourishing little 
training-school in the Transvaal, near Jo- 
hannesburg, the only drawback being the 
limited number of spindles and looms. The 
Aid Society for Boer Home Industries has 
done much in purchasing and forwarding 
wheels and looms, but the demand has been 
far greater than the money at the command 
of the English ladies who have pushed the 
work forward 

In perusing the letters of Miss Hobhouse 
one cannot fail to marvel at the selfish indiffer 
ence of a large number of our idle rich in the 
presence of such crying need as is here ex 
hibited and such a practical method for help- 
ing the unfortunates to help themselves If 
some of the many thoughtless rich who spend 
a thousand dollars on a banquet or at a week 
end party would forego these things for a few 
weeks and donate the sum thus saved to this 
work, thes would be conferring lasting bene 
fits on the brave, struggling young of these 
would tell 


through all the coming vears in the sound 


war-desolated southern lands that 


growth and development of the sturd, home 
builders 
Miss Hobhouse is doing perhaps more than 


any other citizen of Great Britain to lessen 
the bitterness that the Boers naturally feel 
toward their conquerors She is one of the 
noblest heroines of our age—a splendid type 


of twentieth-centurv womanhood, brave, wise, 


just and loving 


AND INVENTION. 


second car of the kind made by this company, 
the first 
proved to be practical, performing all that was 
expected of it by the inventor, Mr. W. R. Me- 
heen, Jr. 


100-horse-power gasoline engine, and a new 


being built as an experiment. It 


The new motor-car is driven by a 


car is now being constructed that will be 


driven by a 200-horse-power engine, it being 
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intended to carry passengers, express and 
freight. The officials of the Union Pacific 
Company are confident that the gasoline 
motor-car will solve the problems of suburban 
and interurban traffic by giving fast and fre- 
quent service at a minimum cost. 

If these confident expectations are realized, 
the new invention will greatly aid the move- 
ment of home-seekers to the country from the 
congested cities. There are thousands and 
tens of thousands of persons in all of our large 
cities and manufacturing towns who would 
long ere this have been enjoying little homes 
in the country had it not been for the fact that 
suburban service rendered it impossible for 
them to dwell at a distance from their places 
of work. Like the trolley, this new invention 
may prove a great decentralizer in regard to 
population. There are few more hopeful 
signs of the times than the movement back to 
the land, and every aid in this great work must 
prove a real blessing to the citizen and the 
state. 


Interesting Results of Ether 
Rhubarb. 


Forcing 


OvR READERS will call to mind that some 
time since we recorded the remarkable re- 
sults that had attended the experiments of 
certain Danish and French florists in forcing 
lilacs, lilies of the valley, azaleas and other 
flowers by putting them to sleep with ether. 
This sudden suspension of normal functions 
in the plants in a dormant or sluggish condi- 
tion was followed by a rapid maturing of the 
flowers, causing the lilacs and other plants to 
bloom some weeks earlier than similar plants 
not so treated. 

Now comes the report of a very interesting 
experiment made by the Vermont Agricultural 
Experiment Station and recently published 
by the Agricultural Department, in forcing 
rhubarb with ether. Three lots of rhubarb 
roots were treated with ether, one on Decem- 
ber 20th, the second on January 9th, and the 
third on February 24th. The results showed 
that “the etherized plants gave the largest 
total yield in every instance,” and that they 
came into the market at an earlier date than 
plants raised under similar conditions but 
not subjected to ether. The greatest yield 
was from the plants treated on December 20th, 
the second largest from those treated January 
9th, while those treated on February 24th 
showed a very small increase over the plants 
cultivated under similar conditions without 
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ether. The reason for this is doubtless that 
in the last instance the period of rest was about 
“In summing up the result it would 
seem quite evident,” says the report, “that 
there was a decided impulse given to the ether- 
treated dormant plants. This quickening 
of vital processes in the plants resulted in a 
more vigorous growth and a decided increase 
in weight of product.” 

These results are immensely significant in 
potential value, for if future experiments con- 
firm the results so far attained there would 
seem to be great possibilities in the treatment 
That such 
success may be reasonably expected is indica- 
ted from the well-assured results of etheriza- 
tion of flowers, which has now come, it is said, 
to be very largely practiced where early bloom- 
ing is desirable 


over. 


of various plants and vegetables. 


Successful Treatment of Appendicitis 


Without The Knife. 


IN A RECENT report our consul-general at 
Frankfort, Germany, gives an account of the 
successful treatment of appendicitis by a phy- 
sician at Leutkirch, as reported in the Munich 
Medical Weekly Review. The remedial agent 
employed in the treatment is a silver solution. 
Out of seventy-two cases all but two were 
successfully treated without resort to surgery. 
The physician who has discovered the new 
treatment believes that every case of appendi- 
citis, if early diagnosed, can be cured by the 
silver solution without resort to the knife. 

A few years ago there was a veritable craze 
Tens of 
thousands of women became the victims of 


among surgeons over ovariotomy. 
this mania. ‘The next popular excuse for the 
surgeon’s knife was appendicitis, and though 
there are doubtless many times when opera- 
tions have been necessary to save life, there 
can be no question but what numbers of 
precious lives have been sacrificed on account 
of this later fad or craze, though probably the 
list is not as great as the unnecessary deaths 
resulting from ovariotomy. It is to be hoped 
that the new treatment may prove as success- 
ful as its discoverer anticipates and that the 
mania for operations in all real or supposed 
cases of appendicitis may have had its day. 


Pneumonia: A Simple Remedy Recom- 
mended by a Health Board. 


Frew ACUTE diseases in our northern climate 
Every winter it 


are so fatal as pneumonia. 
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levies a fearful tribute in every community, 
and few diseases have so successfully baffled 
medical science in its research for specifics. 
Many people will therefore read with interest 
the strong recommendation recently made by 
the health-board of Washington, Warren 
county, New Jersey, of the following simple 
treatment for pneumonia, which according 
to a dispatch in the New York Herald is 
claimed to be a sure cure if used in the early 


stages: 


Direct-Legislation in Cartoon. 


“Take six or ten onions, according to size, 
and chop fine, put in a large spider over a hot 
fire, then add the same quantity of rye meal 
and vinegar, enough to form a thick paste. 
Stir thoroughly, letting it simmer five or ten 
minutes. Then put it in a cotton bag large 
enough to cover the lungs and apply to chest 
as hot as patient can bear. In about ten 
minutes apply another, and thus continue by 
reheating the poultices, and in a few hours the 
patient will be out of danger.” 


DIRECT-LEGISLATION IN) CARTOON. 


{[Nore.—We take pleasure in publishing below 
an article contributed by Mr. Eltweed Pomeroy, 
President of the National Direct-Legislation League, 
and embodying a number of striking cartoons by 
Mr. J. W. Bengough, illuminating the subject of 
Direct-Legislation. We take special pleasure in 
publishing this contribution because we hold that 
the overshadowing issue in the battle that is now on 
relates to Direct-Legislation. The supreme ques- 
tion is whether democracy or class-rule shall pre- 
vail; whether the people shall have the power to 
compel their servants to act in their interests and to 
repudiate the action of corrupt or bought politicians, 
—in a word, whether the people are to be the sov 
ereigns and the officials their servants, or whether 
the officials are to become the irresponsible masters 
of the people and the people subjects instead of 
sovereigns and, as is now the case, the victims of 
corrupt party-bosses and controlled machines that 
carry out the demands of the new plutocracy or the 
privileged classes, reckless of the interests of the 
electorate. It is the old battle between democracy 
and despotism, between popular rule and class rule; 
and in this battle every political boss and every 
public official who takes his orders from corporate 
wealth or the feudalism of Wall street will fight 
against the people having the opportunity to rule 
themselves, just as the thrones and the aristocracies 
of the Old World have sought to further their own 
interests at the expense of the interests of the people. 
Every corrupt official, every venal servant of privi- 
leged interests, every exploiter of the people, will 
battle against Direct-Legislation; and all the power 
and influence of the gambling-hell of Wall street, 
all the power of the Standard Oil Company, of the 
Morgans, the Rogerses, the McCalls, the McCurdys, 
the Perkinses and the Depews will be joined with 
the Platts, the Odells, the Aldriches. the Lodges, 
the Gormans, the Elkinses, the Penroses, the M« 
Carrens, the Murphys and the Durhams to defeat 
popular government. Therefore the hour has 
struck for the people to organize, educate and agi- 
tate, and THe Arena will be in the van in this great 
battle for democracy.—THE Eprror.] 


OMETIMES the keenest and mest influ- 
ential articles and cartoons go into what 
seem small and weak organs. Garrison’s 


Liberator was utterly insignificant in size and 
circulation compared with its contemporary 
Boston papers. Who can recall even the 
names of its contemporaries now # 

There has been a very interesting fight going 
on in ‘Toronto for a real democracy. Some 
of the daily papers have aided it, most have 
kept silent, a few have opposed. But The 
Canadian Single-Taxer, a little sixteen-page 
monthly with articles and cartoons of incisive- 
ness and vigor, has made city officials squirm 
and has roused the citizens to an appreciation 
of the situation. The cartoons have been by 
Mr. J. W. Bengough and are particularly 
good 

To illustrate the use of direct democracy 
by the people, a group of earnest men secured 
pledges from the mayor and most of the alder- 
men before their election, to abide by the will 
of the people as shown by a referendum vote; 
and then, mainly because they were persistent, 
thes got a referendum on the question of ex- 
empting seven hundred dollars of house-value 
from taxation, and it was carried by a good 
majority. Let their own words and cartoons 
now tell the story The April issue of the 


Single-Taxer said 


**'The people be hanged,” was practically 
the answer given by the City Council on Mon- 
day, March 13th, when Alderman Dr. Noble 
called on the aldermen to obey the popular 
injunction given at the polls on January 2d, 
last, to ask the legislature for power to apply 
the $700 exemption in the city of Toronto. 
By a vote of twelve to seven the civic legisla- 
tors decided to burke the electors in their 
attempt to mitigate the severity of the house 
famine. 
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**'The question is are we or are we not going 
to pay any attention to the voice of the people,’ 
Alderman Dr. Noble. This measure 
was carried by a vote of 15,897, against 8,219, 
a majority of 7,678, and thousands were pre- 


said 


vented from voting for it by the deputy re- 
turning officers.” 

“Controller Ward said: 
taxes would simply mean plunder, and we have 
a right to protect the landlords. It 
ruin the commerce of the city. It would in- 
crease the taxes of the Massey-Harris Com- 
pany by $1,031.34 per vear, and on the Canada 
Life Building by $1,416.77 per vear.’”” 


‘This increase in 


would 


By such arguments to-day do the advisers 
of the Czar urge him on to ruin. 

During that month a committee had an in- 
terview with Mayor Urquhart. Here is a part 
of it and its accompanying cartoon : 





“Mr. Thompson ‘Before your election as 
Mayor you signed a pledge that you would 
submit any question to the people asked for 











Direct-Legislation in Cartoon. 
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‘It is all very well,” said Alderman Spence, “to talk about public opinion, but it is not well to follow public 
opinion when public opinion goes wrong."’ 


by them 
majority of the people voted in favor of the 
measure vou would use all your best efforts to 
make it law.’ 

“The Mayor ‘Il never signed any such 
pledge, but if I did I would break it, as I would 
any pledge, if after further consideration I 


You also signed a pledge that if a 


decided it was not in the best interests of the 
citv.””” 


Here is the pledge he signed 


“Do you believe that the will of the ma jority 
should prevail in this city, ‘majority’ meaning 
majority of those entitled to vote and who do 
vote ? 

‘Yes.’ 

“Will you, if elected, use the power of your 
office to carry out the will of the majority as 
expressed by any referendum vote that may 


“ (Signed 


be taken 


“(Signed in the mayor’s handwriting) * Yes.’ 
“'THos. UrnQUHART, 
136 Major street, 
“24th Dec., 1902.” 
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Let the pupils of Walmer Road Sunday-school come and look at their worshipful superintendent 


Mr. Urquhart is an able and honest city 
official. He told me right after his election 
that he was a believer in direct-legislation. 
This shows the effect of office-holding on a 
good man. It changes his view-point in a 
few years. He is none the less honest in other 
matters now than then, but his own statement 
might have come from the lips of Emperor 
William of Germany. Both are equally sin- 
cere in their belief that they know better what 
the people should have than the people them- 
selves, and both are equally un-American. 

The May issue of the Single-Taxer had a 
pungent little catechism and cartoon: 


“Q. ‘What is public opinion ?’ 

“A. ‘Public opinion is belief or opinion 
held by the people at large.’ 

“Q. ‘What is meant by the expression “at 
large ?”’’ 

*“*A. ‘It means outside of the asylum.’ 

“Q. ‘Is public opinion at large a safe guide 
in government ?’ 

“A. ‘Not so safe as that inside 
tution.’ 


“Q. ‘ 


said insti- 


What is it good for ?” 


“A. ‘It is good to talk about, 
follow.’ 

“Q. ‘Why is it unsafe to follow ?’ 

“A. ‘Because it is wrong. The people are 
ignorant. and when they vote do not know 
what they are doing.’”’ 


but not to 


During the summer the following delightful 
cartoon, taking its inspiration from Shakes- 
peare’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and 
referring to the fall elections appeared. 

The people really need more houses and are 
actually living in tents for lack of other ac- 
commodations, and during the summer a 
committee of citizens waited on the city’s 
governing body, the Board of Control. The 
following cartoon and extract from the Single- 
Tazer tells the story: 


-We have come to ask if 
something cannot be done to provide more 
house accommodation in the city, and to re- 
duce the present exorbitant rents. Some of 
us are living in stables, some in tents and some 


“ Deputation 


of us have had resource to old street-cars.’ 
“Mayor and Controllers (in one breath)— 
“Want more houses and lower rents, do you ? 
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‘ENAMORED OF THE ASS.” 
A Midsummer Night's Dream of certain Aldermen who will have a rude Midwinter Night's Awakening 
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You must be Anarchists, or Single-Taxers, or 
Do n’t 
you know that high rents are good for land- 
lords, and more houses would bring down 
rents ?’ 

““Spence—‘ My dear sirs and ladies, if you 
will only leave this awful drink alone and sign 
the pledge, you will have no further trouble.’ 

“Hubbard—‘This idea about increasing 
the number of houses being a benefit to the 
city is a gold brick. See what a loss it would 
be to the landlords if rent was reduced. and 
the landlords are the most respectable and 
Why, it 


something; the idea is preposterous. 


influential class in the community 


Direct-Legislation in Cartoon. 
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NONE OF THEIR FUNERAL.” 


would mean a straight loss to me of hundreds 
of dollars a year.’ 

“Ward—*How about the common people, 
have they no rights ?’ 

“Spence and Urquhart—‘Only at election 
time, and that is six months off.’ 

“The deputation then withdrew, promising 
to remember the matter at the next election.” 


More cartoons might be given, but these 
illustrate how susceptible direct-legislation is 
of an appeal to the eve in cartoons 

ELTWEED Pomeroy. 

East Oranae, N. J 
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THE BOSSES AND THE 
PEN-PICTURE OF WALL STREET.* 







MA- 


A Boox-Srupy. 


I. A CONSERVATIVE STATEMENT OF PREs- 
ENT-Day WALL-STREET CONDITIONS. 


F DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS had 
if written The Deluge fifteen vears ago, or 
prior to the great Cleveland, Carlisle and 
Morgan bond-deal, and Secretary 
Gage’s amazing concessions to the National 
City Bank of New York—a transaction known 
as the Standard-Oil bank-scandal—the critic 
and the public would doubtless have denounc- 
ed it as a libel on Wall street, the great metro- 


secret 


politan banks, the trust lawyers and the mas- 
ter-spirits of the new commercial feudalism; 
while the controlled New York dailies that 
live off of subsidies from Wall-street interests 
or which are owned by leading financiers, 
would have promptly described it as the crazy 
and irresponsible vaporings of a populistic, 
socialistic or anarchistic brain. If it had been 
published a few months ago, after the shame 
ful facts of the Morgan ship-trust scandal had 
heen partially aired and other ominous and 
discreditable revelations had come to light 
touching the recklessness and essential dis- 
honesty of great Wall-street magnates, and 
after Mr. Lawson had made some of his most 
sensational revelations about the colossal 
criminality of the Standard Oil Company, 
the foremost Wall-street gamblers and the 
insurance grafters, it would have been ac- 
cepted as a faithful pen-picture of present-day 
conditions in America’s Monte Carlo, where 
the high financiers have become the moral 
pest-breeders of commercial dishonesty and 
brigandage. But coming as it does since the 
depths of infamy and business immorality 
have been laid bare in the testimony of the 
McCalls, the MeCurdys, the Perkinses, the 
Hegemans, the Hydes, and other members 
of the looting bands in the insurance ring, the 
work falls so far below the amazing and almost 
incredible revelations that have been brought 
out on the witness-stand that it must rank as 
a conservative under-statement of conditions 
as they are now known to exist. 


* The Deluge. By David Graham Phillips. I)!ustrated. 
Cloth. Pp. 482. Price $1.50. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Com pany. 





Il. THe Fountrarn-Heap or Pouiricar 
anD Business Corruption Ex- 
POSED To VIEW. 


This novel is a companion-work to The 
Plum-Tree, the latter being the most graphic 
and faithful pen-picture of American political 
life since the money-controlled machines 
operated by party-bosses became the domi- 
nant influence in the polities of the republic, 
while The Deluge pictures in a startlingly 
realistic and convincing manner the power 
behind the controlled machines, the corrupt 
and corrupting influences emanating from the 
interested few who in the last analysis are the 
real masters and rulers of the freemen of the 
republic—the influence that makes and un- 
makes presidents, governors, congressmen, 
mayors and city fathers and which shapes 
legislation and public opinion so as to render 
possible the continued plundering of the mass- 
es out of millions upon millions of wealth 
which is diverted into the pockets of an ever- 
narrowing cotene 

In this work Mr. Phillips lifts the curtain 
and takes us behind the scenes, revealing in 
a manner at once comprehensive and detailed 
the inner workings of the most demoralizing 
and dehumanizing world of crime found above 
the lowest depths of criminal degradation, 
where poverty, vice and all the influences of 
society press upon the bestial and besotted 
so as to intensify or arouse all the savage and 
low instincts of man. 

No normal man of moral and mental probity 
can study the development of corporations 
like the Standard Oil Company, for example, 
or follow the history, reeking with political 
corruption, of the great railway systems such 
as the Erie under Gould, the Pennsylvania 
under Scott and the Southern Pacific under 
Huntington, or trace the more sinister and 
bolder deeds of later Wall-street gamblers 
and master-spirits and their relation to the 
political life of the nation, without realizing 
that in Mr. Phillips’ work we have far more 
history than romance. That is to say, the 
pen-picture which he presents is startlingly 
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faithful in its general representation of the 
world of “high finance” to-day, whose throne 
is Wall street but whose powerful scepter 
sways government as absolutely as it controls 
the speculative world. 

He who would understand present-day 
political and business life should not fail to 
read The Plum-Tree and The Deluge, for 
they are truer and therefore more convincing 
than most historical works that pretend to 
deal with these subjects. Here the novelist 
not only describes conditions with perfect 
fidelity, but he invests his characters with 
flesh and blood and enters into the holiest of 
holies of the brain, so as to depict with start- 
ling faithfulness the motives and mainsprings 
of action as only a man of genius can portray 
them. 


III. Tue Srory As a Contrisution To 
SoctaL LITERATURE. 


The leading characters of the story are at 
once typical and also strongly suggestive of 
the master-minds and prominent present-day 
figures in Wall street and the speculative 
world. Blacklock, the narrator will con- 
stantly remind one of the author of Frenzied 
Finance, as does Roebuck, the master-spirit 
and chief beneficiary of the industrial despot- 
ism that prevails, suggest the Standard Oil 
colossus: Roebuck who ever remains in the 
background, whose lieutenants push forward 
all his evil schemes while he poses as a pious 
man and is ever ready to punish his lieutenants 
for carrying out his own orders, if they have 
so bungled as to get caught or to arouse a 
storm of indignation that calls for a victim. 
Here are some extracts that give an idea of 
Mr. Phillips’ pen-picture of this greatest 
spider that spins in the net of the high finance 
of to-day: 


“Tt is half-past three o’clock on a May 
afternoon; a dismal, dreary rain is being 
whirled through the streets by as nasty a wind 
as ever blew out of the east. You are in the 
private-office of that ‘king of kings,’ Henry 
J. Roebuck, philanthropist, eminent church- 
man, leading citizen and—in business—as 
corrupt a creature as ever used the domino of 
respectability. That office is on the twelfth 
floor of the Power-Trust Building—and the 
Power-Trust is Roebuck, and Roebuck is the 
Power-Trust.” 


Later Mr. Roebuck proposes to destroy 
Blacklock, the narrator of the story, but he 
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characteristically veils his sinister purpose 
with an extra show of urbanity which com- 
pletely puts the young speculator off his guard: 


“‘T was to find out that whenever a Roebuck 
puts his arm round you, it is invariably to get 
within your guard and nearer your fifth rib. 
I was to trace the ugliest deformities of that 
conscience of his, hidden away down inside 
him like a dwarfed, starved prisoner in an 
underground dungeon. 


“And whenever Roebuck, with an air like 
a benediction from a bishop backed by a cathe- 
dral organ and full choir, gave me the tip to 
buy coal stocks, I canonized him on the spot. 
Never did a Jersey ‘jay’ in Sunday clothes 
and tallowed boots respond to a bunco-steer- 
er’s greeting with a gladder smile than mine 
to that pious old past-master of craft.” 


Mr. Phillips’ characterizations of the trust- 
lawyers and the high financiers are as bold 
and detailed as they are faithful and true. It 
is well for America that we have a novelist 
who thus sees things as they are and who does 
not hesitate to characterize them as they 
should be pictured. Here are some of his 
observations in regard to the lawyers who 
prostitute their God-given intellects in fur- 
thering the interests of the great thieves who 
are the most formidable element in our modern 
politico-commercial oligarchy that rules the 
country. Speaking of the trust-lawyers, he 
puts these descriptive words into the mouth 
of the narrator: 


“TI do not mean to suggest that there are not 
honorable men in the profession. Most of 
them are men of the highest honor, as are most 
business men, most persons of consequence 
in every department of life. But you don’t 
look for character in the proprietors, servants, 
customers and hangers-on of dives. No more 
ought you to look for honor among any of the 
people that have to do with the big gilded dive 
of the dollarocracy. ‘They are there to gamble 
and to prostitute themselves. Lawyers 
are the doorkeepers and the messengers of the 
big dive; and these lawyers, though they 
stand the highest and get the biggest fees, are 
just what you would expect human beings to 
be who expose themselves to such temptations, 
and yield whenever they get an opportunity, 
as eager and as compliant as a cocotte. 

“My lawyers had sold me out. . . . Roe- 
buck and Langdon between them owned the 
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governor: he owned the Canal Commission; 
my canal, which gave me access to tide-water 
for the product of my Manasquale mines, was 


as good as closed. 


“The great lawyers of the country have 
heen most ingenious in developing corporate 
law in the direction of making the corporation 

complete and secure shield between the 
beneficiary of a crime and its consequences. 


‘Your lawyer is your true mercenary. Un- 
der his code honor consists in making the best 
possible fight in exchange for the biggest pos- 
sible fee. He is frankly for sale to the highest 
hidder. At least so it is with those that lead 
the profession nowadays, give it what is called 
‘character’ and ‘tone.’” 


The high financiers or Wall-street’s cap- 
tains of industry are admirably described by 
Blacklock, but space permits only a few char- 
acteristic examples of these descriptions: 


“IT looked about me in Wall street; in my 
mind’s eve I all in an instant saw my world 

I saw the great rascals of 
their respectability stripped 
from them; saw them gathering in the spoils 
which their cleverly-trained agents, commer- 
cial and political and legal, filched with light 
fingers from the pockets of the crowd; saw 
the crowd looking up to these trainers and 
employers of pickpockets, hailing them ‘cap- 
tains of industry’! They reaped only where 
and what others had sown; they touched in- 
dustry only to plunder and blight it; they or- 
ganized it only that its profits might go to those 
who did not toil and who despised those who 


did. 


as it really was. 


‘high finance,’ 


“The processes of high finance are very 


simple—first, buy the comparatively small 
holdings necessary to create confusion and 
disaster; 
aster, buying up more and more wreckage; 
third, reorganize; fourth, offer the new stocks 
and bonds to the public with a mighty blare 
of trumpets which produces a boom market; 
fifth, unload on the public, pass dividends, 
issue unfavorable statements, depress prices 
buy back cheap what you have sold dear. 
Repeat ad infinitum, for the law is for the 
laughter of the strong, and the public is an 
eager ass. To keep up the fiction of ‘respect- 
ability,’ the inside ring divides into two par- 


second, create confusion and dis- 
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ties for its campaigns—one party to break 
down, the other to build up.” 


At first Blacklock did not understand the 
real inwardness of Wall street. “I did not 
know,” he observes, “did not suspect, that 
high finance was through and through brig- 
andage, and that the high financier, by long 
and unmolested practice of brigandage, had 
come to look on it as legitimate, lawful busi- 
ness, and on laws forbidding or hampering it 
as outrageous, socialistic, anarchistic, ‘attacks 
upon the social order’!” 

Of the low moral code that prevails in this 
money-mad world Blacklock says, in speak- 
ing of the head of the food-trust: 


“T suppose Schilling as the directing spirit 
of a corporation that hid poison by the hogs- 
head in low-priced foods of various kinds, 
was responsible for hundreds of deaths an- 
nually, and for misery of sickness beyond cal- 
culation among the poor of the tenements and 
cheap boarding-houses. Yet a better hus- 
band, father and friend never lived. He, 
personally, would n’t have harmed a fly; * but 
he was a wholesale poisoner for dividends. 

“Murder for dividends. Poison for divi- 
dends. Starve and freeze and maim for divi- 
dends. Drive parents to suicide, and sons 
and daughters to crime and prostitution—for 
dividends. Not fair competition, in which 
the stronger and better would survive, but 
cheating and swindling, lying and pilfering 
and bribing, so that the honest and the decent 
go down before the dishonest and depraved. 
And the custom of doing these things so ‘re- 
spectable,’ the applause for ‘success’ so un- 
discriminating, and men so unthinking in the 
rush of business activity, that criticism is re- 
garded as a mixture of envy and idealism.” 


Readers will find in this book the most ac- 
curate and convincing pen-picture of the most 
ominous, corrupt and politically demoralizing 
and debauching influence in American life,— 
the gambling world of Wall street with its 
public-service magnates, its monopoly kings 
and privileged chiefs; for here the author 
enters the holiest of holies of Wall street and 
gives a photographic view of the power that 
is the source of strength of the political boss 
and the master of the controlled machine. 

But Mr. Phillips is not merely an historian 
and a narrator. Perhaps for the student of 
social and political problems the most valu- 
able part of the work is his vividly realistic 










































forecast of the coming commercial cataclysm 
that the watered and inflated securities of the 
great gamblers will sooner or later make in- 
evitable. His prophecies and warnings are 
worthy of thoughtful consideration. 

This work will do much toward awakening 
the people to a realization of the real meaning 
of the Morganization and Ryanization of the 
business and politics of the nation. 


IV. Tue Nove. 
As a romance this novel compares favorably 
with The Cost in human and love interest 


while as a section taken from present-day 


public life it is equal to The Plum-Tree, Mr. 
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Phillips’ greatest previous work. Never be 
fore has our literature presented so thrilling 
or so vivid a pen-picture of present-day life 
in the reckless, anarchistic and feverish mael- 
strom known as Wall street as is found in this 
story. 

We note with great pleasure the stead) 
growth in excellence in the work of this gifted 
author. No man in America to-day is doing 
so much in the field of fiction to arouse the 
people to a realization of the perils of plutoc 
racy and the importance of returning to th 
old principles of democracy a based on equality 
of opportunities and of rights, as is David 
Graham Phillips. 


MAKETH FOR 
VITAL WORKS INSTINCT 
LIFE.* 


A Boox-Strupy. 


I. 


URING one week there recently came 

to our office three works of a deeply 
religious character. 
ten by thinkers in widely-separated regions 
and whose view-points were probably as vary- 
ing as their environment. And yet the three 
writers, viewing the profound question of life 
in its relation to the Unseen—life in its high 
moral aspect each delivers a message which 


These books were writ 


in its broadest significance may be said to 
embody essentially the same views and con- 
clusions; that is, at heart all the teachings 
voice the same concepts. And this new-old 
gospel, or rather this new searchlight on the 
life and teachings of the Great Nazarene as 
they concern man in his relation to the Father 
and the children of that Father, is, we think, 
the most deeply religious and profoundly true 
and vital word that has been uttered in recent 
years. 
will antagonize orthodox thought that is con- 
cerned with legalism, formalism, or the out- 
side of the cup and platter, as much as did 
the profound and luminous teachings of Jesus 
antagonize the Phariseeism of his age and 


Yet in each instance the writer’s view 


* The Creed of Christ. Cloth. Pp. 220. New York: John 
Lane 

* Life More Abundant. By Henry Wood. Cloth. Pp. 314 
Price, $1.0 net. Boston: Lee & Shepard 

* Letters of Labor and Love. By Samuel M. Jones. Cloth 
Pp. 248. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


For these works draw the line 
between the spirit that maketh alive and the 
letter that killeth as cl arly and boldly as did 
the Nazarene in His life and teac hings. They 


generation. 


who are the slaves of creeds and dogmas, they 
who exalt legalism, formalism and ritualism 
above the Kingdom of God that is within 

the idealism that nourishes, upbuilds and 
will not be attracted 
by these works, any more than were the con 
ventionalists in the days when Jesus of Naza- 
reth taught that the cup of cold water and the 
visit in 


creates great character 


prison outweighed the ostentatious 
professions that found expression in the wide 
phyla teries and the long pravers. 

One of these works is entitled The Creed of 
Christ and is published anonymously. Of it 
the Rev. R. J. ¢ ampbe ll, successor to Charles 
Spurgeon in the City Temple, London, says: 
“Tt is as remarkable in its way as was Ecce 
Homo.”’ , 

The second book in this trinity of which we 
write is entitled Lije More Abundant. It is 
from the finished pen of Henry Wood of Bos- 
ton, the well-known author of God’s Image in 
Man, The Symphony of Lije, Studies in the 
Thought World, and other valuable idealistic 
and philosophical works. It is broad and 
sweet in spirit. The author is not so argu- 
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mentative as is the author of The Creed of 
Christ. He presents his spiritual ideals in a 
wonderfully fascinating manner and is careful 
to avoid creating antagonisms. 

The third work is entitled Letters of Labor 
ind Love and was written by the late Samuel 
Mi. Jones, known throughout America as the 
Golden-Rule Mayor of Toledo. Mr. Jones’ 
work is quite unlike the other volumes in 
treatment, but it is in wonderful accord with 
both in spirit. Indeed, the life, thought and 
labor of this sweet-souled, simple, Christ-like 
man afford perhaps the most striking illus- 
tration of the practicality of the Christ life in 
our age and time that modern history pre- 
Mr. Jones lived the teachings of Jesus, 
and his letters, very simple, sweet and prac- 
tical, written down to the comprehension of 
the toilers in his factory and never intended 
for general publication, form a striking com- 
plement to the other religious works which 
ppeal to the rationality and the imagination 

' the twentieth-century reader in search of 
the real Christ and his teachings. 

‘These works, which seek to rescue the Great 
Nazarene from the legalists and formalists 
nto whose hands His teachings have fallen, 
splendidly voice the spirit that liveth and that 
holds the potentiality of spiritual renaissance 
for humanity. 


sents. 


Il. ““Tue Creep or Curist.” 


The author of this remarkable work is said 
That 
he is a man of broad mental vision, of rich 
imagination and of deep spiritual intuition 
is clearly revealed in the work, which seems 
to us to be pregnant with the seeds of a spirit- 
ual renaissance. 


to be a scholarly layman in England. 


This is saying very much, 
but we believe that it is not an unwarranted 
estimate. 

If every high-minded, conscientious clergy- 
man in America who is not bound by dogma 
to such an extent that he dares not freely ex- 
ercise the high and priceless God-given gift 
of reason, could or would empty his mind of 
all prejudice and preconceived opinions long 
enough to read this remarkable work; if he 
could or would for the time being open his 
mind to it with the receptivity exhibited by a 
child, we believe that the thought herein 
luminously presented would awaken in Amer- 
ica a new religious enthusiasm and open a new 
world of spiritual truth that would result in a 
religious revolution as great as any that has 
been known since the days of Primitive Chris- 
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tianity,—aye, greater and far grander, for the 
new revolution would not be marked by the 
spirit of hate, bigotry, persecution and dogma- 
tism, because it would be born of the spirit 
that giveth life and would be vitalized by love 
instead of being the product of dogma, law 
and formalism that ever carry the seeds of 
contention and intolerance or of blind, un- 
reasoning, soul-dwarfing, arbitrary faith, so 
fatal to soul-expansion and the development 
of full-orbed character 

The work contains seven chapters which 
are devoted to a consideration of “The Say- 
ings of Christ,” “Phariseeism,” “God the 
Law-Giver,” “‘God the Father,” “The King- 
dom of God,” “ Apparent Failure,” and “ Final 
Triumph.” We have never known a work 
in which the line has been drawn so clearly 
and strikingly between the letter that killeth 
and the spirit that maketh alive as in this book. 
The chapter on “Phariseeism,” in which our 
author describes the Pharisee, not as neces- 
sarily a bad man—indeed, as a man who be- 
lieved and sincerely believed himself to be a 
very good man—but as one who had exalted 
formalism, while 
omitting the expression of the true essential 
of religion, the love 
fulfilment of the high spiritual law that places 
men en rapport with the moral order of the 
universe. Christ fought Phariseeism with 
all his strength, because its law killed the 
growth of the soul and its concept of Deity, 


ritualism and convention 


which embraces the 


as a personality removed and apart from cre- 
ation, was fatal to man’s spiritual growth or 
to any concept of man’s evolution and final 
atonement with the Divine Life that pulses 
through the Christ’s 
were revolutionary and based entirely on the 
interior development, the growth from with- 
in. Those of the old order represented God 
as an Oriental potentate, outside the world, 
who desired to be bribed or cajoled and held 
in awe by His own children. The essential 
immorality of the old concept is very boldly 
and clearly emphasized. The exalted ethics 
and spiritual vitality of Jesus’ message are 
no less impressively set forth; and the story 
of how the church lost sight of the new reve- 
lation and came to subordinate the law of 
freedom to the mechanical system of salvation 
under a formalism or 
largely from Israel and against which the whole 
life and teachings of Jesus were a protest, is 
very clearly presented, as are the two dia- 
metrically opposite concepts of God as em- 


universe. teachings 


legalism borrowed 
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bodied in the ideas of the Jews and those held 
by Jesus. 

We could heartily wish this volume could 
be placed in the hands of every truth-loving 
and sincerely religious man and woman in 
the land. 


Il. “Lire More ABunDANT.” 


Mr. Wood is a finished writer whose charm 
of style is as pleasing as it is rare among re- 
ligious and philosophical writers. In this 
work there are eighteen chapters in which 
such subjects as the following are considered: 
“Eden and the Fall,” “The Bible and Na- 
ture,” “The Bible and Idealism,” “‘ Biblical 
Poetry and Fiction,” “The Miraculous and 
the Supernatural,” “The Priest and _ the 
Prophet,” “The Higher Criticism,” “Christ 
and Jesus,” “The Real Seat of Authority,” 
“History, Manuscripts and Translations,” 
“Faith and the Unseen,” “Life More Abun- 
dant,” “The Future Life,” “The Glory of 
the Common-place,” and “The Forward 
March.” 

Mr. Wood is an optimist and a man who 
who believes in seeing the good in all things 
and in laying as little emphasis on the evil as 
possible. While there is much to be said in 
favor of such an attitude, it tends, we think, 
to impair the sense of proportion in regard 
to things ethical and religious and to prevent 
a clear-cut line being drawn between things 
whose preponderating influence is against 
light, growth and soul development and those 
things that are of the spirit and that make for 
truth and progress. In some respects, there- 
fore, this work is inferior to The Creed of 
Christ, though perhaps we should not com- 
pare the two, as the latter work is argumen- 
tative and Mr. Wood avoids all argumenta- 
tion, or at least the risk of arousing antago- 
nism in a marked manner. His views are 
more metaphysical than are those of the au- 
thor of The Creed of Christ. ‘To many per- 
sons in search of a broad-visioned, whole- 
somely optimistic volume dealing with the 
vital elements of religious belief this work 


will appeal in a compelling manner. It is an 
important contribution to the constructive 
religious thought of the day. 


IV. “Lerrers or Lasor anp Love.” 


Mr. Jones’ work. as has been observed, is 
entirely unlike the other two books in treat- 
ment, yet the spirit is the same. The Creed 
of Christ is a logically reasoned and convinc- 
ingly presented exposition of the religion of 
the spirit and the spiritual teachings of Jesus. 
Lije More Abundant is a luminous presenta- 
tion of the idealistic or spiritual philosophy 
which animates the Christian religion and 
without which it would long since have ceased 
to hold sway over minds of a noble order. 
And this book is a practical, every-day pre- 
sentation of this gospel of right living whose 
essence is found in the Golden Rule, given 
in the form of a series of letters which were 
addressed by Mr. Jones to his workers—ad- 
dressed as one brother, an elder brother, 
would write to brothers. ‘They breathe forth 
in transparent beauty the spirit of Christ and 
are of vital worth to men and women of our 
time, not merely because of the high, fine, sane 
and practical idealism that is present, but 
because they came from a successful nine- 
teenth and twentieth-century business man 
and the mayor of a populous American city, 
and yet a man who lived the Christ life and 
gave the lie to the shallow claim of sordid 
materialism heard on every side, that no man 
can be a successful business man or be prom- 
inent in political life, and live the Golden 
Rule. Mr. Jones demonstrated as few if any 
well-known personages in business and polit- 
ical life in America to-day have demonstrated, 
the practicality and sanity of the lofty ethics 
of Jesus—the philosophy of human brother- 
hood, apprehending the law of solidarity and 
accepting its implications. 

No man or woman can read this book with- 
out being made purer, nobler and truer for 
its perusal. It is a volume that will make 
for civic righteousness, a nobler manhood 
and a juster social order. 
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The Joy That No Man Taketh From You. 
By Lilian Whiting. Cloth. Pp.78. Price, 
50 cents net. Boston: Little, Brown & 


Company. 


We know of no distinguished present-day 
clergyman whose spoken or written word is 
more instinct with the deep, broad spirituality 
hat nourishes. sustains and proves in every 
way helpful to the religious cravings of that 
great army of American people, who are weary 
of the husks of present-day theology and yet 
who cling lovingly and reverently to the Bible, 
as are the writings of Lilian Whiting, and this 
deep spiritual quality is especially marked in 
her last two works, The Outlook Beautiful and 
The Joy That No Man Taketh From You. 
The latter work is a little volume just from 
the press. It will appeal with special force 
to those saddened, discouraged and disap- 
pointed ones from which riches have taken 
wings, or who have been overcome by still 
greater calamities. We are constantly meet- 
ing with those who have become the victims 
of evil circumstances and, through successive 
disappointments or failures, have come to feel 
that all things are wrong, that 


“Evil stands on the neck of good 
And rules the world alone.” 


To such Miss Whiting’s little word will come 
as a sustaining and heartening message of 
cheer. There is a note of triumphant faith 
ringing through this little volume that will 
bring courage and hope to many hearts. To 
those who are ever dwelling on the joys that 
are fled our author says: 


“Believe and go forward. Forget the beau- 
tiful yesterday and dream of the radiant to- 
morrow. For in the radiance lies that king- 
dom of God which is power, and in this power 
shall one recreate his vanished paradise. Out 
of this power shall he again evolve all pros- 
perity, all gain and gladness, all beauty of 
achievement. Nor does he struggle alone. 
The cloud of witnesses gives him cheer. The 
glory of the Lord shall encompass him round 


* Books intended for review in THE ARENa should be 
addressed to B. O. Flower, Editorial Department, THE 


ARENA, Boston, Maas. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY.’ 


about and the beautiful yesterday shall re 
appear transfigured into the radiant to-mor- 
rows. 

“The opportunities that lie in failure are 
mine of wealth ‘The 
changes which break up at short intervals the 
prosperity of men are advertisements of a 
nature whose law is growth.’”’ 


The deep spiritual realization of the riches 
of life which come to those who are great and 


often an unsounded 


wise enough to consecrate their best energies 
to the service of the Highest is dwelt upon 
with much power and eloquence. “It re- 
observes Miss Whiting, “the com- 
Not merely in the 
not as the life 
withdrawn from the world; but as the life 
held exalted and purified in the very heart of 
ceaseless activities. 

“That the glory and the freshness of a dream 
vanish into the light of common day need 
never be true. On the contrary, this glory 
and freshness are self-perpetuating and may 
enter into every recurring experience. ‘This 
glory of a dream is the illumination on the 
It is the pillar of fire by night. It 
inspires patience because it enables one to see 
beyond the perplexity of the moment; it in- 
spires serenity and dignity because it 
presents human life under the aspect of its 
sublime oneness with the life that is to come. 
It generates hope and exhilaration and thus 
imparts an intense tide of energy to every en- 
The test of all true greatness of soul 
is the power of sustained sacrifice, and the 
very condition that makes sacrifice possible 
is this spiritual perception of the ideal in which 
is comprehended the glory and the freshness 
of every exquisite dream.” 


quires,” 
plete consecration of life. 
outer forms of the devotee: 


pathway. 


deavor. 


He who would truly live must give all that 
is best within him to develop, uplift and make 
brighter and better the lives of those who come 
within the circle of his influence He who 
fails in this, he who wraps the mantle of self- 
desire and absorption around himself cuts his 
own soul off from the reservoir of spiritual life 
which yields the highest pleasure and which 
sustains and develops the spiritual energies. 
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“Life,”’ observes our author, “is a wonderful 
mosaic in which all experiences combine in 
exquisite adjustment. It is governed by the 
same law that governs the universe and holds 
the solar systems in their appointed courses. 
In this mosaic all things play their destined 
part: sacrifice and sorrow; joy and achieve- 
ment. But the immortal gain in life is in 
what one gives, not what he gets; it is meas- 
ured only by that which he contributes to prog- 
ress, to the sum of human endeavor.” 

We close this notice with the following fine 
words on the law of love and its potency: 


“Shall we not come to realize that the law 
of love is not for the spiritless and the inert 
who have neither the wish nor the will to make 
any impress on life; but that, instead, it is the 
great and positive force which achieves: the 
force that bridges the seas with new cables; 
which cuts continents asunder unites 
oceans; which fares forth anew to discover 
the North Pole; which adds the spectroscope 
to the telescope and discovers new stars; which 
aims at the sublime attainment of a world 
peace; which multiplies universities and li- 
braries and galleries of art, which not only 
builds cathedrals, but extends and exalts the 
spirit of Christ in all the ordinary relations 
between the church and the people. For all 
the most mighty and sublime achievements of 
the physical conquest of the earth, and even 
of the universe, as well as those achievements 
of magnanimity, courtesy, integrity, patience, 
serenity, trust, sympathy, and generous help- 
fulness—the glories of all physical conquest, 
the graces of all spiritual life, are each and all 
to be attained by that law of love that links 
the soul with God. In this law of love is the 
joy of life. It insures all beautiful social re 
lations. It makes possible all extension of in- 
tellectual and moral greatness.” 


and 


From these extracts the reader will gain an 
idea of the spiritual virility and the charm of 
this little work, which, like Drummond’s The 
Greatest Thing in the World, will appeal to 
thousands of lives which are hungering and 
yearning for just such a message. 


The Indian Dispossessed. By Seth K. Hum- 


phrey. Illustrated with sixteen full-page 
half-tones from photographs. Cloth. Pp. 
298. Price, $1.50 net. Boston: Little, 


Brown & Company. 


Ir 1s a subject for congratulation that in a 
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time of moral lethargy like the present, when, 
especially in matters relating to the duty of 
the nation to the weak and small peoples of 
earth, it seems almost impossible to arouse 
the interest of the people, such a work as this 
should find a publisher in one of the best 
American publishing houses. 

The matter set forth in the book is free from 
emotionalism or sentimentalism, being a plain, 
straight-forward, historic presentation of a 
shameful page in modern history as revealed 
in national documents and other testimony 
and evidence about which be no 
It is the story of continued op- 
pression and ill-faith on the part of our gov- 
ernment in its treatment of the Indians, such 
as must bring the burning blush of shame to 
every 


there can 
controversy. 


conscientious American who reads it. 
The simple history of the treatment accorded 
the Indians by the republic constitutes one of 
the infamous the of 
modern times. 


most pages in annals 

This is a volume that belongs preéminently 
to the conscience-literature of the day—a work 
that is well-caleulated to the moral 
sensibilities of true men and women, but it is 
not a book that will find favor with the sordid 
materialistic element 


arouse 


men and women who 
are crushing out the divine in their own souls, 
leaving a trail of misery in their wake and low- 
ering the moral ideals of the nation. 

The story told in this volume cannot fail 
to do great good. We, however, are far from 
agreeing with the author as to the remedy 
lying in more centralization of power in the 
hands of the 
ernment. His in this respect in 
accord with the shallow and thoroughly re- 


Executive Department of gov- 


views are 
actionary policy of the extreme centralizers 
and those who are seeking consciously and 
unconsciously to transform the republic into 
a bureaucracy or a possible despotism more 
absolute in many respects than a constitu- 
There never has been a 
time when the conscience of the nation could 
not be aroused to a degree that action would 
follow along the high lines of moral rectitude 
and democratic ethies if the people had pos- 


tional monarchy. 


sessed a direct voice and had it in their power 
to directly pass on the issue brought before 
them instead of delegating their power to 
representatives who in devious ways become 
the tools of interested parties. In other words, 
there has never been a time when had it been 
impossible for a privileged class or interest to 
interpose between the desires of the nation but 
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what great moral wrongs could have been 
speedily remedied. Under the _ initiative, 
referendum and right of recall all great moral 
issues and all policies which are subversive 
to the basic principles of democracy can and, 
we believe, will be speedily corrected, but 
without these democratic safeguards the rich, 
privileged and sordid classes will be able to 
continue to defeat the cause of morality no 
less than they to-day nullify the operations of 
democratic legislation, or legislation in the 
interest of the whole people, and prevent re- 
dress demanded by the people. It is as true 
to-day as it was when the great French writer, 
De Tocqueville, insisted that the evils of de- 
mocracy could be best remedied by more de- 


mocracy. 


Red Fox. By Charles G. D. Roberts. With 
many illustrations by Charles Livingstone 
Bull. Cloth. Pp.340. Price, $2.00. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Company. 


\monG the many writers of nature-books 
none is more satisfactory than Mr. Roberts. 
He does not endow his animals with absolutely 
human faculties and reasoning powers, but 
he does perceive and express clearly the mental 
processes of the wild creatures and the im- 
pulses which underlie their various actions. 

In the present volume he has taken a re- 
markably intelligent and sagacious member 
of the fox family—a fox who may serve as the 
tvpe of all that is best in the breed—and has 
traced the course of his life through several 
Mr. Roberts in his preface states that 
Red Fox “simply represents the best in phys- 
ical and mental development of which the 
tribe of foxes has shown itself capable.” He 
further adds that every adventure which be- 
falls him has befallen some fox in the past and 
may come within the experience of other foxes 
in the future, and that the emotions which 


years. 


Red Fox manifests may safely be accepted as 
fox emotions and not as human emotions. 

Incidentally we learn much about the habits 
of the other denizens of the forest and field 
with whom Red Fox comes in contact in va- 
rious ways, and one chapter contains a won- 
derfully graphic description of a forest fire 
that devastating scourge following a long- 
continued drought. 

The book is beautifully illustrated by Mr. 
Charles Livingstone Bull and is a fitting com- 
panion to The Watchers of the Trails which 
appeared last year. Amy C. Ricu. 
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The Preparation of Manuscripts jor the Print- 
er. By Frank H. Vizetelly. Cloth. Pp. 
148. Price, 75 cents net. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY valuable book for liter- 
ary workers is Mr. Vizetelly’s volume entitled 
The Preparation of Manuscripts jor the Printer. 
It is the work of one of the editors of the Stand- 
ard Dictionary and a man who is not only a 
master of the subject he discusses, byt who 
also possesses in an eminent degree the rare 
power of making a somewhat technical trea- 
tise thoroughly entertaining. The 
contains chapters. Among the 
principal subjects discussed are the following: 
“The Preparation of Manuscripts,” “Rules 
for the Simplification of Spelling,” “‘Capitali- 
zation,” “Punctuation,” “Explanatory Notes 
and Examples of Punctuation,” “Indexing,” 
“ Proof-reading,” ““ How to ¢ ‘ompute the Space 
that a Manuscript Will Occupy,” “On Making 
Up a Book,” “Illustrations,” “On Submitting 
Manuscripis for Publication,” and “How to 
Secure a Copyright.” 

This is a work that should be possessed by 


volume 
seventeen 


all persons with literary aspirations. It is also 
a treatise that will materially aid the practical 
culture of the general reader. Some idea of 
Mr. Vizetelly’s pleasing style may be obtained 
from the following extract from the work, in 
which the author discusses the subject of 
rovalties: 


“In considering the subject of royalty the 
author should bear in mind several things, the 
chief of which is not to believe implicitly all 
the stories that are toid by word of mouth, or in 
the press, of the immense sums of money said 
to have been paid to other authors as royalties 
on the sales of their books, and the next is to 
remember not to kill the goose that may lay 
him a golden egg by exacting too large a roy- 
alty from his publisher. If a publisher does 
not offer to purchase an author’s work outright, 
but offers to publish it on a royalty basis, the 
author should not conclude that the publisher 
has only little faith in the book. He should 
remember that, in offering to publish it on this 
basis, the publisher shows his faith by his will- 
ingness to incur heavy liabilities in producing 
the book. These liabilities may be briefly 
summarized as follows: (1) The publisher 
usually makes an advance to the author on 
account of prospective royalties; (2) he pays 
an editor to prepare the manuscript for the 
press, for as a rule authors lack the technical 
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knowledge necessary to enable them to do 
this work for themselves; (3) he pays the 
printer for the composition and the presswork; 
(4) he pays the binder for binding the book; 
and (5) he maintains a staff of persons whose 
duty it is to draft and place advertising, to 
distribute the book to the press, to sell it and 
ship it to the purchasers, to keep accounts, 
and to promote in general the interests of the 
author. It stands to reason that if a publisher 
has to do all this he can not afford to enter into 
a contract that shall guarantee the author a 
large royalty. Not many years ago 10 per 
cent was the amount of royalty almost invari- 
ably paid to authors by publishers, and then 
authors were glad to accept it. There were 
fewer authors then, and most of the books 
published were successes. But times have 
changed; to-day their name is legion, and 
their demands often absurdly extravagant.” 
Radiant Motherhood. By Margaret E. Sang- 
ster. Cloth. Pp. 374. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Tus is one of the most sane and helpful 
books ever written for mothers, fathers and 
all who love children and the home. We do 
not agree with all that the gifted author says, 
especially in regard to the rejuvenating in- 
fluence of frequent child-birth on the mother. 
Our observation leads us to believe that while 
two or three children may not over-tax the 
reserve power of the American woman, more 
than this number of offspring tends to age the 
mother prematurely and not unfrequently 
undermines and destroys her health. There 
are also several passages that remind us of 
the remark of an old lady who after listening 
to a spread-eagle eulogy on the prosperity of 
our nation under the trust-fostering tariff, 
turned to us when the speaker sat down and 
said: “All that he said is very beautiful, but 
it is not true.”” So when we read in the fol- 
lowing paragraph the way Madonna-like 
motherhood is now regarded the world over, 
we feel much as did our shrewd friend about 
the blessings of the tariff: 


“She is the central figure of our modern life, 
the queen regnant of every home. This, not 
alone in what we call civilized lands. The 
mother rules in the tepee of the red man, in 
the harem of the Turk, in the zenana of the 
Hindu, in the flower-wreathed homes of Japan. 
Everywhere the mother is queen, in the palace, 
in the hut.” 
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These things, however, are merely spots on 
the sun, for the book as a whole is rich in mat- 
ter of vital interest and worth to home-build- 
ers. All mothers and every woman in America 
who contemplates maternity should read the 
volume. It will exalt her ideals of life and 
its splendid gifts and high responsibilities 
It will tend to ennoble her and make married 
life rich and precious. It is a book that 
should also be read by fathers, for its influ- 
ence over them will be extremely valuable. 


The Twentieth-Century Child. By Edward 
Cooper, author of Wyemarke and the Sea 
Fairies. Pp. 311. Price, $1.50. New York: 
John Lane. 


Mr. Cooper has evidently not made any 
effort to produce either a grim or a scientific 
book; he merely discourses pleasantly about 
children, among whom he has met some re- 
markable personalities—as, for instance, the 
little eleven-year-old lady who spends her time 
astonishing her hearers with her performances 
The 
book adds little to one’s knowledge of children, 
but is marked by a deep love of small people. 

The most important chapter is that in which 
he formulates a demand for deputy-mothers 
to take the place of those women to whom the 
care of children is either irksome or exhausting. 
He points out that there are to-day thousands 
of highly-cultivated women who are neither 
hard nor indifferent, and yet who do not wish 
to spend their lives in the nursery. That 
such a demand should be voiced between the 
covers of a respectable English book is a sign 
of the times—these peculiar times in which 
it is actually admitted that the last word has 
not been said about the mother business. 

It is the only radical touch in the entire book, 
and even this is couched in such discreet 
language that only those who have ears to hear 
will discover the message. 


on the piano, and attending late teas. 


E. L. Pomeroy. 


The Wall-Street Point-of-View. By Henry 
Clews. Cloth. Pp.290. New York: Sil- 
ver. Burdett & Company. 


In THis work Mr. Henry Clews gives the 
world a brief for Wall street and the privileged 
classes that seek to become the dominating 
and ruling influences in government and busi- 
ness life,—the element that is to-day working 
in devious and often indefensible ways to be- 
come the master-class in an imperial republic 
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that has far more affinity for a limited mon- 
irchy than a true democracy. The author 
frankly admits that his point-of-view is that 
of Wall street, but he would have us imagine 
Wall street to be the fountain-head of all that 
s best in our political as well as business life. 

His eulogy of Wall street, coming at the 
present time when the corrupt and immoral 
practices of the great master-spirits of the 
the pillars, indeed, of the Wall-street 
have been laid bare in the sworn tes- 


street 
world 
timony brought out before investigating com- 
mittees as well as in the various scandals that 
have smirched the business annals of the New 
World during recent years, is well calculated 
to arouse the cynical risibilities of the Street 
no less than the indignation of friends of jus- 
tice, high ethics and the fundamental princi- 
ples of true democracy. 

Mr. Clews is nothing if not an apostle of 
privileged interests. He glorifies Wall street. 
He denounces Jackson for throttling the great 
banking-trust that was corrupting the gov- 
ernment of his day. Our present banking 
system, based on privilege and so intimately 
associated with the wholesale gambling of the 
Wall-street high financiers and the corrupt 
practices of the great corporate magnates, 
calls forth the most enthusiastic praise. He 
bows in adoration at the shrine of high pro- 
tection. Indeed, wherever there are groups 
of men or a class becoming immensely rich 
through special privileges, there we are sure 
to find Mr. Clews dancing attendance and 
voluble in praise. He and his work are wholly 
out of touch or sympathy with the foundation 
principles of democratic government. The 
work is worthless to sincere friends of repub- 
lican institutions because he has been so in- 
timately associated for so long a time with the 
ethics of Wall street and has so long been 
accustomed to looking through the spectacles 
of privileged interests that apparently he has 
lost the power to appreciate the meaning of 
democracy. The world in which he has lived 
and his point-of-view naturally lead him to 
indulge in the most vicious species of dema- 
goguery and special-pleading when he attacks 
views he fears. This is constantly apparent 


throughout the book, but nowhere more mark- 
ed than in his chapter entitled “The Physical 
Force Annihilators,” in which he brings to- 
gether in the same general discussion schools 
of thought as far removed as are the poles and 
the ethics, philosophy and methods of which 
are as unlike as are darkness and light. 


Here 
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he groups socialists, nihilists, anarchists and 
communists all together in such a way as to 
leave on the mind of the superficial or hasty 
reader the impression that the socialists are 
seeking a bloody revolution. True, he mod- 
ifies his statements from time to time, but the 
general effect of his discussion and his linking 
the opposing schools together are calculated 
to arouse a deadly, unreasoning prejudice in 
the minds of his readers against all the schools 
he attacks. To place the socialists with the 
anarchists and nihilists is cowardly, contempt- 
ible and misleading, and the purpose of the 
whole chapter seems to us to be, not to en- 
lighten the reader, but to injure socialism, 
which he fears, by linking it with schools of 
thought that are in direct opposition in phil- 
osophy, in teaching and in methods of action. 
The book will doubtless please the narrow- 
minded beneficiaries of special privilege and 
reaction, who at heart have no more love for 
democracy or a truly free government than 
did the Tories of the days of the Revolution. 
The Balanced Lije. By Clarence Lathbury. 
Cloth. Pp. 264. Price, $1.00. Philadel- 
phia: The Nunc Licet Press. 


Tus is one of the best recent works which 
seek to strengthen and round out character 
by stimulating the inner life and impressing 
on the mind in a realizing sense the omnipo- 
tence and omnipresence of Good. The au- 
thor’s stvle is clear. He makes his thought 
easily understood, though he is somewhat 
redundant at times,—the fault that it seems 
to us is present in the writings of most of those 
who represent what is commonly termed the 
New Thought. Barring this defect the style 
is on the whole excellent and the thought well- 
calculated to strengthen, purify and upbuild 
the character of the reader. Some idea of the 
writer’s style and thought may be gained 
from the following brief quotation: 


“While the body has an unquestioned in- 
fluence on the spirit, we know it is the spirit 
which is master, and is that which produces 
and controls the body. Everywhere and with 
everything it is a law that the inner creates 
the outer. The hidden life of the seed builds 
the structural pansy or nettle according to 
its secret quality. The plant is an expositor 
of the chemicals within its stem. Neverthe- 
less, this interior power may be hampered or 
spoiled by mutilation of the roots or leaves. 
Life is coéperative or interdependent, the 
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within and the without playing upon and mod- 
ifying one another. Yet we must cling to 
the fact that the essential is the inner, for 
without it there could be nothing at all. There 
must be melody in the soul before song is pos- 
sible and yet a defective larynx would pro- 
hibit the divinest expression. In the heart 
of the nut lie coiled beauty and majesty, then 
the heart of the oak and arms that clasp the 
skies. First, essential spiritual life; then the 
human form divine.” 


The Balanced Lije is a book that will make 
for a better manhood. 


Shakespeare's Sweetheart. By Sara Hawks 
Sterling. Illustrated in color by Clara 
Elsene Peck. Cloth. Pp. 282. Price, $2.00 
net. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & 
Company. 


Tus is the love-story of William Shakes- 
peare and Anne Hathaway, purporting to be 
written by Anne herself, after her husband’s 
death, at the solicitation of Ben Jonson, who 
lays the manuscript away in a vault in Lon- 
don where it has recently been discovered. 
The story is beautifully written in quaint 
and charming language and introduces many 
of the incidents and phrases which occur in 
Shakespeare’s plays. In it also we catch 
glimpses of Marlowe, Greene, Burbadge and 
other player-folk of the time. The author 
has very much idealized the characters of both 
Shakespeare and Anne Hathaway, but she 
has succeeded in writing a most delightful 
tale which has been handsomely brought out 
by the publishers. The volume is illustrated 
in colors, with profuse marginal decorations 
and will make a beautiful and acceptable 
Christmas gift. Amy C. Ricu. 


That Reminds Me. Cloth. Pp. 230. Price, 
By mail, 83 cents. Philadel- 
phia: George W. Jacobs & Company. 


75 cents net. 


Tuts is a little volume of very bright stories 
which originally appeared in the columns of 
the Philadelphia Times and the Public Ledger 
and which were called out by the offer of pre- 
miums for the best jests for the columns en- 
titled “Tales Worth Telling.” The work 
contains over two hundred brief, pointed, 
humorous anecdotes, many of them excep- 
tionally bright and all worth the reading. It 
is a little book that should prove very popular, 
not merely for the entertainment to be derived 
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from its pages, but because there are times 
when all persons wish to have in mind some 
bright stories that are apropos and worth re- 
lating. 


Cloth. 
By mail, 
George W. Ja- 


Wit and Humor of the American Bar. 
Pp. 238. Price, 80 cents net. 
85 cents. Philadelphia: 
cobs & Company 


Tue Latest addition to George W. Jacobs’ 
admirable series of vest-pocket books on wit 
and humor deals with the Wet and Humor of 
the American Bar. Books of this character 
may or may not be worth the while. Here 
if anywhere it is essential that there be dis- 
criminating judgment and a keen sense of 
humor on the part of the editor. Fortunately 
this volume is edited with rare judgment, and 
as a result we find in it a rich fund of capital 
anecdotes at once humorous and entertaining; 
just such stories as bright people, whether 
lawyers, public speakers, toast-masters or 
those who are constantly mingling with their 
fellowmen in a social way, will wish to be 
familiar with. 


Hearts’ Haven. By Katharine Evans Blake. 
Illustrated with six drawings in color. 
Cloth. Pp. 496. Price, $1.50. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
Hearts’ Haven is a stirring romance, rich 

in lights and shadows, full of human interest 

and possessing the peculiar charm of new 
for here the reader 
is taken into a field hitherto unexplored by the 
writer of fiction and brought en rapport with 
the strange life of one of the most remarkable 


scenes and surroundings; 


of the many religious communal colonies that 
have flourished for a season from time to time 
The story 
is a love romance, the scenes of which are laid 


since the Revolutionary period. 


in the religious community founded by the 
German mystic, idealist and _ enthusiast 
George Rapp, who led his band of faithful 
followers from Germany to Pennsylvania. 
Here Father Rapp conceived the idea of abol- 
ishing marriage. If these devoted people had 
not been the unconscious victims of that most 
powerful of all psychic influences—the sway 
of religious suggestion, set in action by the 
leader and master-mind of the community 
but resultant largely from the enthusiasm and 
auto-suggestion of the members themselves, 
this attempt would not have succeeded, for 
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the Germans are a home-loving people and 
the bond of matrimony is very precious to 
them. Moreover, they are at once rationalists 
and idealists, and their rationalism leads them 
instinctively to feel that it is perilous to fly in 
the face of nature’s great fundamental laws. 
Still, history teaches no fact more clearly than 
that religious fanaticism will bear a people to 

lengths, often transforming them into the 
likeness of the most ferocious beasts. as wit- 
nessed in the leaders of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion and other master-spirits in the long night 
of persecution, hatred and intolerant bigotry 
that followed the Reformation. The Rapp- 
ists, as they were called, hesitated for a little 
time but finally, almost all of them made what 
It is at 
this point that our author begins to weave the 


to them was the great renunciation. 


fabric of her romance. 

The struggle of a noble woman to hold her 
husband’s love and to retain the care of their 
child, the taking of the babe from her and her 
attempt to destroy the paramount prompting 
of a loving nature and to stifle the natural 
yearnings of her heart by indulging in religious 
ecstasy, only to find her whole soul calling 
more loudly than ever for the love of her hus- 
band, are described with such touching fidelity 
as to reveal deep human insight on the part of 
the author. Next we come to the tragic death 
of the mother and the shadow that henceforth 
falls over the father’s life. These things form 
the prelude of the tale in which the babe Hugh 
becomes the hero and the infant daughter of a 
Southern gentleman who dies in southern 
Indiana, near the Rappist settlement of Har- 
mony, becomes the heroine; for from Pennsyl- 
vania the scenes have shifted to New Harmony, 
Indiana, where Mr. Rapp had established a 
wonderful community, with its great temple, 
its labyrinth, its granaries, its mills for grind- 
ing grain and its factories for weaving cloth. 
Here the community prospered in a financial 
way, but here again trouble came, largely 
through the children coming to maturity and 
feeling the powerful attraction of sex instincts. 

The growth of love in the children, Hugh 
and Trillis, is told in a simple, powerful vet 
delicate manner. The struggle of the two to 
be faithful to the tenets held sacred in the only 
world they knew, while nature advanced her 
imperious claim, is splendidly described. But 
finally love triumphs. They fly from the 
community to get married. They meet a 
Methodist circuit-rider who cheerfully weds 
them, but Father Rapp overtakes the fugitives 
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and by the power of his will beats down their 
opposition. They return to the community. 
Hugh is sent to Heidelberg to perfect his edu- 
cation, and Trillis becomes a mother. From 
thenceforth the story grows in power and in 
compelling interest over the reader’s imagina- 
tion. There is also the mystery of a theft, 
with its dark shadow falling athwart two lives, 
and there are the fate and the future of manv 
other members of the community in whom 
the reader becomes deeply interested, besides 
the central figures whose struggles typify the 
battle of tens of thousands of misguided en- 
thusiasts whose blasted lives have shadowed 


the pages of history—lives wasted through 


I 
mistaken belief in religious tenets that oppose 
the great fundamental law of nature. Happily 
fortune is more kind to Hugh and Trillis than 
she has been to the thousands who have re- 
nounced home, love and life’s sweetest fruition 
in the hope of saving their souls from the wrath 
of an angry God, for Hugh, Trillis and the 
beautiful baby Helen come together in a glad 
reunion as the curtain is rung down 

As an artistic romance of love, sacrifice and 
noble endeavor this work of a new and gifted 
author claims serious attention. As a _ re- 
markably faithful picture of the life and the 
beliefs of one of the most interesting religious 
communities, the work is of historical value. 
But its greatest excellence lies bevond these 
things. Here is evidenced the imagination 
of the true artist—the imagination of the 
creator who comes into perfect rapport with 
the lives of the characters de picted, so as to 
faithfully reflect the thought, aspirations and 
dreams, the heroisms and weaknesses, the 
lofty flights and the mental and spiritual limi- 
tations that mark 
This excellence of the work is especially 


strong individualities. 
noticeable, because the characters are wide ly 
divergent, and some are exceptional in nature; 
yet they are all drawn with remarkable fidelity. 
Take, for example, the character of Father 
George Rapp, in many respects the foremost 
personage in the book. Our author makes 
us see and feel the high religious fervor, en- 
thusiasm and ecstasy that in their extremes 
lead to fatal mistakes, but the purity of pur- 
pose, the lofty idealism and the austere moral 
rectitude of the man lift him to the peerage 
of religious leaders; and so admirably is he 
drawn that we see the man, and even if we do 
not come under the sway of his mysticism, 
we understand his acts, seeing them as we do 
from his view-point. As far removed as the 
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poles is the remarkably fine creation of the 
lusty. worldly Brother Hanno, whose character 
is in its way almost as notable a creation as 
that of Father Rapp. So, too, are the charac- 
terizations of Hugh and Trillis, Brother 
Laurence and Count Theodor, and in less 
marked degree those of other prominent per- 
sonages. All the characters delineated show 
the presence of the imaginative quality essen- 
tial to great work in fiction, poetry, painting, 
sculpture, and, indeed, all phases of creative 
labor. 

Another excellence of this work is the re- 
markable knowledge of psychology displayed. 
This may be intuitive or it may be in part the 
fruit of study and observation, but certain it 
is that seldom have the inner struggles of 
human minds been more faithfully depicted 
or the power of mind battling with mind and 
of religious dogmas, vagaries and dreams 
battling with the imperious promptings of 
nature been more faithfully imaged than in 
Hearts’ Haven. ‘These things give a special 
interest and value to the otherwise charming 
romance of an author who promises to take 
a prominent place among our American nov- 
elists. — 

Tancred. By Benjamin Disraeli. Edited by 

Bernard N. Langdon-Davies, M.A. Cloth. 

Pp. 584. Boston: L. C. Page & Company. 


Prope to-day are apt to think of Benjamin 
Disraeli only as a statesman, forgetting that 
he was also an author of far more than ordinary 
ability and that he wrote a remarkable series 
of novels portraying as did no other writer of 
his time certain phases of the political and 
social life of England during the second quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century. In many of 
these works he had no definite purpose in view, 
but in Vivian Grey, Coningsby, Sybil and 
Tancred he set forth the ideals and aspirations 
of Young England,—that small party promi- 
nent for a brief period in the political life of 
England prior to the repeal of the Corn Laws 
and whose objects have been briefly summar- 
ized by a recent critic as follows: 


“To make more effective the power of the 
Crown after the Parliamentary reforms of 
1832; to remove the Church. in so far as con- 
cerned purely spiritual matters, from Parlia- 
mentary dictation; to decentralize authority 
to local bodies, and to improve the condition 
of the laboring classes.” 


These things were to be accomplished by 
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bringing about better relations between the 
propertied class and the laboring class. Young 
England held that “Property has its duties 
as well as its rights”; that “Labor has its 
rights as well as its duties.” 

Vivian Grey was a keen satire on prominent 
personages in political life. Coningsby ex- 
pressed the social and political views of the 
author. Sybil gave a graphic description of 
the condition of the working-class in England 
Tancred, the last and in many respects the 
greatest of these four novels, was Disraeli’s 
favorite. It is the story of the life of an ideal- 
istic dreamer who aims at the regeneration 
of the West through the restoration of faith. 
He journeys to Palestine, seeking that inspi- 
ration which has guided the Chosen People 
of old and which he believes dwells in that 
land of poetry and mystery,—an inspiration 
which he fondly hopes may some day come to 
him, enabling him to guide his life into the 
channels of greatest usefulness to his nation. 
The book impresses strongly the idea of the 
power of the individual and insists upon the 
necessity for individual faith. As literature 
it ranks high. The descriptions of the Orient 
are wonderfully beautiful. Someone has said 
that Disraeli is the only writer who has poetic- 
ally as well as graphically described the East. 

These four volumes recently brought out 
by Messrs. L. C. Page & Company are ad- 
mirably gotten up and will prove an important 
addition to the libraries of all cultured people 
who do not already possess these works of the 
great statesman. Amy C. Ricu. 


The House of a Thousand Candles. By Mere- 
dith Nicholson. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 
382. Price, $1.50. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Tuis is one of the best mystery tales of the 
year, though it is marred by the improbability 
not to say impossibility of some of the situa- 
tions, and the climax is decidedly melodra- 
matic—a rough-and-tumble fight with blood 
flowing freely before the villain is undone and 
virtue receives its reward. The story will 
doubtless enjoy a passing popularity, for the 
public taste is not yet satiated with mystery- 
tales, and the novel is not only clever in con- 
struction and well-written, but it possesses 
enough of the dramatic and love elements to 
appeal strongly to the popular imagination. 
It is not, however, a book that will hold a 
permanent place in literature. 
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The hero receives a cablegram while absent 
in Europe, to the effect that his wealthy grand- 
father has died leaving him his property on 
certain specific conditions. These he finds 
to embrace his remaining for one vear in the 
old gentleman’s palatial but partially-finished 
home just outside an Indiana village. If he 
leaves he forfeits the property. If he marries 
1 certain lady within five years, he also loses 
the estate. A rascally lawyer who is entrusted 
with the will plots to undo the hero and is suc- 
cessful in luring him away from the home in 
time to destroy his claim to the property. The 
lawver with a sheriff and a posse of deputies 
tries to eject the hero and his friends, only to 
provoke a savage battle in which blood flows 
on both sides. Then occur some most sur- 
prising developments which it is safe to say 
have been little surmised by the reader and 
which change the entire situation. 

Persons who enjoy well-written mystery- 
tales will not be disappointed in The House 

1 Thousand Candles. 


Curly. A'Tale of the Arizona Desert. By Roger 
Pocock. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp.320. Price, 
$1.50. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 


In THs story every prominent character 
figures conspicuously in some part of the nar- 
ration as either a highwayman, robber, mur- 
derer, cattle-thief, or a drunkard and gambler. 
The story, which is told by one Chalk-Eye, a 
partially-reformed cattle-lifter, is as rich in the 
slang and peculiar vernacular of the frontier 
as it is in hair-breadth escapes for the high- 
waymen, murderers and thieves with whom 
it deals. The only thing that can possibly 
be said in its favor is that it presents a vivid 
and doubtless truthful picture of one of the 
most shameful phases of our frontier life—a 
phase which happily is rapidly disappearing. 
On the other hand, such books are in our judg- 
ment necessarily evil in their influence over 
the minds of the young and of all ill-balanced 
or superemotional mentalities, filling them 
with pictures of crime and bloodshed and low- 
ering their respect for human life and the high 
ethics upon which all orderly progress depends, 
and at the same time fostering a taste for read- 
ing that is as alien to good literature as it is to 
sound morality. The fact that the story is 
told in a vivid and spirited manner and that 
it is crowded with exciting and melodramatic 
incidents only makes its potential influence 
for harm all the greater. 
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The Flight of Georgiana. By Robert Neilson 


Stephens. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 339. 
Price, $1.50. Boston: L. C. Page & Com- 
pany . 


Tus is a spirited and fairly-well written 
romantic love-story of the stirring days which 
followed the battle of Culloden. The hero 
is a Jacobite officer who is flying through 
England to take boat for France, believing 
this course to be safer than remaining in Scot- 
land, where the followers of the Pretender 
were being vigorously hunted down by the 
English troops. Quite a number of the fol- 
lowers of the Pretender, however, have been 
recently hanged or beheaded in England, and 
the apprehension and conviction of well-known 
There- 
fore even under ordinary circumstances the 
trip would have been necessarily 


Jacobites brought handsome rewards. 


perilous. 
But the hero, in true melodramatic fashion, 
is being pursued by a villain who has been 
previously wounded by him in battle. He is 
therefore in imminent danger of apprehension, 
which does not, however, prevent his tarrying 
in England to court and win a beautiful young 
English girl of whom he has become enamored. 
There are several important characters be- 
sides the hero, heroine and villain who add to 
the interest and complexity of the situations. 
The story contains less of the mock-heroics 
and artificiality which are so prominent in 
most romances of this class, though it is by no 
means free from melodramatic and improbable 
episodes. 


The Thistles of Mount Cedar. By Ursula 
Tannenforst. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 454. 
Price, $1.25. Philadelphia: The John C. 
Winston Company. 


Tuis is a story dealing with the lives of a 
bevy of girls from twelve to sixteen years of 
age, at a boarding-school. Their hopes, fears, 
aspirations, joys and sorrows, their numerous 
pranks and the punishments that overtake 
them as the aftermath of certain indiscretions, 
are all set down in a manner that will doubtless 
interest the class of readers for whom the book 
was written,—girls from twelve to sixteen 
years of age. 

The story is not marked by any special 
strength and impresses us as being stilted and 
artificial in treatment. The moral atmos- 
phere, however. is excellent. 
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IRST ARENA CLUB, DENVER, COLO- 
RADO. Hon. J. Warner MILts, President. 
M. Fiorence Jonnson, Secretary pro tem. ‘The 
club meets on the fifth of the month at eight P. M.., 
at the residence of Hon. T. B. Sruarrt, 1228 Sher- 
man avenue, Denver. All friends of social progress 
and civic righteousness are welcome at these meet- 
ings. 


The Arena Club, New Orleans, 852 Camp street. 
Mrs. J. M. Fercuson, President. 

In this issue, in addition to our extended Editorial 
survey of important events of the world from the 
view-point of progressive democracy, we publish a 
number of papers of the first importance to students 
of social, political and economic problems, chief 
among which we mention Professor FRANK Par- 
sons’ The Railway Empire. This is one of the 
clearest, most compact yet comprehensive discus- 
sions of the great < wad question that has appeared. 
It is a contribution that no student of present-day 
public questions can afford to overlook, dealing as 
it does in a most luminous manner with the question 
that is uppermost in our national Congress. Our 
readers will be pleased to know that this is the open- 
ing contribution of five papers on the railways by 
Professor Parsons that will be a feature of THE 
ARENA during the ensuing year. No man in the 
English-speaking world is, we believe, so well equip- 
cal wih facts gleaned from years of careful _ 
and from extended personal investigations through- 
out Europe and America as is Professor Parsons 
to authoritatively discuss this question. These 
papers will be standard contributions cited as au- 
thorities for many years to come. 





The splendid work being carried on by the na- 
tional government in reclaiming waste-lands and 
making the desert blossom as the rose, is vividly 
presented in this issue by our a correspon- 
dent Mr. Frank Vrooman, in t 
of his series on Uncle Sam’s Romance With 
Science and the Soil. The paper is further illumi- 
nated by the reproduction of a number of fine photo- 
zraphs taken by the government and presented 
Ramet the courtesy of the Reclamation Depart- 
ment of the United States Geological Survey. 


1e second paper 


President GrorGe McA. MILLER continues in 
this issue his deeply thoughtful discussion of the 
Economics of Moses. ‘These papers will be followed 
by two contributions on the mate of Jesus, 
the whole forming one of the most valuable contri- 
butions to the present-day social and political fer- 
ment. No thoughtful fnend of the Christian re- 
ligion should fail to read these papers. 


The Initiative a Safeguard Against Class-Govern- 
ment, by ELTWEED Pomeroy, A.M.., is a paper which 
all friends of democracy should carefully read. It 
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is the first of our series of papers which will be a 
feature of THe Arena for 1906 dealing with th 
fundamental and overshadowing demand of the 
hour—the demand for the people to reassert them 
selves and overthrow the most insidious and per- 
nicious form of despotism—the despotism of cor 
porate wealth operating through political bosses 
and party-machines. 

We regret to state that Hon. J. WarNeR MILs’ 
paper on The Smelter-Trust and The Railways of 
Colorado was not received in time to appear in this 
issue. 


Our series of papers on Art, Education and the 
Drama is represented in this issue by two notable 
contributions, one by the talented and scholarly 
Mrs. F. Epw1n ELwe.1, who opens the art papers 
with an exceptionally thoughtful and informing 
discussion of The Principles of the Decorative Art- 
Spirit of Japan in Comparison With Those of West- 
ern Countries. Mr. Kenyon West, the well-known 
critic, essayist and novelist, opens our series of 
critical dramatic papers with a delightful apprecia- 
tion of RicHarpD MANSFIELD and his work. 
the death of Henry Irvinc, Mr. MANsrFIELpD is 
unquestionably the greatest histrionic artist in the 
English-speaking world; and Mr. West, by his long, 
intimate and critical study of the actor’s work is 
admirably qualified to pay a merited tribute to the 
actor and his work. 


Since 


We invite special attention to the contribution by 
ARCHIBALD GrimKE, A.M., on The Heart of the 
Race Question. It is the first part of a discussion 
which will be continued in the February and March 
Mr. GriMkE is one of the ablest thinkers 
of his race, a graduate of Lincoln University and 
of the Harvard Law School. He has held with 
credit several important public posts and is the 
author of two admirable Mismkinn one dealing 
with the life of Garrison and the other with that 
of SUMNER. 


issues. 


We regret to say that a number of important ar- 
ticles, some of which we had announced have been 
unavoidably crowded out of this issue, but will ap- 
pear in the February Arena. Prominent among 
these is a very fine sketch of the life and work of 
the late Hon. Samuet M. Jones, of Toledo. This 
paper we were compelled to carry over in order to 
make room for Professor Parson’s contribution on 
The Railway Empire, that being the question upper- 
most in the minds of the people at the present time 
when Congress is considering the question. A fine 
portrait of Mayor Jongs will accompany this paper, 
and all friends of civic righteousness will appreciate 
the beautiful tribute that has been prepared for 


Tue ARENA by one of the most gifted writers of 
Ohio. 
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